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THE SCRIPTURAL DOCTRINE OF DEMO- 
NIACAL POSSESSION. 


By Wixu1am Ere Tay er. 


Tue influence exercised over mankind by evil spirits is undoubt- 
edly one of the most deeply interesting and practically important 
questions that can occupy the mind of the believer in divine 
revelation. Reasoning @ priori, we should certainly have sup- 
posed that the blessed Jehovah would never have given those 
malignant beings any opportunity of introducing and perpetuating 
sin and its long train of evils in this lower world. Possessed, as 
we know Him to be, of infinite knowledge, wisdom, and power, it 
is natural to infer that the Creator would have taken effectual 
means to cut off all communication between such powerful adver- 
saries and the human race. Here, however, we have one of the 
most striking instances of the truth of the divine declaration :— 
‘My thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are your ways my 
ways. From the inspired record we find that to this world, at 
least, ‘the devil and his angels’ have, from its first creation, 
enjoyed constant and unlimited access ; and so successfully have 
they used their infernal powers, that they have converted what 
was once a paradise of God into what too often appears a pande- 
monium of wickedness and woe. 

One of the most terrible forms in which Satanic agency has 
been witnessed in this lower world is, mene that of 
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Demoniacal possession. 'The writings of the New Testament ex- 
pressly declare that evil spirits possess the fearful power of 
entering the bodies of human beings—and of using the control 
over their corporeal organism thus obtained, for the infliction of 
various and protracted tortures. Innumerable instances of men 
and women and children being thus possessed, by one or by many 
unclean spirits, and of their being delivered, through the power of 
our Lord, and of his name, are contained in the Gospels and the 
Acts. Nor is revelation alone in the declaration of these mar- 
vellous facts. The writings of ancient philosophers and historians 
—as well as those of the Fathers of the early Christian Church— 
contain the most decisive and abundant evidence of the fact, that 
malignant spirits of celestial origin exercised the same diabolical 
influence over human beings in their days. 

If we investigate the nature of demoniacal possession, we shall 
be led to view it as consisting in the fact of one or more demons 
having effected such a union with the human soul—or at least, 
having acquired such a control over the human organism—as 
placed all the physical powers of the individual at his or their dis- 
posal, Apart from possession, there is no question that evil spirits 
are capable, in a variety of ways, of inflicting temporal, as well as 
spiritual evil upon mankind. Satan possesses the power of smiting 
men with terrible diseases—and depriving them of worldly pos- 
sessions (Job ii.). By means of his innumerable angels too he 
tempts men to sin—by influencing the outward senses—suggest- 
ing thoughts to the heart—or casting stumbling-blocks in the way 
(Acts v. 3). But in all these instances the ‘spirits of wicked- 
ness’ act upon us from without. In the case of demoniacal pos- 
session, on the contrary, the demon occupies the whole man. 
Actual and irresistible power is exercised over the internal 
organism of the individual. All the members of the body, as well 
as the organs of perception and utterance, are under the absolute 
control of the foul spirit. ‘The possessed person is incapable of 
performing any action, however trifling, against the will of the 
demon; nor can he restrain himself from any act to which he is 
urged by this foreign power. 

An attempt has been made by Dr. Strauss, in his Life of Jesus, 
to overturn the whole doctrine of demoniacal possession by repre- 
senting the theory as involving, in the very nature of the case, an 
actual impossibility. ‘Apart from the difficulties,’ says he, 
‘which the notion of the existence of a devil and demons entails 
—whatever theory may be held as to the relation between the 
self-consciousness and the bodily organs—it remains absolutely in- 
conceivable how the union between the two could be so dissolved 
that a foreign self-consciousness could gain an entrance, thrust 
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out that which belonged to the organism and usurp its place.’ * 
The error of this leader of the mythic school consists in supposing 
that in demoniacal possession there was necessarily involved a 
dissolution of the union subsisting between the self-consciousness 
and the bodily organs of the individual. We do not at all sup- 
pose that such was the actual case. It is perfectly true that a 
foreign self-consciousness gained an entrance into the demoniac, 
and acquired entire control over his organism. But it accom- 
plished this simply by its superior power—not by displacing the 
former consciousness. It is as if a powerful man were to seize 
the helm of a ship guided by the weak arm of a youth, and steer 
the vessel whither he chose, in spite of the feeble opposition which 
the latter might exert. ‘The objection therefore falls to the ground, 
being founded altogether on a mistaken view of the real nature of 
possession. For there is clearly nothing inconceivable in the idea 
of a superior spirit obtaining such an influence over another in- 
ferior one as to control all its actions. 

It is well known that the Gospel history represents human 
beings as possessed, occasionally, not merely by one, but by many 
demons. The case of Mary Magdalene will at once occur to the 
reader, out of whom it is said ‘seven devils went.’ The Gada- 
rene demoniac also is represented as being tormented by a whole 
legion of devils (Luke viii. 30). Dr. Strauss positively pronounces 
this inconceivable. ‘For as,’ says he, ‘possession means no- 
thing else than that the demon constitutes himself the object of 
the consciousness, and as consciousness can in reality have but one 
focus, one central point ; it is under every condition inconceivable 
that several demons should at the same time take possession of 
one man.» 

This objection, like the last, arises from that erroneous notion 
of what constitutes possession, to which we have already referred. 
It is not true that in the demoniac the evil spirit constitutes him- 
self the subject of the consciousness. Were this the case, all the 
torment and suffering inflicted on the wretched victim would be 
experienced by the demon himself. As already stated, to consti- 
tute possession it is only required that the demon should so unite 
himself to the soul of the individual, or obtain such an influence 
over his internal organism, as to be able to control all the active 
and passive powers of the body. Hence there is no more diffi- 
culty in conceiving that a hundred or even a thousand evil spirits 
had obtained such an influence over an individual, than that only 
one had. It is as easy to suppose that a number of unclean spirits 
possessed a man, as to imagine that several powerful persons had 
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seized a youth and compelled him to act in obedience to their 
will. 

In almost all the instances of demoniacs recorded in the Gospels 
and Acts—the mere fact of their being possessed with demons— 
is stated. In two or three cases, on the contrary, the full parti- 
culars are given; and if from these we are to judge of the others, 
‘to be vexed with a devil’ is indeed the most terrible temporal in- 
fliction under which humanity has ever groaned. In the case of the 
Gadarene—or Gadarenes, according to Matthew—the possessing 
demons manifested their power in a form resembling raving mad- 
ness. The demoniac was kept bound with chains and fetters ; but 
such was the strength of the legion of devils which had entered 
him, that these bonds were snapped asunder like tow—and the 
wretched victim of infernal malice was hurried far away from the 
haunts of men, to dwell, like a beast, in the mountains and 
tombs, his clothes torn from his back, and engaged in cutting his 
own flesh with sharp stones. 

Another mode adopted by these ‘ spirits of wickedness,’ in which 
to wreak their malice upon their helpless and unoffending victims, 
resembled epilepsy. In the case of the demoniac whom the dis- 
ciples were unable to cure (Mark ix. 14), all at once the unhappy 
youth was seized by the demon— his limbs convulsed by irresistible 
power in the most fearful manner, and his whole frame so racked 
with torture, that, wallowing on the ground, he foamed at the 
mouth, and gnashed with his teeth, under its influence. At an- 
other time ‘the unclean spirit’ would embrace the opportunity of 
casting him into the fire, or into the water, in order to destroy 
him. ‘To complete the list of evils, he was cut off from all means 
of communication with the outer world ; for it is expressly stated 
by Luke that ‘ he was deaf and dumb.’ 

These cases of demoniacal possession—and we have no reason to 
suppose that they differ substantially from the other cases more 
briefly noticed—do really display such infernal malice, such 
genuine delight in inflicting torment and suffering upon mankind, 
as to present the character of these fallen angels in a more re- 
volting light than anything else in their history. There is some- 
thing so loathsome and disgusting in the idea ofspiritual intel- 
ligences possessing helpless and unoffending mortals for the sole 
purpose of deriving gratification and pleasure from torturing their 
bodies and their minds in every possible way that we are dis- 
posed to attribute to this the circumstance that demons who 

ossessed human beings are almost always termed ‘unclean’ or 
impure spirits, axaQapra mveyuata, by our Lord. The general 
epithet by which the fallen angels are described elsewhere is 
wicked, sovness. In nearly every case, however, referring to 
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possession, the indwelling demon is termed unclean spirit, unclean 
demon. May not the reason of this change of expression be to 
intimate either that the devils who delight in this employment are 
more loathsome, more spiritually foul than the rest ; or that in 
this infernal agency they display a more vile and disgusting 
feature of character than in other acts of iniquity ? 

A mistake, common to all the commentators—whether Ra- 
tionalists or Orthodox—which we have consulted on this subject, 
is that of regarding demoniacs as the subjects of actual disease. 
A more close examination, however, of the narratives contained in 
the Gospels will lead to the conclusion, that in no instance does 
disease, in the strict and proper sense of the term, form any part 
or effect of possession. All the symptoms of demoniacal disease 
with which we meet in the New Testament—if we omit defects of 
the senses—may be reduced to two, madness and epilepsy; and 
it requires little sagacity to see that these phenomena are precisely 
such as would result from demoniacal possession, as described in 
the Gospels—and, therefore, cannot with justice be attributed to 
the operation of disease. ‘The agency of the evil spirit, according 
to the particular mode in which he chose to act upon the possessed 
person, would present in one case all the symptoms of epilepsy, in 
another those of insanity. If, for example, the demon suddenly 
seized his victim, deprived him of all power over his limbs, 
prostrated him upon the ground, and convulsed his whole frame 
with inward torture, we should here behold all the symptoms of a 
violent epileptic fit. If, on the other hand, the unclean spirit, by 
means of that absolute control over the body of the demoniac 
which he possessed, instigated him to extravagant, unnatural, or 
violent conduct, we should discern in this case all the common in- 
dications of insanity. But surely no one would be justified in 
— of disease as existing in either case, since that term 
always implies the operation of some physical cause on the human 
organization to which all the phenomena are owing. As well 
might we employ the term vitality, in order to denote the con- 
vulsive action of the limbs of a corpse whilst exposed to the 
influence of galvanism. With reference to defects of the per- 
ceptive faculties and organs of speech so frequently occurring in 
demoniacal subjects, we should be inclined to regard these as the 
result of immediate control exercised by the demon over the par- 
ticular nerves or muscles, rather than any organic derangement. 
And the Scripture narratives of the expulsion of what are termed 
‘deaf and dumb spirits’ confirm this opinion, for we read that 
‘when the devil was gone out the dumb spake,’ which seems to 
intimate that all which occasioned dumbness was the influence 
exerted over the organs of speech by the evil spirit. « 
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The apparent diseases of demoniacs, then, are obviously nothing 
more than certain effects produced upon the organism by the 
agency of the indwelling demon, in opposition to any derangement 
of the system arising from physical causes. And this explains a 
circumstance otherwise unaccountable, that fever, leprosy, palsy, 
and a number of other diseases, clearly arising from a disordered 
state of the functions or other natural causes, are never met with 
in demoniacs. There is clearly no connection between the entrance 
of a demon into the body and an impure state of a fluid. And 
whilst the Scripture affords decisive evidence, as we have already 
seen, that the devil possesses the power of inflicting diseases, it is, 
we conceive, of the utmost importance that such agency should be 
kept perfectly distinct from demoniacal possession. Unless this 
be done, we shall involve the subject in the greatest confusion. 

The fact of actual bodily possession by demons (termed da:ovi- 
eobas, exe Samrdnov) is so distinctly and repeatedly asserted by 
our Lord and the Evangelists, that it is extraordinary how biblical 
commentators can attempt to explain it away. There can be no 
doubt, however, that an unwillingness to admit supernatural 
agency is the real cause why the notion that the demoniacs of 
the Gospel were merely persons afflicted with certain diseases, 
prevails so extensively amongst learned men, both in Germany 
and in this country. The mode in which the opponents of the 
doctrine of real possession seek to evade all that is conclusive in 
the language of Christ and the Evangelists is by resolving it into 
a mere usus loquendi, or adaptation to the popular mode of speak- 
ing. ‘ There can be no doubt,’ say they, ‘ that it was the general 
belief of the Jewish nation, except the Sadducees, that demons 
did possess human beings at that time ; but the fact and real state 
of the case was, that the whole phenomena were caused by diseases, 
and that Jesus and his Apostles were under the necessity of ex- 
pressing themselves in popular language, and of seeming to admit, 
or at least not of denying, its correctness.’ Such is the argument 
employed by a writer in the Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, who 
adopts that side of the question.* It is not, however, stating the case 
fairly, we think, to say that ‘Jesus and his Apostles seemed to admit, 
or at least did not deny,’ that demons possessed men in those days. 
These expressions are altogether inconsistent with the acknow- 
ledged fact, that the circumstance of an evil spirit having entered 
into a human being is stated or implied in the New Testament 
in almost every conceivable form of expression. Demons are 
described as entering into men, tormenting and injuring them in 
various ways; and of coming out of them at the command of 
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Christ and his Apostles. They are represented by Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke, as speaking and performing various acts through 
the instrumentality of those whom they possessed. Christ too 
often addresses them, converses with them, and forbids them to 
make him known (Mark i. 34, marg.). Besides which, it is im- 
portant to notice that our Lord, in his private conversations with 
his disciples, not only omits to make any remark calculated to 
undermine the notion of demoniacal possession, but, on the con- 
trary, speaks repeatedly on a supposition of its truth. In giving 
commission to the Twelve, for example, our Lord is said to have 
bestowed on them power against unclean spirits to cast them out 
(Matt. x. 1). When the Seventy returned to Him and said, 
‘ Lord, even the devils are subject unto us through thy name ;’ 
His answer was, ‘I beheld Satan as lightning fall from heaven’ 
(Luke x. 18). Lastly, when the disciples, unable to dispossess the 
young man, described by his father as a lunatic, inquired of our 
Lord the reason in private, He told them it was ‘ because of their 
unbelief,’ . . . and added, ‘this kind goeth not out but by prayer 
and fasting’ (Matt. xvii. 20). Surely all this is widely different 
from ‘seeming to admit, or at least not denying, the correctness’ 
of the popular notion. 

Another important fact in connection with this subject is, that 
the writers of the New Testament, in many passages, distinguish 
between diseased persons and demoniacs. Mark informs us, for 
example, that ‘at even when the sun did set they brought Him all 
that were diseased, and them that were possessed with devils’ 
(ch. 1. 32). Luke, too, speaks of ‘a great multitude who came to 
hear Him, and to be healed of their diseases,’ and then adds, ‘ and 
they that were vexed with unclean spirits’ (ch. vi. 18). And our 
Lord in the commission which He gave to the Apostles after His 
resurrection says, ‘ ‘These signs shall follow them that believe ; in 
My name shall they cast out devils, they shall speak with new 
tongues, they shall take up serpents, and if they drink any deadly 
thing it shall not hurt them: they shall lay hands on the sick, and 
they shall recover’ (Mark xvi. 17, 18). These and similar 
passages in the Gospels appear certainly to favour the notion 
that demoniacs were altogether distinct from diseased persons. 
But what establishes the fact beyond all doubt, we conceive, is the 
different mode of treatment employed in the two cases. The sick 
were healed by the imposition of hands and anointing of oil. The 
possessed were simply exorcised in the name of Jesus. Hence 
it is stated of the Seventy, ‘They cast out many devils, and 
anointed with oil many that were sick’ (Mark vi. 13). So in the 
passage just quoted, ‘In My name shall they cast out devils, .. . 
they shall lay hands on the sick, and they shall recover’ 
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(Mark xvi. 17). And it.will be remembered that James directs 
the same treatment+to be employed in case of sickness‘ Is any 
sick among you, let him call for the elders of the church, and let 
them pray over him, anointing him with oil in the name of the 
Lord’ (James v. 14). It is quite evident, then, that diseased persons 
were treated in a manner altogether different from demoniacs, and 
this too by the special command of Christ himself. How can this 
be accounted for? The only possible explanation which is satis- 
factory, appears to us to be, that the one were diseased, the other 
were not. The one were afflicted with natural disorders of the 
body, the other were vexed with unclean spirits. A broad and 
palpable distinction, such as this, would evidently afford ground 
for a different treatment of the two classes. And, therefore, when 
our Lord instructed his disciples to ‘lay hands on the sick, and 
they should recover ; He also ‘ gave them power over unclean 
spirits,’ and without this gift demoniacs would still have been 
placed beyond their reach. 

We proceed to state that the superhuman knowledge displayed 
by the demoniacs of the New Testament affords conclusive evi- 
dence of the reality of demoniacal possessions. In many of the 
cases recorded by the Evangelists, these wretched subjects of in- 
fernal malice bear the most striking and powerful testimony to the 
person and work of Jesus. The demoniac in the synagogue at 
Capernaum is represented as exclaiming, ‘I know thee who thou 
art.: the Holy One of God’ (Mark i. 24). Similarly, the Gada- 
rene demoniac is said to have addressed Jesus : ‘ What have I to 
do with thee, Jesus, thou Son of God most High? In reply to 
the argument afforded by these and similar passages, the writer of 
the article in Kitto’s Cyclopedia says, ‘It cannot be proved that 
all the demoniacs knew Jesus to be the Messiah.’ But what is 
the real state of the case? If we pass by those instances in which 
the evil spirit is expressly said to be dumb, we shall find that every 
circumstantial narrative of the healing of a demoniac mentions the 
testimony borne by the demon to the person of the Son of God, 
except the single one of the Syrophenician’s daughter, which, being 
performed at a distance, quite precluded such a manifestation. 
With this solitary exception, there is not one instance of an interview 
between our Lord and a demoniac, being circumstantially related, 
in which this recognition of his character does not form a promi- 
nent feature. Besides which, in some of the summary notices of 
our Lord’s ministry, which contain a reference to the cure of pos- 
sessed persons, the same fact is stated. For example, Mark, after 
stating that Christ had healed many persons of their diseases, adds, 
‘and unclean spirits, when they saw him, fell down before him, 
and cried, saying, ‘Thou art the Son of God. And he straitly 
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charged them that they should not make him known’ (ch. iii. 12). 
In another place the same Evangelist records that our Lord ‘ cast 
out many devils, and suffered not the devils to speak because they 
knew him’ (ch. i.34). The presumption therefore clearly is, that 
this marvellous recognition of the Messiah by demoniacs alvays 
occurred, since the only cases where it is not mentioned are certain 
general notices, which could not be expected to include every par- 
ticular. In the Acts of the Apostles, too, in the few instances of 
demoniacal possession which are circumstantially related, we find 
the same marvellous discernment of character. When Paul and 
Silas were at Philippi, ‘a certain damsel possessed with a spirit of 
divination (of Apollo—sveija [1v6wvos) met them and followed 
them, and cried, saying, These men are the servants of the Most 
High God, who shew unto us the way of salvation ; and this she 
did many days’ (ch. xvi. 16,17). During the same apostle’s stay 
at Corinth he cast out evil spirits from possessed persons ; and 
‘then certain of the vagabond Jews, exorcists, took upon them to 
call over them which had evil spirits the name of the Lord Jesus, 
saying, We adjure you by Jesus whom Paul preacheth. And there 
were seven sons of one Sceva, a Jew, and chief of the priests, which 
did so. And the evil spirit answered and said, Jesus I know, and 
Paul I know; but who are ye? And the man in whom the evil 
spirit was leaped on them and overcame them, and prevailed 
against them, so that they fled out of that house naked and 
wounded’ (Acts xix. 13-16). 

With these facts before us, it is impossible to suppose that the 
demoniacs of the New Testament were mere lunatics and madmen, 
because the notion that such persons possessed clearer views of the 
character of Christ than the rest of mankind is altogether too 
extravagant to be entertained. It is quite certain that the Jews 
were very far from believing that he was the Messiah—much less 
that he was the Son of God. When our Lord inquired of his 
disciples, at an advanced period of his ministry, ‘ Whom do men 
say that I the Son of Man am?’ they informed him, ‘ Some say 
that thou art John the Baptist ; some Elias; and others Jeremias, 
or one of the prophets.’ And as to the disciples themselves, 
although Jesus was considered as the Christ from the very first 
(John i. 42), yet it was only after continued intercourse with him 
and by the revelation of the Father that they regarded him as the 
Son of God. Hence when Peter, in the place just referred to, 
said to Jesus, ‘ Thou art the Christ, the gon of the living God,’ 
the answer of our Lord was, ‘ Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-jona : 
for flesh and blood hath not revealed 7¢ unto thee, but my Father 
which is in heaven’ (v. 16, 17). How then can we possibly 
account for the fact that the demoniacs possessed this — 
0 
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of Christ from the very commencement of his ministry (Mark i. 
24 and 34), on the supposition that they were simply diseased 
persons, and especially maniacs? That evil spirits should recog- 
nise the person of him who was to pass sentence upon them at the 
last day, is only what we might expect ; but that persons whose 
intellects were affected, or whose bodies were convulsed, should 
stand out from the rest of the Jews on account of the remarkable 
knowledge which they possessed respecting the person and work 
of Christ is altogether inconceivable. Nor is the case materially 
altered even if we grant that not all the demoniacs knew Christ to 
be the Messiah ; for the difficulty connected with the fact that so 
large a number of insane and otherwise diseased persons as still 
remain, agreed in bearing such a testimony to the Saviour when 
he was unknown to the rest of the Jews, is clearly insur- 
mountable. 

We alluded in a foregoing page to the testimony of the Gada- 
rene demoniac to the divinity of Christ ; but the narrative of the 
healing of this unhappy individual is so beset with difficulties, as 
viewed by Rationalists, as to demand a separate consideration. 
According to the narrative given by Luke, this individual, who 
‘always night and day was in the tombs,’ ‘when he saw Jesus 
cried out and fell down before him, and with a loud voice said, 
What have I to do with thee, Jesus, thou Son of God most High ? 
I beseech thee torment me not’ (Luke viii. 28). Now, on “the 
supposition that this is the language of a mere maniac, it is alto- 
gether inconceivable what could be the me: aning of his entreaty 
that Christ would not torment him. According to the explanation 
given by Rationalists, the language refers to the cruel treatment 
of the insane in those times, in which he had no doubt shared, in 
the attempts of men to tame them. But such an opinion is 
altogether inconsistent with the statement made by these same 
writers, that the demoniac came to Jesus because he had heard of 
his fame, and wished to be healed. It is quite impossible that the 
same individual should seek relief from Christ, and at the same 
time deprecate any interference with his case, and passionately 
supplicate for mercy. Some of the German writers have employed 
the following ingenious supposition, by way of explaining the 
difficulty :—They suggest that the demoniac set off to meet Christ 
in a lucid moment, but being heated by running, or excited by the 
words of Jesus, fell into a paroxysm, in which, assuming the cha- 
racter of a demon, he entreated that the expulsion should be 
deferred.4 But, as Strauss has well observed, the closely conse- 
cutive narrative of the: Ev: prangouet is obviously inconsistent with 
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the idea of any change having taken place in the man’s mind: 
* Seeing—he ran—and worshipped—and cried—and said. 

The Evangelist Matthew, in his narrative of the transaction, 
inserts an expression which the other two have omitted: * Art thou 
come hither to torment us before the time? (apd xaigod). Still 
further difficulty is encountered in explaining this. How is it 
possible to understand this, on the supposition that it is a mere 
madman? ‘Those commentators who will acknowledge no spi- 
ritual agency here, are quite unable to give any explanation of the 
matter. Some of the ablest works on the side of the Rationalists 
carefully avoid all reference to the difficulty. In fact, it must be 
confessed altogether impossible to attach any meaning to the 
expression ‘ before the time,’ if we regard the Gadarene demoniac 
as simply a human being suffering from insanity. 

On the other hand, if we admit, according to the literal state- 
ment of the inspired writer, that this was the language of one of 
the possessing demons whose name was Legion, all is plain and 
in harmony with the whole tenour of Scripture. It is the ac- 
knowledgment on the part of those apostate spirits of the most 
terrible fact in their history, that there is a time coming when 
their protracted rebellion shall be crushed, and they shall receive 
at length the doom which their unparalleled crimes have incurred. 
The Apostle Peter says that ‘the angels who kept not their first 
estate are reserved in hiten ...- unto the judgment of the great day’ 
(2 Pet. ii. 4). Our Lord too speaks of ‘ the fire prepared for the 
devil and his angels’ (Matt. xxv.) ; and the apostle, in one of 
those visions of futurity which were presented to his view in the 
isle of Patmos, beheld ‘ the devil cast into the lake of fire, to be 
tormented for ever and ever’ (Rey. xx. 10). How natural, then, 
that beings from whose minds the fearful anticipation of such a 
punishment is never long absent, should, when suddenly confronted 
with their judge, thus expostulate with him for interfering with 
them before the appointed time! In perfect accordance with this 
exposition is the subsequent statement of the Evangelist Luke : 
‘ And they besought him that he would not command them to go 
out unto the deep’ (viii. 31). The word rendered deep by our 
translators in this passage is a6veoos, which does not take this 
meaning. It occurs only in Rom. x. 7, and in the Revelation 
(ix. 1, 2, 11; xi. 7; xvii. 8; xx. 1, 3), and invariably denotes 
the bottomless pit—the place of torment—hell. The request was 
therefore equivalent to that in the previous verse, ‘I beseech thee 
torment me not.’ The phraseology in Mark’s narrative is different : 
‘And he besought him much that he would not send them away 
out of the country.’ The word rendered country is xwga, region ; 
which is probably used in reference to a fact which appears to be 
implied 
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implied in other parts of Scripture, that both good and evil angels 
have -certain regions assigned to them (see Dan. x. 13, 20). If 
this be the fact, it is most probable that being driven away from 
the region assigned to an evil spirit would be identical with being 
sent into the bottomless pit. In this case the apparently diverse 
statements between the Evangelists would perfectly harmonise. 

The principal difficulty connected with the history of the Gada- 
rene demoniac remains to be noticed,—the passage of the demons 
into the herd of swine, and the consequent results. The following 
is the narrative of Mark, with whom Matthew and Luke substan- 
tially agree :—‘ Now there was there nigh unto the mountains a 
great herd of swine feeding. And all the devils besought him, 
saying, Send us into the swine, that we may enter into them. And 
forthwith Jesus gave them leave. And the unclean spirits went 
out and entered into the swine. And the herd ran violently down 
a steep place into the sea (they were about two thousand) and 
were choked in the sea’ (ch. v. 11-13). In this remarkable nar- 
rative, it is manifest at the first glance that every attempt to 
explain the particulars by referring to the usus loguendi must 
altogether fail. It was no part of the popular belief that demons 
ever possessed brutes. Besides, the effect produced upon the 
swine proves incontestably that the expelled demons had a real 
existence, and were not the mere chimeras of the imagination 
which some would have them to be. Endless have been the 
attempts of biblical scholars to explain the occurrence without 
having recourse to supernatural agency. All of them, however, 
agree in this, that they are utterly irreconcilable with the plain 
language of the narrative. With some the destruction of the 
swine was a mere accident, for which no cause can be assigned. 
With others, it was the demoniacs themselves who rushed upon 
the swine and frightened them into the sea.* In short, the passage 
has been tortured in every possible way in order to make it square 
with the prejudices of those who are resolved to acknowledge no 
spiritual agency in such matters. The plain, self-evident de- 
claration of the three Evangelists, however, can never be made to 
assume any other sense than the one generally assigned to it,—the 
transition of the legion of demons into the swine, and the destruc- 
tion of the animals by their agency in the sea :—‘ And the unclean 
spirits went out and entered into the swine; and the herd ran vio- 
lently down a steep place into the sea, and were choked in the 
sea.’ 

On the other hand, if we understand the narrative literally, the 
circumstances referred to admit of an easy explanation. To those 
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who believe, according to the Scripture, that Satan deceived our 
first parents by entering into the body of a serpent, it will seem 
no difficult matter for a legion of demons—whatever may be the 
precise number denoted by that term—to enter into two thousand 
swine. Dr. Strauss, in his celebrated Life of Jesus, asks, ‘ What 
did the demons gain by entering into the animals, if they imme- 
diately destroyed the bodies of which they had taken possession ; 
and thus robbed themselves of the temporary abode which they 
had so earnestly entreated?’ ‘This objection, however, proceeds 
upon an erroneous idea of the motives of the demons in entering 
the swine. The fact is, they only desired to do this as a means to 
anend. In obtaining permission to enter the swine was involved 
what they so earnestly desired—not to be sent into the bottomless pit. 
And in immediately destroying their temporary habitation, they 
accomplished two objects: first, they set themselves free to enter 
whatever human beings it might be in their power to possess ; 
and also restrained the power of our Lord in his ministry of good, 
by prejudicing the minds of the people against him. ‘The fatter 
object we know was accomplished: for ‘the whole multitude of 
the Gadarenes besought him to depart from them ; for they were 
taken with great fear.’ 

An attempt has been made to undermine the whole doctrine of 
demoniacal possession, by denying that the term demon (Saimsvov, 
Jaiuwv) refers in the Scripture to the fallen angels. According to 
Farmer, the word is never applied to Satan and his host, but to 
the souls or spirits of dead men, who were the principal objects of 
worship by the heathen. ‘The Seventy use the word in the same 
sense as did the Jews universally in the time of Christ. Hence, 
to suppose that Christ and his Apostles would use the term in any 
other sense, would be to cast on them a foul reproach, and charge 
them with guilt of the deepest dye. And, therefore, inasmuch as 
these souls of dead men could not be present in the world, they 
could not possess any person, and the whole doctrine of possession 
falls to the ground. This opinion has been followed by most of the 
German commentators, and also by the writer of the article Demon 
in the Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature. 'The latter says, ‘It is fre- 
quently supposed that the demons of the New Testament are fallen 
angels ; on the contrary, it is maintained by Farmer that the word 
is never applied to the devil and his angels, and that there is no 
sufficient reason for restricting the term to spirits of a higher 
order than mankind. It is but fair and natural to suppose that 
the writers of the New Testament use the word demons in the 
same sense in which it was used by their contemporaries, which, 
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as it appears from Josephus and other authorities, was that of the 
spirits of the wicked ; and that if these writers had meant anything 
else, they would have given notice of so wide a deviation from 
popular usage. The writings of the Fathers show that they some- 
times understood demons to be fallen angels ; at other times they 
use the word in the same sense as the ancient philosophers. Justin 
Martyr affirms “those persons who are seized and thrown down 
by the souls of the deceased are such as all men agree in calling 
demoniacs or mad.” ’& 

In noticing this objection, which, it is evident, strikes at the 
very root of the doctrine of real possession, we shall first attempt 
to show that the term demons (or devils, as rendered in our 
Version) does denote the devil and his angels ; and then examine 
into the meaning of the word as used by contemporary writers 
and Fathers of the church. As to the first point, that our Lord 
and the Jews in general, except the Sadducees, understood by the 
term demons those wicked spirits ‘who kept not their first estate,’ 
is capable of the clearest proof from a conversation between our 
Lord and the Scribes on the occasion of the healing of a demoniac. 
It is thus recorded by Mark—‘ And the scribes which came down 
from Jerusalem said, “ He hath Beelzebub, and by the prince of 
the devils casteth he out devils ;” and he calleth them unto him 
and said unto them in parables, “ How can Satan cast out Satan? 
And if a kingdom be divided against itself, that kingdom cannot 
stand. And ifa house be divided against itself, that house cannot 
stand. And if Satan rise up against himself, and be divided, he 
cannot stand, but hath an end.”’ Now, it is admitted, we believe, 
by all, that in this passage Satan (5 Yeravas) and the devil are the 
same ; and Satan is spoken of as identical with Beelzebub, the 
prince of the demons. Hence, in the opinion of the Jews, as well 
as our Lord himself, the devil was the prince of those demons 
who possessed men, and who are, accordingly, in other passages 
represented as his angels (see Matt. xxv. 41, and Rev. xii. 7). 

We cannot but regard this as a complete demonstration of the 
fact, that the term demons in the Scriptures refers to the fallen 
angels. A trivial objection has indeed been made to the argu- 
ment. It has been said that if it proves anything it also proves 
that the word Satan is equivalent to daijcvov. But it should be 
remembered that there is an absolute necessity for assigning a 
figurative import to the word in this case. In the very nature of 
things, it is quite impossible for any being literally to contend 
against himself. ‘The only way in which the language Satan rise 
up against Satan can be understood is, by regarding the term 
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Satan in the latter instance as figurative, and significant of the 
power, government, or cause of the great adversary of man. 

The assertion that the word demon was used by contemporary 
writers to denote the spirits of dead men is wholly unsupported 
by proof. ‘The only writer whose authority can be adduced in 
support of this statement is Josephus, who certainly does say that 
‘demons are no other than the souls of wicked men, that enter 
into men and destroy them.’" But it is well known that Josephus 
received his education in the schools of the Grecian philosophers, 
hence it is impossible to know whether, in this statement, he is 
expressing the opinion of demoniacal possession which prevailed 
amongst the Greeks, or that which was current in Palestine. 

The writings of the Fathers are also referred to as affording 
evidence that the words Saimoviov and daizwy were used in the 
sense of the souls of the deceased. This proof too is equally 
destitute of real ground. The only Father whose authority can 
be produced on this side the question is Justin Martyr. This 
writer, in one passage of his Apology, has used the term in the 
alleged sense. It is as follows :—‘ ‘Those persons who are seized 
and thrown down by the souls of the deceased are such as all 
men agree in calling demoniacs or mad.‘ But this opinion 
can scarcely be said to be Justin’s own, for he is here labouring 
to convince the heathens of the immortality of the soul from their 
own acknowledged sentiments. Besides which, he uses the word 
repeatedly elsewhere in the Scriptural sense, to denote the fallen 
angels. In his dialogue with Trypho, the Jew, for instance, when 
attempting to prove the existence of apostate angels, he quotes 
the ninety-sixth Psalm, ors of Geol raiv eOvdiv Samrova ciow ’—the 
gods of the heathen are demons. And in his Cohort. ad Grecos, 
speaking of the devil who deceived our first parents, he calls him 
5 mioavOpwaros Saiuwy—the man-hatiny demon. We certainly cannot 
look upon Justin Martyr, then, as a witness that datovov, Sainwy, 
denoted the souls of the deceased, especially as his pupil Tatian 
expressly asserts the contrary. In his Orat. cont. Grec., he says, 
Aaimoves 32 of trois avOpwmos imitarrovres odx ciaiy ai tTav avOewarwy 
wxai—* The demons who govern men are not the souls of men.’ 
In a previous passage, too, he asserts of demons that they were 
ieCanros THs ev oupaya Siaitns yeyevnuévoi—cast out from the hea- 
venly conversation. Theophilus of Antioch, too, calls him who 
tempted Eve ‘ the evil-working demon (3aiuwv), who is also called 
Satan.’"* And Tertullian, in the same century, speaks of demons as 
the authors of the fall of man." Very many other proofs to the 
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same effect, from the writings of the Fathers of the second, third, 
and fourth centuries, might be adduced. But the above authorities 
will be considered sufficient to set against the quotation from 
Justin—the only one which all the industry and research of the 
German and English biblical scholars have been able to discover 
in the voluminous writings of the Fathers, and that too a state- 
ment which can hardly be said to express his own views on the 
subject—in proof of the fact that the word demon was used by the 
Fathers of the Church universally in the sense not of the souls of 
— men, but of ‘the angels who kept not their first estate.’ 

t is also objected by Farmer, and generally by those who adopt 
his views at home and abroad, that ‘ the representations of the 
confinement of the fallen angels are totally opposed to the notion of 
their wandering about the world and tormenting its inhabitants." 
The writer then refers to 2 Pet. ii 4, and Jude 6. This, we 
confess, appears to us very strange; for whatever difficulties we 
may find in our attempts to explain the precise mode in which 
wicked angels operate upon men, that the devil originally tempted 
our first parents, and that he and his associates still employ all 
their skill and power to entice men to sin, are facts plainly stated, 
or clearly implied, in very many passages of Scripture. The devil 
is called ‘ the god of this world ; ‘ the prince of the power of the 
air.’ He is said to ‘ deceive the nations,’ to ‘ work in the hearts 
of the children of disobedience,’ to ‘ go about like a roaring lion 
seeking whom he may devour.’ We are warned to take heed of 
‘the devices of Satan,’ ‘not to give place to the devil,’ and ex- 
horted again to ‘ withstand the wiles of the devil.’ Satan is said 
to have tempted David to number Israel, and to have inflicted 
fearful evils upon Job. He appeared personally to Christ in the 
wilderness, and tempted him, and afterwards ‘ departed from him 
for a season.’ Lastly, the Apostle Paul reminds believers that 
they ‘wrestle not against flesh and blood, but against principali- 
ties, against powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this 
world, against wicked spirits (Marg.) in high places’ (Ephes. vi. 12). 
It appears to us that these and similar passages do, in the most 
plain and positive manner, teach that the fallen angels have access 
to this world, and possess the power of inflicting evil, by God’s 
permission, upon mankind. The texts referred to above, in proof 
of the confinement of these wicked spirits, are as follow :—‘ If God 
spared not the angels that sinned, but cast them down to hell, and 
delivered them into chains of darkness to be reserved unto judg- 
ment’ (2 Peter ii. 4); and the very similar one in Jude—‘ And 
the angels which kept not their first estate, but left their own 
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habitation, he hath reserved in everlasting chains under darkness, 
unto the judgment of the great day’ (ver. 6). Now it certainly 
cannot be said that either of these passages describes the rebel 
host as confined to any particular locality. It is true chains are 
mentioned, but they are chains of durkness, which is obviously a 
figurative expression ; and though it may be difficult to say what 
is the precise import of the words, the chief idea involved in the 
word chains seems to be that of security, rather than confinement 
to one particular place. The term ragragwsas too, which our 
translators have rendered ‘cast down to hell,’ does not at all 
necessarily imply confinement in one place, as a prison. It is 
surely then unsafe to oppose such obscure and dubious passages 
as these to the numerous and plain statements relative to the 
agency of Satan in our world, which we have adduced. Besides, 
the notion of the confinement of the devil and his angels to one 
locality or prison, on their expulsion from the divine presence, 
which is thought to be involved in the passages from Peter and 
Jude, is altogether inconsistent with a passage in Rev. xx. 1-3: 
‘And I saw an angel come down from heaven, having the key of 
the bottomless pit and a great chain in his hand. And he laid 
hold on the dragon, that old serpent which is the devil and Satan, 
and bound him a thousand years. And cast him into the bottom- 
less pit, and set a seal upon him, that he should deceive the 
nations no more.’ However commentators may differ as to the 
period of the fulfilment of this prediction, whether it be past or 
future, it clearly implies that Satan, though ‘cast down to hell,’ 
is not therefore confined to that place. ‘There would be obvi- 
ously no meaning in the statement that he was to be ‘ shut up in 
the bottomless pit’ for a time, unless he had been at large previ- 
ously, and at the expiration of the time named would be set at 
liberty once more. 

Another most important argument in favour of the literal in- 
terpretation of those numerous passages in the Gospels respecting 
demoniacs is, that the Fathers, during the first ages of the Church, 
unanimously agreed in the opinion that such persons were actually 
the subjects of demoniacal possession. Had our Lord and his 
apostles regarded demoniacs merely as persons afflicted with certain 
disorders, it is quite inconceivable that their immediate successors 
could have agreed in thinking their peculiar condition as the result 
of supernatural agency. Views so directly and obviously at vari- 
ance with each other, on a question not so much of doctrine as of 
fact, could not possibly have prevailed, especially as it referred to 
a subject of such practical importance—the power and agency of 
him whose works it was the declared object of Christ’s mission to 
destroy. Besides, it should be remembered that the expulsion of 
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demons was one of the signs which our Lord had promised should 
‘ follow them that believe’ (Mark xvi. 17). How impossible then 
that the early Fathers, who must have been of the number of those 
to whom this promise was made, should altogether misunderstand 
the nature of the power with which they were endowed, and sup- 
pose that they were ejecting evil spirits from men, while all the 
while they were merely healing certain natural diseases ! 

From these considerations it must be at once evident that the 
writings of the early Fathers are of the utmost importance in de- 
ciding the question before us; and it may with confidence be 
asserted that the evidence which they contain in favour of real 
possession is most triumphant. Whilst almost every one of the 
early Fathers declares his belief that demoniacs were truly actu- 
ated by wicked spirits from the invisible world, not one of them, 
so far as we are aware, expresses the slightest hint to the con- 
trary. We will bring forward some examples. Justin Martyr, 
in his Dial. cum Tryp., says, ‘At the name of Jesus Christ the 
demons tremble, and are subject unto us. I mean when they are 
adjured by his name’ (p. 36, edit. Jebb). In a subsequent pas- 
sage, this Father refers to the fact as a convincing proof of the 
power of Jesus (p. 256). Irenzeus states that the gift of expelling 
demons from the possessed was in his time common to all Chris- 
tians, and adds that ‘ many who had been thus delivered became 
believers, and continued in the church’ (ii. p. 57). Theophilus 
of Antioch, speaking of demoniacs, says that the demons who had 
been exorcised by the name of Christ ‘ confessed themselves to be 
demons’ (ii. p. 87). Tertullian challenges the pagans to bring a 
demoniac or heathen prophet before any of the public tribunals, and 
in order that the unclean spirit may be expelled. He even offers 
to deliver himself up to be put to death, should he fail to make the 
demon confess to the spectators his infernal origin (Apolog. cap. 
xxxviii.). In another part of the same work he asks, ‘ Who would 
there be to deliver people from the incursions of demons, if the 
Christians were gone ?? And compares the condition in which they 
would be placed to ‘ empty houses liable to be seized by unclean 
spirits’ (Jbid., cap. xxxvii.). Minucius Felix appeals to the 

gans as acknowledging the truth of real possession, and describes 
in the following words the mode in which evil spirits quitted the 
bodies of demoniacs :—‘ They violently depart by a sudden mo- 
tion immediately, or else vanish away gradually, according to the 
faith of the patient or the grace of the operator’ (cap. xxvii.). 
Cyprian refers to the fact that in his time ‘Christians, by the 
Spirit of God, compelled unclean spirits who wandered about and 
entered into men, to quit them, and vanquished them’ (Ad Donat. 
p- 3). In another of his writings he says that ‘ demons when ad- 
jured 
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jured confessed themselves to be such, petitioned for mercy, and 
spoke of a judgment to come.’ And he invites Demetrius, a cele- 
brated pagan, to come and hear for himself (Ad Demetr. p. 183). 
The testimony of Lactantius (ii. pp. 14, 15), of Eusebius (Cont. 
Hierocl. p. 514, and Demon. Evang. iii. p. 132), and other writers, 
may be referred to in proof of the mol we of demoniacal posses- 
sion; and when the practice of exorcism became less frequent, at 
the close of the third century, a distinct order of men, styled 
Exorcists, were regularly ordained for the express purpose of ex- 
pelling demons from the miserable objects of Satanic malice. 








WINER’S BIBLE-LEXICON. 
By the Rev. Waxrer Carrick, M.A., St. Andrews. 


Biblisches Realwoerterbuch zum Handgebrauch fiir Studirende, 
Candidaten, Gymunasiallehrer und Prediger ausgearbeitet 
von Dr. Grore Benepict Winer, KGnigl. Kirchenrath und 
ordentlichem Professor der Theologie an der Universitit zu 
Leipzig, u.s.w. Dritte sehr verbesserte und vermehrte Auflage. 
Leipzig, bei Carl Heinrich Reclam, sen. 2 bde. 8. 1847-1848. 
[A Scientific and Historical Bible-Lexicon, for the Hand-use of 
Students, Preachers, Gymnasium-masters, and Ministers. By 
Dr. Geora Benepict Winer, Royal Ecclesiastical Counsellor, 
and Professor of Theology in the University of Leipzig, ete. 
Third Edition, much enlarged and improved. Leipzig ; Carl 
Heinrich Reclam, sen. 2 vols. 8vo. 1847-1848. pp. 688 
and 779. | 


WE saw Professor Winer only once. It was in the autumn of 
1847. We were then returning through Leipzig from a short 
visit to Herrnhut and the disciples of Zinzendorf. For several 
days past the weather had been very inauspicious for travelling, and, 
upon our arrival at Leipzig, the rain was descending in torrents. 
As it happened, however, to be the time of the great ‘ Messe, 
we resolved not to push on to Halle till the evening, but, dis- 
agreeable though the weather was, remain for a few hours and 
‘ go to the fair.’ After taking a turn or two along the principal 
streets and contemplating with wondering gaze the big boots, the 
big blouses, and the big beards of the busy Jews, who were to be 
found congregated ‘ out of every nation under heaven,’ we set off 
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in quest of Winer’s residence. We had heard much and often 
about the Professor. We were acquainted with his writings and 
we wished to see himself. Moreover, my French fellow-traveller 
wished to consult him about the making of a translation of his 
New-Testament Grammar. Accordingly, after threading our 
way through the bustling crowd, we at length reached the Profes- 
sors dwelling, which, for a literary man, is finely situated out of 
the din and tumult of the city. 

It was about mid-day when we called. The Professor’s con- 
versation-hour (Sprechstunde) had almost struck. Consequently, 
congratulating ourselves that we had made our visit at such a 
seasonable time, we were invited to enter, and told that Dr. 
Winer would be with us shortly. In a few minutes the door was 
opened and Mein Herr Kirchenrath appeared in propria persona. 
Professor Winer is a tall, erect, ‘leutonic-looking sexagenarian. 
His eye is remarkably bright and penetrating, his forehead large 
and prominent, his air and deportment those of the scholar—of 
the peculiarly German scholar—much more of the scholar than of 
the divine. His whole mien and conversation instantly reminded 
one of his favourite motto, ‘ Protestantism, according to its very 
nature, is allied to science. * Winer is a very different kind of 
man from the two great theologians who were born in the same 
year> with him—Neander and Twesten. One feels in Winer’s 
study that he has a learned grammarian and indefatigable student 
before him ; but he is certainly not conscious of the presence of 
such a truly great divine as Neander, or of a man of such im- 
mense quickness and volubility as the active, lively Twesten. 
Neander is by far the greatest genius of the three ; Winer is the 
most patient and laborious ; ‘Twesten is the most prompt and ver- 
satile. Each is distinguished in his own way. But the distinction 
of Twesten is that of the agile youth, the distinction of Neander 
is that of the vigorous man, the distinction of Winer that of the 
toil-worn sage. 

Professor Winer’s three principal works are undoubtedly his 
Lexicon, his Symbolik, and his Grammar. His Grammar—under 
the title ‘ Gran matik des neutestamentlichen Sprachidioms als 
sichere Grundlage der neutestamentlichen Exegese’ [A Grammar of 
the Idioms of the New Testament as a sure foundation for a New 
‘Testament-Exegesis]—first appeared in the year 1822. An 
English Translation of this first edition by a toni Stuart and 
Robinson was published at Andover in 1825, and a Swedish trans- 
lation by Rogberg at Upsala in 1827. A second edition of the 
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original was brought out in 1825 and 1828, a third edition in 
1830, a fourth edition in 1836, and a fifth edition in 1844. This 
work—especially in the last edition, which is much enlarged and 
improved—is a very valuable guide to the Exegesis of the New 
Testament. Previously to the labours of Winer there were no 
treatises of more importance. in this department of biblical science 
than the now almost entirely forgotten productions of Wyss and 
Pasor and Haab; whereas at present, principally through the 
exertions of the Leipzig Professor, the Grammar of the New 
Testament is regarded as a distinct and most important branch of 
biblical theology, to which, especially in Germany, valuable 
contributions are every day being made. 

The ‘ Comparative Darstellung des Lehrbegriffs der verschiedenen 
Christlichen Kirchenparteien, nebst vollstiindigen Belegen aus den 
Symbolischen Schriften derselben’ [Comparative Representation of 
the Doctrines of the different Christian Church-parties, with copious 
Extracts from their Symbolical Books] appeared in 1824, and, 
in a second edition, in 1837. This is perhaps the most unexcep- 
tionable of all Winer’s writings. There are almost no peculiar 
dogmatic opinions of his own contained in it. It is simply an 
objective representation of the doctrines to be found in the creeds 
of the different churches, without any special critique concerning 
their truth or untenableness. It is characterized throughout by 
excellency of plan, profundity of research, truthfulness and accu- 
racy of delineation. 

n addition to his Grammar, Lexicon, and Symbolik, Professor 
Winer is the author of an extensive number of other treatises. 
The largest of these is his ‘ Handbuch der theologischen Literatur’ 
ranger of Theological Literature], third ed. 2 vols. 8vo., 
eipz. 1838 and 1840—to which in 1842 there was added a Sup- 
plement, containing a list of the works in theology down to the close 
of the year 1841. This, though in many respects a useful publi- 
cation, is by no means a work of such merit as the treatises 
already spoken of. It has many inaccuracies, such, for example, 
as the giving of the well-known Spanish Jesuit ‘ Maldonatus 
maledicentissimus’ a place three several times* among Protestant 
writers, though the author lays it down as his plan to arrange 
Protestant and Romanist authors separately. Moreover, there is 
no criticism whatever concerning the merits of the various works 
enumerated, or the value of the different editions of the Fathers, 
and, in respect to the theological literature of the not-German 
world, it contains almost no information. 

Dr. Winer’s minor works have appeared under the following 
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titles :—De Onkeloso ejusque Paraphrasi Chaldaica Dissertatio, 
1820 ; De Jonathanis in Pentat. Paraph. Chald., Spec. 1., 1823 ; 
Comm. de Versionis N. T. Syr. Usu Critico caute instituendo, 
1823 ; Ueber die Armuth der hebriiischen Sprache, 1820; Unter- 
suchung ob die hebriiis. Sprache leicht zu nennen sei, 1823 ; 
Grundlinien einer Methodih des Elementarunterrichts in der hebr. 
Sprache, 1819 ; Spicileg. Observat. in loc. Paulin. 2 Cor. x. 1-12, 
1829 ; Disp. de Verbor. Simplicium pro Compositis in N. T. Usu 
et Causis, 1833; De Verb. cum Preposit. Compositorum in N. T. 
Usu, 1834; Chrestomathia Talmudica et Rabbinica, 1822 ; Obser- 
vationes in Epist. Jac. e Vers. Syr. 1827; Locus 1 Pet. i. 12, a 
Criticor. et Interpretum Injuriis vindicatur, 1830; Beitrag zur Ver- 
besserung der neutest. Lexikographie, 1823; Conjunctionum in N. 
T. accuratius explicandarum Cause et Exempla, 1826; Pauli ad 
Galatas Epistola, Latine vertit et perpet. annot. illustravit, 1829 ; 
Chald. Lesebuch, 1825; Gramm. des biblischen und targ. Chal- 
daismus, 1824; Disp. de Hypallage et Hendiadyi in N. T. libris, 
1824; Disp. de Abstracti pro Concreto in N. T. Causis et Finibus, 
1831; Justin Martyr, Evang. Can. usum fuisse ostenditur, 1819 ; 
Oratio muneris Rector. auspiciandi causa, 1841 ; De emendata Novi 
Testamenti Interpretatione Oratio, 1823. Dr. Winer also edited 
Bertholdt’s Opusc. Acad., 1824; Jo. Simonis Lexic. Manuale Hebr. 
et Chal., 1828; and Confessio Augustana, brevi annot., 1825. He 
was likewise the editor of the Exeget. Studien, of the Zeitschrift fiir 
wissenschaftlichen Theologie, and, in conjunction with Engelhardt, 
of the Neues krit. Journal der theologischen Literatur. 

Having thus taken a rapid glance at Dr. Winer and his works 
generally, let us now proceed to inquire particularly into the 
character of his Lezxicon. It first appeared at Leipzig in 1820, 
2 vols., 8vo., and was translated into Dutch by Corell. A second 
edition was brought out in 1833-38. The first three parts of the 
third edition were given forth in 1846, and the subsequent parts 
have since been gradually appearing. 

The Realwérterbuch 13 a unique production. Though there 
be many books in our language entitled dictionaries of the Bible, 
yet these do not generally embrace the same kind of articles 
which Winer’s ouik takes up, and, even when they give the same 
themes which he gives, they treat them in a fundamentally dif- 
ferent manner. ‘This may safely be said of the compilations of 
Jones, Watson, Barr, Davidson, Robinson, Brown, Buck, Mans- 
ford, and Eadie, as well as of the Encyclopedia of Religious 
Knowledge, the Pictorial Dictionary of the Holy Bible, the Union- 
Bible Dictionary of America, the Gazetteer of the Old and 
New Testament, the People’s Dictionary of the Bible, and many 
other similar publications. These are works not so much for the 
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advancement of Biblical science as for the dissemination of useful 
instruction among the ordinary ranks of the people. In Germany, 
also, there is no Bible-lexicon which can properly be compared 
to that of Winer. Even at home he is left alone in his glory. 
The best-known German works previously to the time of Winer 
were Rechenbergius’s Hierolexicon Reale, Leipzig, 1714, 2 vols., 
4to. ; Hezel’s Biblisches Real- Lexicon, Leipzig, 1783-85, 3 vols., 
4to.; Leun’s Biblisches Encyhlopidie, Gotha, 1793-98, 4 vols., 
4to.; and Bellermann’s Handbuch der Biblischen Literatur, 
Erfurt, 1787-1804, 4 vols. Svo. Since the appearance of 
Winer’s book, however, these old productions have been entirely 
laid aside. 

There consequently remain only two Bible-dictionaries at all 
worthy of being compared to that of the Leipzig professor. 
The first of these is Calmet’s DictionRaire Historique, Critique, 
Chronologique, Géographique, et Littérale de la Bible, Paris, 1722, 
2 vols., folio, and two supplementary vols. in 1728; but in a 
much improved and enlarged edition in 1730, 4 vols., folio. An 
English translation of this second edition by D’Oyley and Colson 
in 3 vols., folio, appeared at London in 1782. The more recent 
editions by Mr. Charles Taylor and Dr. Robinson of America 
are universally known. ‘The other Bible-dictionary referred to is 
the Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, edited by Dr. Kitto, 
Edinburgh, 1845, 2 vols. 8vo. These two lexicons, however, do 
not embrace the same extent of ground with that of Winer. 
Calmet gives out the scope of his work as being ‘the Letter, 
History, and Criticism of Scripture.’ But what he means to 
include under these vague terms can be learned only from a 
personal acquaintance with his ill-digested lucubrations. As a 
member of the church of Rome, he has many articles which could 
find no place in a Protestant treatise. Besides, he has many 
articles which are of really no value either to Protestant or 
Romanist. And, on the other hand, his list is in many instances 
defective—at least when viewed from the standpoint of modern 
theology. The Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, besides in- 
cluding ‘ Biblical Archzology ’—to which in the more extensive 
sense of that term the Realwérterbuch is confined—contains also 
‘ Biblical Introduction,’ or, still more correctly, the History of 
Holy Writ.4 The German lexicon, therefore, takes up only the 
one half of the field gone over in the English treatise. But, not- 
withstanding this, Dr. Winer’s work cannot be reckoned deficient. 
He takes up a distinct department, which, with the utmost pro- 











4 See Hupfeld, Begriff und Methode der sogenannten biblischen Einleitung, Marb. 
1844; De Wette’s Einleitung in das alte Testament, p. 1, Berlin, 1845; and Oehler’s 
Prolegomena_zur Theologie des alten Testaments, p. 8, Stuttgart, 1845. . 
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priety, can be considered apart from the History of Holy Writ. 
n fact, the History of Holy Writ, as Winer himself states in his 
preface, can be much more advantageously treated of in a syste- 
matic than in an alphabetical order. The English student, 
however, who is so very scantily supplied with works on ‘ Biblical 
Introduction,’ can be disposed to find no particular reason for 
complaint that Dr. Kitto and his contributors have — him 
with a series of such very valuable articles on ‘ the History of 
Holy Writ,’ though he might have considerably preferred a 
systematic to an alphabetical arrangement of a science which is 
much more preparatory to the study of Scripture, than for occa- 
sional consultation when one is already engaged in the study of 
the Bible itself. It is, therefore, only the one half of the Cyclo- 
pedia of Biblical Literature which has common ground with the 
Real-lexicon and can be cotapared to it. 

Calmet was undoubtedly a great man in his day, and he accom- 
Song much for the advancement of Biblical interpretation. 

ut, however praiseworthy and useful his dictionary once was, it 
is by no means suited to the advanced state of theological lite- 
rature. It contains many theories that have long ago been 
exploded, philology that has been —— by more careful 
and philosophical investigations, archeological blunders that have 
long since been exposed and corrected, and innumerable geogra- 
phical descriptions that have been entirely set aside by the con- 
current voice of recent travellers. The Cyclopedia of Biblical 
Literature, as might have been @ priori expected, is not of uniform 
merit. Very many of the articles are admirably written, though 
others are more sketchy and not so sound. As a general rule, 
those who have written most for this compilation have written 
best. Considered as a whole, it is a work of sterling worth and 
real usefulness. It has even already brought about in England 
and America a new era in this department of theological science. 

The Realwérterbuch is a truly Femiiade production. Its every 
page is replete with learning. It is a noble monument, raised at 
an enormous expense of time and trouble. Many a long and 
many a laborious hour its indefatigable author must have pored 
over it. For its composition, many a venerable folio in the 
Leipzig University library must have been despoiled of its 
‘learned dust,’ and many a recent publication on geography 
and natural history been carefully consulted again and again. 
The statement prefixed by the learned Suicer to his The- 
saurus ‘opus viginti annorum indefesso labore adornatum,’ 
may, with a superadded decennary, be truthfully applied to the 





* See, however, the opposite opinion of Credner, Kitto’s Cyelop. vol. i, p, xviii. 
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Herculean task accomplished by our untirable author. The 
Realwérterbuch is anything but superficial. Every article bears 
traces of the hand of the student and scholar. Especially is 
this the case in reference to bibliographical notices and Oriental 
literature. But it is by no means a faultless production. It con- 
tains many grievous errors, and these too upon matters of the 
utmost importance. It is woefully deficient in sound, healthful 
Christian sentiment. The rationalistic sneer and sceptic doubt 
are ever and anon to be met with. It is characterized by no holy 
vein of serious industry and sanctified talent. It is only a scholar- 
like production—and a production, too, which is most unscholar- 
like wherever it is most unchristian. Its jeering.cavils may, as a 
class, be fairly represented as being poor and paltry. Difficulties, 
which even a tyro in theology could most easily solve to the 
satisfaction of any man of an honest heart and sound head, are 
brought forward in the most glaring and exaggerated manner 
with bitter and sarcastic insinuations. Theories are propounded, 
which are but ‘the baseless fabric’ of ungodly visions— unsup- 
ported alike by sound philosophy and the word of God. Hypo- 
theses are framed which can be ‘regarded only as the most 
extraordinary of those exhibitions of human folly which have been 
lately given to the world as speculations concerning our religion.” 
New and daring allegations are made and dismissed with a few 
hasty words, as if every one were bound to receive them on the 
lexicographer’s ipse dixit. Moreover, several articles contain loose, 
rambling statements, and very many are deficient in logical dis- 
crimination and sifting criticism. The bibliographical references, 
too, many and varied and useful though they be, are not uniformly 
characterized by anything like judiciousness of selection. 

To afford a fair specimen of the work itself, we here subjoin a 
translation of the article on the ‘ Apostles.’ It has been fixed 
upon not on account either of its merit or demerit, but simply on 
account of its general interest and its fitness for giving a truthful 
exhibition of the author’s views and style of composition. 


‘ APOSTLES, amdorod\x ; Syr. Pls, Such was the name given 
to the ¢welve, whom, in accordance with the number of the tribes 
of Israel (Matt. xix. 28; Lightfoot, Hor. Heb., 323; cf. Tertull. c. 
Marcion, iv. p. 415),' Jesus chose from among his followers (Mark iii. 
13, 


‘ Prof. Norton, The Genuineness of the Gospels, part ii. ch. iv. vol. i. p. 160, of 
the London reprint of 1847. See the whole chapter, entitled ‘Concluding Remarks 
on the Direct Historical Evidence of the Genuineness of the Gospels,’ which, though 
tinged with the Socinianism of the writer, is, nevertheless, so fur as it yoes, a piece 
of sound Jearning and true philosophy. 

‘! The number twelve was regarded as so fixed, that the Apostles were often 
designated simply of 848exa (Matt. xxvi. 14, 47; John vi. 67; xx. 24, etc.). Even 
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13, seq. ; Luke vi. 13, seq.; ef. John vi. 70), and appointed heralds of 
the kingdom of God (Mark iii. 14) ; whose names are to be found also 
in Matt. x. 2, seq. (though without any mention of their selection).* They 
were educated for this calling (the xnpvocey) by companionship and 
instruction ; moreover, Jesus assigned them for their aid the power 
of healing diseases and casting out demons. See, generally, W. Cave, 
Antiquitates Apostolice ; or, The History of the Apostles, Lond. 1677 
(German, Leip. 1724, 8vo.); F. Spanhem. De Apostolatu et Apostolis 
in s. Dissertatt, histor. quaternio, Ludg. Bat. 1679, 8vo. ; J. F. Buddei, 
Eccles. Apost.. Jen. 1729, 8vo. ; Fr. Burmann, Exercitt. Academ., ii. 
104, seq.; Hess, Gesch. u. Schrift. d. Apostel J., Ziirich, 1821, iii. 
8vo.; G.J. Planck, Gesch. des Chistenth. in der Periode seiner ersten 
Einfiihrung in die Welt durch Jesum und die Apostel, Gotting. 1818, 
ii. 8vo. ; K. Wilhelmi Christi Apostel u. erste Bekenner oder Geschichte 
der Apostel, etc., Heidelb., 1825, 8vo. (Capelli Historia Apostol. 
Illustr., Genev. 1634, 4to., Salmur. 1683, 4to., Frankf. 1691, 8vo., 
refers almost exclusively to the Apostle Paul ; and J. H. G. von Einem, 
Historia Chr. et Apostol., Goett. 1758, 4to., likewise Rullmann, De 
Apostolis, Rint., 1789, 4to., are of little importance.) ‘The names of 
those chosen by Jesus* were: Simon Peter, Andrew, James (the se | 
0 





in relation to an historical event, where all the twelve were no longer together, 
the expression oi 5wdexa is used (1 Cor. xv. 5) as the regular appellation of the 
college. 

‘ = Because both John and Matthew say nothing of the act of choosing the 
Apostles ; already Schleiermacher (Ueber die Schrift des Lucas, p. 88) denied that 
there ever were any formal calling and investiture of all the twelve Apostles 
(ef. Strauss, Leben Jesu, i. 549, f.). The fact that some of the Apostles early 
attached themselves to Jesus (Matt. iv. 19, f.; 21, f.; John i. 35, ff.) cannot be said 
to make the choice and determination of a fixed number to be the messengers of faith 
improbable; while, on the other hand, one can very easily conceive how those disciples, 
who had been gained under remarkable circumstances, should have been thus spe- 
cially taken notice of. The Apostles always appear in the Evangelists, even in John 
(ef. vi. 67), as an assembly constituted of twelve, and indeed in such a manner, that, 
when Judas was separated from them, they themselves considered it necessary to 
fill up the college (Acts i. 15, ff.). John also (xv. 16) represents Jesus himself as 
referring to the act whereby they were chosen. Besides, it is very natural, if Jesus 
was in the habit of looking into the future, that he should early select special con- 
tinuators of his work, upon the formation of whose character he could exercise 
immediate influence, and the remarkable number twelve would not be collected 
by accident. The addition of Paul in later times to the Apostolic College much 
less interfered with the intention of Christ, and the consecration which His personal 
selection 7 unto those whom He chose, than the choosing of Matthias, for Paul 
considered himself as personally chosen by Christ. Finally, améorodos is never 
absolutely used of any other persons than the Apostles themselves (Paul being 
included). ‘This holds true even of Rom. xvi.7. Nor can it be regarded as inter- 
fering with the name of this office, that fellow-labourers of the Apostles should be 
ealled the aréoroAo (the delegates) of a particular church-community (2 Cor, viii. 
23; Phil. ii. 25). See further Hase, Leben Jesu, p. 111. 

‘8 The arrangement of the Apostles is almost the very same in the catalogues 
contained in the three Evangelists. There is, however, a slight difference, Acts i. 13. 
There the names are ranked in pairs, The first two pairs cousist of pairs of brothers, 
Peter and Andrew, James the Greater and John; and these names thus follow each 
other in Matthew and Luke, whereas Mark places Andrew last. The third pair 
are Philip and Bartholomew; the fourth, Thomas and Matthew, or, according to 
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of Zebedee), John, Philip, Bartholomew, Thomas, Matthew (Levi), 
James (the son of Alpheus), Lebbeus (‘Thaddeus), Simon, and Judas 
Iscariot.‘ . They were all unlearned (J. Lami, De Eruditione Apos- 
tolor. (Flor. 1738, 8vo.] c. 2 and 7°), simple, trainable men from 
among the people, mostly Galileans (for Jesus was convinced that spi- 
ritual regeneration must and would take its rise from among the people, 
Matt. xi. 25), partly related unto Jesus and the companions of His 
youth, some of them formerly the disciples of John the Baptist. There 
was no order of rank among the Apostles ; and although, in Matt. xvi. 
18, a pre-eminent part in the founding of the Christian church is 
allotted to Peter (see the interpreters on the passage), and he, even 
apart from this, stands forward already in the Gospels before the others, 
yet he was not therefore the superior ( Vorgesetzter) of the other Apostles ; 
nor was he recognized as such in the apostolic church (see the article 
PeTer). Jesus early made the Apostles acquainted with the whole 
earnestness, yea, even with the sure danger of their calling (Matt. x. 
17). He did not communicate to them, however, what might properly 
be called esoteric instruction. As the whole teaching of Jesus had a 
practical tendency, so it possessed no mysteries for the initiated. The 
Apostles accompanied Him when He went about teaching; and when 
He journeyed to the feasts,° they beheld His noble deeds, they listened 
to His addresses to the people (Matt. v. 1, seq. ; xxiii. 1, seq. ; Luke iv. 
13, seq.), and heard His conversations with the learned Jews (Matt. xix. 
13, seq.; Luke x. 25, seq.). They attended Him (especially the more 
intimate of them, Peter, John, and James the Elder) not unfrequently 
in private (Matt. xvii. 1, seq.), and conversed with Him, requesting in- 


Luke and Mark, invertedly, Matthew and Thomas; the fifth and sixth pairs have 
the greatest variation (James the Less, Judas, Thaddeus, Simon the Canaanite, and 
Judas Iscariot, or, according to Luke, James the Less, Simon the Canaanite, Judas, 
Thaddeus, Judas Iscariot), Judas, however, always being placed last. ‘There were 
doubtless various reasons on account of which the chief persons occupied a fixed 
order. See Clemen. in my Zeitsch. fiir wissenschaf. Theol., iii. 334, ff.; Meyer 
on Matt., x. 2. 

‘4 For the names of the Apostles, in Mohammedan tradition, see Thilo, Apoc., 
i, 152. 

‘5 Arnobius, i. p.8,.... Ne qua subesset suspicio magicis se artibus munera illa 
beneficiaque largitum ex immensa illa populi multitudine . . . . piscatores, opifices, 
rusticanos atque id genus delegit imperitorum, qui per varias gentes missi cuncta 
illa miracula sine ullis fucis atque adminiculis perpetrarent.’—Neander, Leb, Jesu, 

. 226, f. 

i 8 Jesus made more lengthened journeys only in summer at the time of the feasts, 
which every religious Jew was wont to celebrate; His shorter visits to places 
situated in the neighbourhood of Capernaum certainly did not occupy the whole of 
His tine. Thus could the Apostles be almost constantly in His company (cf. Acts 
i, 21), without entirely giving up their civil occupations or forsaking their homes 
(cf. Mark i. 29), for some of the Apostles were married (Matt. viii. 14; 1 Cor. 
ix. 5; see Euseb., Hist, Eccles, iii, 30; J. A, Schmid, Diss, de Apostolis Uzoratis. 
Helmst., 1704 [Vitab. 1734}, 4to. ; ef. Deyling, Observatt., iii. 469, seqq. ; Ch. M. 
Pfaff, De Circumductione soror. mulierum Apostolicu, Tubing., 1751, 4to.; and 
Schulthess, Neuest. Theol. Nachricht, 1828, i. 130, ft.). Concerning the advantage 
which could arise to apostolic labours from the accompanying aid of such wives of 
Apostles (1 Cor. ix. 5), see Clemens Alex., Strom., iii, p.191. This father regarded 
only the adeaph (1 Cor. ix. 5) as improper. : 
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formation (Matt. xv. 15, seq. ; xviii. 1, seq. ; Luke viii. 9, seq. ; xii. 41; 
xvii. 5 ; John ix, 2, seq.) on religious matters, sometimes in reference to 
the declarations of Jesus, sometimes generally (Matt. xiii. 10, seq.) ; 
yea, they were once even sent to proclaim the kingdom of God (Mark 
vi. 7, seq. ; Luke ix. 6, seq.), and happily brought about cures (Mark vi. 
13; Luke ix. 6), although in this last particular they were not always 
successful (Matt. xvii. 16.) They indeed recognized Jesus (Matt. xvi. 
16; Luke ix. 20) as the Messiah (6 Xprord¢ rod Beov), endowed with 
mighty power (Luke xi. 54); yet, being hindered by weak powers of 
comprehension and national prejudices, they made slow progress in the 
comprehension of the spiritual doctrine and design of their Master 
(Matt. xv. 16; xvi. 22; xvii. 20, seq.; Luke ix. 54; John xvi. 12). 
They found it necessary to ask Him the meaning of simple, plain 
parables (Luke xii. 41, seq.), confessed openly the weakness of their faith 
(Luke xvii. 5), and, even at the departure of Jesus from the earth, 
although they had for more than two years (see the art. Jesus) been 
carefully reared and instructed step by step (Matt. xvi. 21), they were 
still weak in understanding (Luke xxiv. 21; cf. John xvi. 21). See 
Vollborth, De Discip. Christi per gradus ad dignitatem et potent, 
Apostol. evectis, Gotting. 1790, 4to.; Bagge, De sapientia Christi in 
Electione, Institutione, et Missione Apostolor., Jen. 1754, 4to.; Ziez, 
Quomodo Notio de Messia in animis App. sensim sensimque clariorem 
acceperit lucem, Lubec, 1793, ii. 4to.; Liebe, in Augusti N. Theol. 
Bliitt., ii. i. 42, seq. ; Ernesti, De Preclara Chr. in App. instituendis 
sapientia et prudentia, Gotting. 1834, 4to.; Neander, Leb. J., 229, seq. 
ef. also E. A. Ph. Mahn, Comm. in qua ducibus IV. Evangg. Apostolo- 
rumque Scriptis distinguuntur tempora et notantur vie, quib. Apostoli 
Jesu doctrinam divin. sensim sensimque melius perspexerint, Gotting. 
1809, 4to. Even the symbolical consecration (Weihe), which, under 
such solemn circumstances, they received at the last supper (Matt. xxvi. 
26, seq. ; Mark xiv. 22, seq. ; Luke xxii. 17, seq.), neither kindled enthu- 
siasm within them (Matt. xxvi. 40, seq.), nor preserved them from discon- 
solateness at the death of Jesus (Mark xvi. 14, seq. ; Luke xxiv. 13, seq., 
36, seq.; John xx. 9, 25, seq.). They left the burial of the Lord to 
women and one who was not an Apostle ; and his indubitably proven 
resurrection first gathered them together again. Yet many of them 
went back again to their occupations (John xxi. 3, seq.), and it required 
a new injunction of their Master (Matt. xxviii. 18, seq.) to bring them 
again to their calling and to assemble them in Jerusalem (Acts i. 4). 
Here they continued in pious communion of the Holy Spirit (John xx. 
22), whom Jesus had promised unto them as the Comforter (John xiv. 
26; xvi. 13; Acts i. 8); and, soon after the departure of the Divine 
Teacher, on the feast of Pentecost, which was commemorative of the 
establishment of the Old Covenant, being affected by an extraordinary 
phenomenon,’ they felt the power of this Spirit entering into them 

(Acts 





_ ‘7 The occurrence in Acts ii. is to be explained partly psychologically, and partly 
it may be embellished in the tradition of the tale. The disciples, awaiting the 
promised rveiua, were assembled together on the feast of the giving of the law, 
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(Acts ii.), and hesitated not—after they had by the election of Matthias 
(see the article) redintegrated the number of the Twelve, which had been 
diminished by the apostacy of Judas (Acts i. 15, seq.)—as the witnesses 
of the life and resurrection of their Lord (Luke xxiv. 48 ; Acts i. 8, 22; 
ii. 32; iii. 15; v. 32; xiii. 31), to begin® with courage and success 
(Acts ii. 41) the proclamation of the kingdom of God in the holy city 
itself. ‘Their calling was now determined, and clear light was now 
manifested to them in regard to many things that had formerly been 
dark (John ii. 22; xii. 16: see Henke in Pott, Sylloge, i. 19, seq.). 
The mother assembly at Jerusalem became, under the eyes of the 
Apostles, and not without their personal sacrifice, a society inwardly 
united, though as yet by no means outwardly separated from the Jewish 
cultus (Acts iii.-vii.); and the apostolical activity already carried the 
seed of the divine word to the Samaritans, among whom Jesus (John iv.) 
had formerly found susceptible hearts (Acts viii. 5, seq., 14). This was 
the first period of apostolical labour, But still more important was 
the step of Peter, who, not without the aversion and disapprobation of 
the primitive Christians, preached (Acts x. xi.) the Gospel unto the 





and were absorbed in ardent, ecstatic contemplation. There followed a peal of 
thunder that shook the whole building, and the ecstatic disciples saw, or believed 
that they saw, fiery flames (tongues, Isa, v. 24, cf. my edit. of Simon’s Lezic. Hebr. 
. 587), which, as symbols of the Holy Ghost, descended upon them (cf, Wetsten., 
li, 462, seq.). Powerfully influenced, and affected by the nearness of the Godhead, 
they expressed themselves with all the vivacity of the Oriental character in burning 
adoration of God (Acts x. 44, seq.), and must have exhibited to those who were 
present an unwonted spectacle. Ve is very difficult to say what the Aadciv érépais 
yAdoous (ver. 4) actually was, and how much the legend has added to the facts of 
the case. It is certainly the design of Luke to relate an extraordinary wonder. 
This is evident from the special recounting of the foreign tongues (ver. 9, seq.) ; and 
indeed it is in relation to this that the embellishing legend may have been prin- 
cipally engaged. It is easily imaginable that those who spoke expressed themselves 
contrary to their usual custom in their different vernacnlar tongues (for enthusiastic 
persons always prefer their mother-tongue) ; yet one cannot in the present case see 
how, in the prayer-room of the Galileans (ver. 7), or even of all the then Christians 
(ver. 1), any considerable difference of dialect could exist. One must therefore 
adopt the opinion that in the room referred to there were Jews present from different 
lands ; or, is the astonishment of the multitude to be regarded only as the result of 
the eloquent enthusiasm with which (in an unusual language!) the Galileans ex- 
pressed themselves, and the dressing up of the érépais yAdoous to be looked upon 
only as the product of the wonder-working legend? At all events, it must be con- 
fessed, that all the difficulties of this relation cannot be cleared up; and that, in 
whatever manner it is to be regarded, a merely uatural view of the matter cannot 
be reckoned the opinion of the historian. Cf. the different, and partly most absurd, 
notions of expositors, especially Kuiné] and De Wette, on Acts ii.; J. Schulthess, 
De Charismatibus Spir. Sancti, Lips. 1818, i. 8vo. ; Schulz, Geistesgaben der ersten 
Christen, Breslau, 1836, 8vo.; Neander, Pffanz, i. 11, seq. Hoffmann of late ( Weis- 
$ag., ii. 207, seq.) seeks to destroy all scientific investigations, as above, concerning 
the yA. érép. Aadciv. 

‘8 According to an old legend, the Apostles in the preaching of the Gospel divided 
the countries of the (then known) world (Socrat., Hist. Eccles, i.19; Rufin., Hist. 
Eceles., i. 9; ef. Theodoret, Ad Ps. exvi. 1: tradition still points out the spot in 
Jerusalem where this took place, see F. Fabri, i. 269); and it is to this that the 
Festum divisionis Apostolor. (15th July) refers. Such a division, however, is refuted 
by the long-continued particularism of the Apostles, and is certainly nothing else 
than a dogmatic production. 
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heathen on the sea-coast ; for this was the signal for the organization 
of a second and considerable assembly in Antioch, the Syrian capital, 
(Acts xi. 21), with which the assembly at Jerusalem placed itself 
in friendly correspondence (Acts xi. 22, seq.). This was the second 
period of apostolic labour. But what had hitherto taken place was at 
once thrown in the shade by the vigorous conduct of Paul, a Pharisee, 
who had been won for the apostolie calling in a wonderful manner. 
Although regarded at first with suspicion, he was able by his ener- 
getic personality to obtain the consent and approbation of the Apostles 
(Acts xiii.). Yet he found himself preferably situated in Antioch, 
whence, with the assistance of powerful companions, whom he instructed, 
he carried the Gospel into far distant heathen lands, leaving to others 
(to Peter, cf. Gal. ii. 7) the conversion of the Jews. This was the 
third period of apostolic labour. Henceforth Paul is the central point 
of the Acts of the Apostles ; even Peter gradually disappears ; and it 
is not till after the removal of Paul from Asia Minor that John again 
appears, quietly but powerfully working in small circles. ‘Thus it was 
a man, who perhaps was personally unacquainted with Christ, who at 
least was not trained and consecrated by Him to be an Apostle, who 
accomplished more for Christianity than all the immediate Apostles, 
not only extensively and in reference to the geographical surface of his 
exertions, but also intensively, since he it was that determined the uni- 
versal tendency of the Christian scheme of salvation, and sought to 
reconcile with learning the simple doctrine of heaven. It is remarkable 
that it should have been a Pharisee, who should have most thoroughly 
followed out the world-historical spirit of Christianity! With the 
exception of what is related incidentally in the work of Luke concern- 
ing Peter, John (Acts viii, 14), and the two Jameses (Acts xii. 2, 17; 
xv. 13; xxi. 18), the accredited history makes nothing further known 
about the Apostles of Jesus. ‘There are tales, partly out of ancient 
times (Euseb., Hist. Eccles., iii. 1), concerning nearly all the Apostles 
(see the Acta Apostolor. Apocrypha, which are generally ascribed to a 
certain Abdias, in Fabric., Cod. Apocryph., i. 402, seqq. ; and W. Cave, 
Antiquitates Apos., see above; also Perionii, Vite Apostolor., Par. 
1551, 16to, and Frankf. 1744, 8vo.°). As, however, they partly con- 
tradict each other, and their gradual growth can often be traced, they 
must be carefully sifted. But all things being duly considered, we may 
warrantably infer that James (see the article), after the execution of the 
elder James (Acts xii. 2), generally resided at Jerusalem (cf. Acts xii. 
17), and was recognized as the director of the affairs of the Apostles 
(Acts xv. 13; xxi. 18; Gal. ii. 9), whereas Peter journeyed mostly as 
a missionary among the Jews (ardarodog rij¢ meperopijc, Gal. ii. 8) ; 
and, finally, John (all the three are called orto: of the assembly, Gal. 
ii. 9) was engaged at Ephesus in spreading and rearing disciples for the 
practical, heartfelt character of Christianity, which was already endan- 
gered by Gnostic tendencies. Though we cannot regard the labours 





*® Ludewig, Die Apostel J. oder mannichf. Nachricht. und Untersuch. histor.-krit. 
Art iiber die Schicksale u.das Wirken d. Apostel. Quedlinb, 1841, 8vo. ; Jod. Heringa, 
Question. de Vitis Apostolor., Tielae, 1844, 8vo. 
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of the Apostles as insignificant, still it is remarkable that the imme- 
diate Apostles did not accomplish more for the evangelical message, 
and that the labours of the most of them should be related already 
during the first century only in very unwarranted tales, The choice 
made by Jesus might thus easily appear to have been in a great mea- 
sure unsuccessful, especially as there was among those who had been 
chosen also a Judas! But we must not forget that it was important 
for Jesus in many respects to form a small circle around Him very 
early, at a time when a great choice was not afforded Him (Matt. ix. 
37, seq.), that Jesus must have regarded chiefly moral and intellectual 
trainableness, and that the final result of His training of the disciples 
(especially when we remember the turn which the Christian affairs took 
through the instrumentality of Paul) neither depended upon Him alone, 
nor even—if He did not possess omniscience (which even in John ii. 25, 
is certainly not attributed to Him)—could with certainty be foreseen.” 
He chose men of different individualities (F. Q. Gregorii Diss. IT. De 
Temperamentis Scriptorum N. T., Lipz. 1710, 4to., ef. Hase, Leben J., 
112, seq.), part of them of very marked characters (Neander, Leben J, 
223, seq.), and it is not to be supposed that He himself meant that they 
would all be suited for the great calling. Still, the founding of the 
Church in the Holy Land and its neighbourhood is their work and 
service. See further the single articles; but concerning the labours 
of the Apostles (within the scope of the New Testament), Neander, 
Geschichte d. Pflanz. u. Leitung d. Christl. Kirche durch die Apostel, 
Hamb., (1832, seq.), 3 Aufl., 1841. 2 bde. 8vo.’ 


This article has many great excellencies. They are so obvious, 
that it is unnecessary particularly to specify them. But it has at 
the same time many grievous defects, Its Bibliographical Notices 
are very numerous, but not very judiciously chosen. ‘There are 
various books referred to, which contain no substantial informa- 
tion concerning the Apostles, and there are other valuable authors 
—such as Suicer, Alban Butler, Lardner, McLean, and Schelling’ 
—who have been entirely overlooked. The Arrangement is tar 
from being distinct and philosophical. The subject should have 
been treated of under some such great divisions as—‘ The History 
of the Twelve as Disciples," and ‘ The History of the Twelve as 
Apostles.’ By taking the day of Pentecost as the great line of 
demarkation, and considering the Twelve up to that period as 
scholars and afterwards as teachers, a much clearer notion of the 
whole matter might have been afforded. The Information— 





‘1 Ammon (Leb. Jesu, ii. 7) represents this as an historical fact... .“ When 
one considers that they (such as Judas, Thomas, Lebbeus, and Simon the Zealot) 
were found by Jesus to be less serviceable in their calling as teachers, and there- 
fore—without on this account being deprived of their office (!)—superseded by 
others.” (?)’ 

8 Still sore recently, Mr. Stanley has admirably treated of the Apostles in his 
Sermons and Essays on the Apostolical Age, Oxford, 1847. 

4 Dr. Winer has no separate article on the Disciples. 
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considering the length of the article—is very defective. There is 
really no solid instruction given concerning either the name or the 
characteristics of the Apostles. There is no adequate answer 
given to the questions—What is meant by the name Apostle? 
Wherein does the apostolical office consist ? These most important 
inquiries might have been answered in very small space. The 
word ’Agdcrodos might have been traced to its origin. The cor- 
responding Hebrew term mow might have been attended to. 


The different significations of ’Awcsrodos might have been set 
forth somewhat in the same manner as they are to be found 
distinguished in Wahl and Robinson and Suicer. But of even 
still greater importance was it for the author to have stated 
wherein the apostolical character consists. He ought to have 
given some criteria whereby the apostles could be separated from 
all other office-bearers in the church. ‘This might have been done 
very shortly somewhat in the following manner :—I. The apostles 
are the representatives or ambassadors of Christ, Luke vi. 13. 
(The same thing is true also of Paul, 2 Cor. v. 20.) Therefore 
they were immediately appointed by Christ, Mark iii. 14; Luke 
vi. 13; John xv. 16; xx. 21. (The same thing is true of Paul, 
Acts xx. 24; Rom. i. 5; Gal.i.1.) IL. They are the witnesses 
of Christ’s resurrection, Luke xxiv. 48; John xv. 27; Acts i. 8; 
x. 40—42. (This also holds good in the case of Paul, Acts xxii. 
15; xxvi. 16) Therefore, they saw Christ after his resurrection, 
Matt. xxviii. 16, 17; John xxi.1. (This also holds good in the 
case of Paul, Acts xxii. 14; xxvi. 16; 1 Cor.’ix. 1; xv. 8.) 
III. They are the Authoritative Teachers of Christianity and 
Founders of the Christian Church, Matt. xviii. 18; John xx. 23; 
(Paul received the same commission, Rom. i. 1—5 ; Gal. i. 11— 
17.) Therefore, they were empowered to work miracles and were 
inspired by the Holy Ghost, Matt. x.1; Mark iii. 15; vi. 7; xvi. 
20; Luke ix. 1; Acts ii. 48; Matt. xxviii. 20; Luke xxiv. 49 ; 
John xiv. 16, 17, 26; xvi. 13—15; xx. 22; Actsi. 8; ii. l—4. 
(Paul received the same gifts, 2 Cor. xii. 11,12. Acts ix. 17; 
1 Cor. ii. 1O—13.) Many of the Doctrinal Views brought for- 
ward by Professor Winer in this article on the Apostles are en- 
tirely spurious. It does not lie, however, within our scope to give - 
a lengthened refutation of them. Several are so absurd as to need 
no refutation. ‘ They are too trifling to be confuted, and deserve 
to be mentioned only that they may be despised.’' Others, though 
known to be false, cannot be shown to be so without impugning 
the author’s whole standpoint. His seventh note contains the 
most remarkable of these vagaries. Some of them might be re- 
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garded as truly ridiculous—if any opinion upon such a momentous 
subject could with propriety be spoken of as ludicrous. When he 
asserts that the occurrence on the day of Pentecost, recorded in 
Acts, chap. ii., is to be explained, ‘ partly psychologically and to be 
regarded partly an embellished tradition of the tale,’ it could have 
been wished that the learned author had taken the trouble to have 
given some reason for such a strange notion. He then goes on to 
say, that the disciples, ‘absorbed in ardent and ecstatic contempla- 
tion, upon hearing a peal of thunder, believed that they saw fiery 
flames which descended upon them, and that, becoming powerfully 
affected, they broke out into all the vivacity of the Oriental 
character in adoration of God and exhibited to those present an 
unwonted spectacle!’ Such a statement, however, is but a piece 
of drivelling rationalism, without any foundation to rest upon. It 
is quite true that the Oriental style is often bombastic and exag- 
gerated ; but any man of common sense can most easily make a 
very marked distinction between the plain, unadorned narrative of 
Luke and such Orientalism as ‘The armies of the English ride 
upon the vapours of boiling caldrons, and their horses are flaming 
coals! whirr! whirr! all by wheels! whiz! whiz! all by steam! 
When he goes on further to speak in the same note of ‘the legen- 
dary character’ of Luke’s history, though he thus takes a very 
convenient method of helping himself out of the difficulties of 
naturalism, he certainly does not take a very warrantable or safe 
one. 

But, notwithstanding all this, it is somewhat pleasing to find such 
aman as Winer stating in his preface to the last edition of his Dic- 
tionary, ‘that upon the whole there appears to him to be contained 
even in the Old Testament more true continuous history than is now 
granted by many, and that he has learned “7 his labours this 
time also to entertain a higher respect for the Bible.’ Both for 
his own sake and that of the Christian Church, it would be well 
if a man of such unquestionable learning as the Leipzig Professor 
would feel himseif induced in mature age not merely to make such 
concessions as were made in bygone days by the aged Eichhorn 
and E. F. C. Rosenmiiller, but also, like his contemporaries, Leo, 
Tholuck, and Hengstenberg, to abandon rationalism altogether, 
and, with genuine simplicity, to receive the Holy Scriptures as a 
true and credible ‘ declaration of those things which are most 
surely believed among us,’ and, as fitted under the blessing of the 
spirit of God, ‘to make us wise unto salvation through faith which 
is in Christ Jesus.’ 





k Eothen, p. 15. 
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CHRISTIANITY IN HARMONY WITH OUR 
FACULTIES. 


A SERMON. 


Translated from the French of the Rev. ATHANASE CoQuEREL, 
Pastor of the Reformed Church at Paris.* i 


‘God knowcth whereof we are made.’—Ps. ciii. 14. 


Tue Creator knows the creation. 

See that vast edifice in which you may wander as in a maze: 
the architect who planned it knows all its intricacies, and will 
lead you through chon all in turn; the plan of this or that palace 
is ever spread out in idea before him in its very least compart- 
ments. Behold this ingenious apparatus, vomiting forth steam, 
or smoke, or flame, and which to your ignorant eyes appears but 
a confused assemblage of springs and wheels; the mechanist who 
made it will explain to you beforehand the movement of every 
branch of iron, and will prove to you how the play of the smallest 

ieces contributes to the power of the whole. This knowledge 
Gleaiee to them as it were by right ; the idea of a work is in the 
mind of the workman, and the proof that he knows his work lies 
in the fact that he was able to produce it. Extend these simple 

rinciples, and apply them to the work of creation: and if your 
faith accept this dogma in all its mysterious simplicity ; if you be 
well convinced with Moses, that in the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth; if you believe that creation is a drawing 
forth from nonentity—these principles, when applied to God him- 
self, retain all their justness; and it is very certain that the 
Creator knows his creation. 

This science of God includes man, and the Psalmist may well 
exclaim in support of his confidence, God knoweth whereof we are 
made. Man and bis double nature, his covering of dust, which 





* We gladly insert this Sermon, for the translation of which we are indebted to 
the pen of an accomplished lady—not only from the beauty and originality of the 
views which are embodied and eloquently enforced in it, but on account of the 
peculiar interest which (especially at this time) attaches itself to the name of the 
excellent and gifted author. The subject is one that seems to us highly appropriate 
to the pages of this Journal. 
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must return to dust, and his Living soul, his immortal spirit, which 
shall return unto God who gave it—man, in the fullness of his 
nature, is known to God. This admirable body, at once so strong 
and so feeble, with its wonderful organs, its inmost structure, a 
labyrinth of science, wherein observation loses itself, its delicate 
fibres, whose action escapes the most learned and sometimes the 
most cruel experience, all this organized matter which God has 
thought fit to serve for a time as the instrument of our soul, is 
laid bare before him; and the Psalmist was right when, in his 
magnificent thanksgiving, he said to God, My bones are not hid 
from thee; though I be made secretly and fashioned beneath in the 
earth, thine eyes did see my substance, yet being imperfect ; and in 
thy book were all my members written. ..... God knoweth 
whereof we are made. And our soul, the faculties it is endowed 
with, its amount of reason, its force of sensibility, its length of 
memory, the delicacy of its moral sense, and power of its religious 
instinct, and the ardour of imagination, and the reciprocal action 
of temperament and habit, of nature and education, the degree of 
influence possessed by the soul over the body, and that still more 
mysterious tyranny exercised by the physical being over the 
moral being—all these secrets which are often unfathomable for 
us who bear them in ourselves, are no secrets for God. Our 
immortal soul is his work as well as our perishable body, and 
God knoweth whereof we are made. 

I pause to enlarge upon this reflection of the royal prophet, 
which is taken from one of his most sublime compositions. 
David applies the words of the text especially in a spiritual sense, 
the idea being otherwise familiar to his genius, and often re- 
peated in his poems. His faith and piety were moved by the 
gravity of this principle. It may be said indeed that religion is 
wholly influenced by this principle, and you do away in a manner 
with the notion of a Divine Creator if you hesitate to admit that 
he knows his creation. Providence rests upon this principle ; the 
direction of the world is only possible on the condition of its being 
known, and known in detail, to the extent that, according to Christ, 
the very hairs of our head are all numbered. Moral responsibility 
rests upon this principle; the judgment of mankind is only 
feasible on the condition of mankind being known, and if every 
intention of our hearts, each look of our eyes, each word of our 
lips, be not laid bare before God, how shall he ask account of us 
of all our ways? Even Redemption rests upon this principle ; 
this invaluable and immense remedy, offered for the evil which is 


.the canker of humanity both during life and in death, was only 


practicable on the condition of that evil being known; and if 
God, by his supreme knowledge had not known the amount of 
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sin upon earth, how should he have known that for counterpoise 
were required the cradle of Bethlehem and the cross of Calvary ? 

My brethren, God knoweth whereof we are made. 

From this principle and the considerations deduced from it, I 
would wish to prove to you that the religion which has been given 
us by that God who knoweth whereof we are made, must be 
suitable to our nature. If, then, Christianity be divine, if it be 
not an invention of human genius, but a gift of grace: if it be 
not a mere progression of our wisdom, but a direct revelation, 
Christianity must of necessity be appropriate to our faculties, an 
intimate and simple connection must exist between the truths of 
the Gospel and the attributes of man. This is what I wish to 
study with you to-day. Man being gifted with reason, imagina- 
tion, conscience, and sensibility, | wish to show you how suplaiiy 
in harmony Christianity is with these elements of our soul, and we 
will afterwards examine what use man should make of a religion 
which was formed expressly for himself. 

I. Man is a reasonable being. He feels himself created for 
knowledge, and he accepts ignorance only against his will. He 
rushes towards light wherever he perceives it glimmering ; and if 
he allow himself too often to be led astray by deceptive rays, 
these errors even are a proof that he values and instinctively seeks 
light. ‘The sphere of his reason is bounded, it is true ; whatever 
object it propose to itself in its reflections, calculations, or 
experience, towards whatever point of the intellectual compass it 
be directed, it will soon be repelled by its own barrier and must 
confess itself unable to pass or overcome it ; it vaguely feels that 
more brilliant lights await it in another phase of existence, and 
thence the ingenious temerity, thence the ardour which carries 
man towards unattainable knowledge: thence that curious dis- 

roportion between our means of learning and our ambition for 
featiatiatiee There is nothing in heaven, or on earth, in life, and 
in death, in God and in man, there is nothing that our reason 
does not seek to penetrate. To such a point is man a reasonable 
being ; he wishes to be so indeed more than he can be ; he wishes 
at all risks to acquire knowledge, and knowledge often of whatever 
kind. 

God knoweth whereof we are made, and the religion he has 
given us is a science. 

In whatever aspect you may consider Christianity, you will 
find in it all the characteristics composing a positive science, all 
the elements which oblige the human mind to reflect and study. 
Considered as a history, Christianity dates from the very an 
of mankind, and descends to us from generation to generation ; 
the first sinner heard the first promise of salvation ; from age to 
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age the light of Him who was able to say I am the light of the 
world, seems to be dawning in the horizon; the patriarchs are his 
precursors ; the prophets his witnesses ; the old covenant is but 
the preparation of his coming. From that time forward, from 
the foot of his cross and the brink of his grave, the Church gains 
ground unceasingly, and the Gospel is so thoroughly entwined in 
the fate of nations, that since the foundation of Christianity it is 
no longer possible to write a page of history without its being 
mentioned. Considered as a + alr Christianity furnishes a 
solution to the greatest problems which have occupied the 
human mind. Christianity gives a divine answer to every human 
inquiry ; and alone, of all the systems of religion which have 
made mankind progress and reflect, Christianity is complete, and 
leaves nothing beyond the pale of the faith it istils. From the 
Infinity of God to the nature of man, from eternity down to your 
own existence which endures but for a moment, from sovereign 
happiness down to your happiness and to your tears, from divine 
perfection to the very least of your virtues, all finds an explanation 
in Christianity. Revelation, which contains all this, is an inex- 
haustible mine of which no eye has yet seen all the treasures. 
Faith, seconded even by the most humble, by the most sublime 
genius, may always find something fresh to study ; and St. Paul, 
doubtless, was right when he said to the Corinthians that among 
them he determined nut to know anything save Jesus Christ and him 
crucified ; but this indeed is knowing all. Man is a reasonable 
being, and his religion is a science. 

Il. Man is never satisfied with reality, or with what he is; he 
occupies his mind with possibilities, or with what he may be. 
Man, gifted with reason, is gifted also with imagination: this is 
not a distinct faculty, if you will: it is but the action of his 
intellect. It signifies little if you admit that such an exercise of 
the mind be general, and that all men, though doubtless in very 
various degrees, be gifted with imagination. Who has not 
allowed himself to be cradled by the dreams of his fancy? Who 
is there, who, when looking into himself, has not been moved in 
counting over the treasures of affection, happiness, and hope he 
bears within him? Who has not quitted in idea the narrow 
miserable fate allotted to him, and basked in the sunshine of his 
own imagination? Who has not pictured to himself this world 
of weariness and deception, calumny and misfortune, of mourn- 
ing and separation, this world in which evil is paramount, changed 
into another world without misery, without lassitude, or affliction, 
or graves? Whether confused or distinct, studied or spon- 
taneous, whether rare or frequent, these pictures—do not doubt 
it—ofler themselves to every mind. ‘There is something in our 
soul 
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soul and much in our life which prevents us from being satisfied 
with this life, and which renders us all in turn painters and 
poets, to picture and promise to ourselves more elevated, more 
brilliant destinies which shall suit us better. This power of the 
soul it is which lends to the fine arts, to eloquence, to poetry all 
their charm. When a man of genius makes you feel the 
influence of art, when an eloquent expression enchants and excites 
you, when some holy and pure poetry touches your heart,— 
consider well; the impression you receive ever consists in being 
transported for a time out of the present and actual world into 
an imaginary world, into a time of being which is not or is no 
longer; and you receive this impression solely because your 
imagination responds to that of the painter, the orator, or the 
poet ; your imagination follows his, and you are carried away into 
the regions of fantasy. 

But God knoweth whereof we are made, and the religion he 
has given us is in itself poetry. 

What, my brethren, is more poetical than Christianity ? 
What is there which so well harmonizes with that innate senti- 
ment of the beautiful we all possess? And what influence is 
equal to that of faith for the cultivation and encouragement of 
this feeling? I spoke of art: Christianity has inspired the arts 
for centuries, and they have not yet exhausted it; that they have 
often badly interpreted it is not the fault of Christianity ; and the 
treasures of beauty it offers are so rich that even when repre- 
sented falsely, beauties are found unknown to paganism. I spoke 
to you of eloquence. Christianity has endowed the world with a 
new eloquence, as it has enriched it with a new architecture: and 
only when speaking of the Gospel has modern genius competed 
with that of antiquity, and cannot fear rivalry. pore to you of 
poetry: my brethren, the only poem that can bear comparison 
with those bequeathed to us by antiquity, and which carries away 
the palm from those masterpieces—at all events as regards 
grandeur—is a biblical poem, a Christian poem. But why do I 
quote as examples these wonders of the human mind? The 
humblest Christian, with his Bible in his hand, is a poet, and has 
an inexhaustible treasure of poetry at his disposal, from the most 
touching passages to the most elevated and sublime, whether he 
weep with Joseph forgiving his brothers, or mingle with an 
angel-chorus when repeating the accents of a David, an Asaph, 
or an Isaiah. The humblest Christian, with the help of his faith, 
lays hold on the past, and pictures to himself the scenes of the 
Gospel; or, anticipating the future, imagines on earth and in 
heaven, and for the day even of his death, scenes whose grandeur 
and beauty make the finest efforts of art pale beside them ; and 
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when these visions of the night have vanished, which took him so 

far away from the world and the present hour, it is sufficient 

that he be able to say with St. Paul, whether it was in the body I 

cannot tell, or whether out of the body... . . My brethren, man 

is endowed with imagination, and his religion is essentially 
etical. 

III. Man was not placed in this world merely for the exercise 
of his reason and the research of truth, for the cultivation of his 
imagination and the research of the beautiful ; he must, above all, 
seek and practise good; in other words, man is a moral being. 
He is so manifestly this by force and nature, that a man devoid 
of conscience is no more to be found than a man without religion. 
In the midst of the prodigious diversity presented by human life 
on our globe, in every degree of barbarism or civilization, under 
the influence of every kind of worship, upon whatever basis he rest 
his right of property, whatever circle he have traced for his family, 
man ever feels his conscience alive to the inseparable notions of 
good and evil; in the abysses of his soul man ever hears a mighty 
voice declaring to him, Behold good, and behold evil; from the 
moment he puts foot on earth and begins to walk, man sees ever 
rising at his side and walking with him these two terrible com- 
panions of his journey, good and evil. And what indefatigable 
efforts has he not made to distinguish correctly the one from the 
other, and too often, alas! what mistaken efforts! How many 
masters have offered to teach him this great lesson, and give him 
a light to illumine his conscience which they pretended inex- 
tinguishable! How many laws has he not framed for himself as 
laws of conscience, without perceiving that, in promulgating them, 
he pursued a mistaken path, and was seeking in his blinded con- 
science the very light that was wanting to it! These powerless 
attempts which God has taken care should not lead to despair, 
and the corrective of which lies in the principle that of every one 
shall be asked according to that which has been given him, are 
striking proofs that man is naturally a conscientious being, since 
in the place of real virtues, when he is ignorant of them, he exacts 
from himself factitious virtues, with which he rests satisfied... .. 
God knoweth whereof we are made, and the religion he has given 
us is a moral system. 

The moral system given to the world by Christianity is dis- 
tinguished by three special features, which must excite the admi- 
ration of every sincere believer and every serious mind. This 
morality is not a distinct article of the Christian religion, which 
may be detached from its precepts and separated from the whole ; 
on the contrary, the morality of the Gospel is found throughout 
the Gospel; the notion of duty, the obligation of holiness, mc 
searc 
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search for improvement, stands out with such irresistible force in 
every word of the book, in every fact of history, in every point of 
doctrine, that Christian faith without Christian works is like what 
the body becomes without life, that is to say, a corpse ; that is to 
say, nothing; faith without works is dead. Then again, this 
morality alone is all-sufficing, and teaches the obligations of man 
in every relation of life, and in death as well as in life. In its 
law as well as in its dogma Christianity is a plenitude, and it is 
impossible, in spite of the inextricable confusion of man’s destinies 
in this world, it is impossible that a man, whoever he may be, 
shall find opportunity to say, Here is a day in the midst of my 
days, and the Gospel does not teach me my duty for this day... .. 
Lastly, and this is the most curious feature of our law ; Christianity 
does not lay hold of man by the holiness of his nature, by the 
purity of his creation, to impel him towards primitive perfection ; 
it attaches itself, on the contrary, to the greatness of man’s fall ; 
it speaks to him of his weakness, in order to restore to him his 
strength ; it points out to him the abyss in order to draw him back 
to heaven ; it teaches him to despise himself, in order that he 
may end by loving himself; in a word, it begins by convincing 
man of sin, and reserves to itself to convince him later of regenera- 
tion. My brethren, the wisdom of God is visible here; the soil 
must be dressed before good seed can take root, it will then bring 
forth fruits of perfection and palms of immortality. 

Man is a conscientious being, and his religion is a system of 
morality. 

IV. Virtue would prove impracticable to man were he not 
endowed with sensibility, and virtue finds in love its most natural 
and elevated expression; man is a being of affection; man is 
created sensible, and in spite of the excesses of egotism and anger, 
which we remember with sadness, I do not fear to affirm, that a 
human life has never been spent without love; I do not fear to 
affirm that every heart of man has loved, that every eye has been 
moistened at some time or other with tears of emotion, affection, 
or pity. Destined by his Creator for domestic life and society, 
placed in this world in a state of existence, so planned that 
solitude becomes impossible, and that he must inevitably mix 
with his fellow creatures, it was necessary that man should bear 
within himself an instinct of love, and that his natural inclination 
should lead him to love. And, indeed, one of the most admirable 
points of harmony which our world presents to us is the secret and 
intimate connection of our most sacred duties and tenderest ties; 
a touching reciprocity exists between our conscience and our 
sensibility, an exchange of holiness and joy is established between 
them ; our virtues become simple acts of affection, contributing to 
our 
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our happiness, and our affection renders easy and delightful the 
sacrifices, subjection, and constancy which duty imposes upon us. 
We become better through the same means that enable us to 
love, and, on the other hand, our friendships and affections are 
purified by the trials of devotion, by the warmth of virtue. 

My brethren, God knoweth whereof we are made, and his reli- 
gion is a law of love. 

One of the greatest benefits conferred on the world by the 
Gospel was to teach man how to love. To love is easy enough, 
but to love according to one’s duty is less so. Thus when pagan 
antiquity often exhibits to us some of the noblest affections carried 
to excess, as patriotism, for instance, we find that even by that 
very excess these affections lead to hardness of heart instead of 

ity, and eventually change to egotism. Man then loved without 
nowing how to love. The Gospel, by its mild and practical 
lessons, above all by the example of our Divine Master himself— 
the Gospel, which regulates all our instincts and powers, regulates 
also our affections; it assigns to each its value, degree, and 
season ; it ranges them all in their several order ; some are made 
to serve as counterpoise to others, and are thus prevented from 
injuring or crushing one another, or being led away to mistaken 
or unjust preferences ; they are tempered without being equalized ; 
without being chilled they are restrained within proper limits, and 
their action directed without being compressed ; they are held 
—— and sanctioned by the common bond of charity, by the 
influence of that law which commands us to love our neighbour as 
ourselves. This is not all: as the heart of man is too vast for 
man to fill it, the Gospel presents to him a fresh object for his 
love—God, God himself; and reducing all religion, all worship 
to love, the Gospel tells us to love God with all our heart, with 
all our strength, and with all our thoughts. And as just motives 
for this love, the Gospel lays before us the creation with its 
wonders, Providence with its cares, redemption with its mercies, 
immortality and its hopes. All this is expressed by the Gospel 
in one single line—God first loved us. Only love is required as 
a return for so much love, and Christianity teaches us that we 
have always lived long enough when we have loved enough. 

My brethren, behold man, and behold his religion; what 
harmony between them! Man is endowed with reason, imagina- 
tion, conscience, and sensibility; God knoweth whereof we are 
made ; our religion includes science, poetry, morality, and a law 
of love. If then the harmony of our nature and our religion be 
so complete, how comes it that its effect is so often lost? This 
we have still to examine. 

One single cause explains how a religion otherwise so con- 
formable 
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formable to our faculties, our instincts, and our feelings, should 
often exercise but a feeble influence on those even who profess 
and admire it. It is that they make use of their religion, they 
believe and practise it, if we may so speak, with only one of their 
faculties instead of all; they are Christians, some through reason, 
others through imagination; some through conscience, others 
again through sensibility ; and the consequence is, if I may reduce 
my thought to figures, that they are Christians through a fraction 
only of the faculties of their soul; what remains neither believes 
nor worships. Their Christianity then adopts the colouring of 
the faculty which has laid hold of it, and they possess and admire 
but a curtailed, disfigured Christianity, which must prove utterly 
powerless in supporting them in the great occasions of life and in 
the great shadows of deatb. 

Be religious through your reason only, and your religion will 
be insensibly reduced, perhaps without your perceiving it, to be 
but a course of history or a philosophical system. You will store 
your mind with one more science, you will have added nothing to 
your heart, your mind will be greatly enlightened, and you will 
learnedly discuss the truths of faith and the scenes of the Gospel, 
your heart will remain cold and unmoved. You will find a very 
curious epoch to study in the annals of mankind, viz., the mission 
of a Saviour and the establishment of Christianity ; you will meet 
with an historical personage whose life and death are deserving 
of mes attention—Jesus Christ ; you will find a collection of 
perfectly connected precepts, Christian doctrine ; a masterpiece of 
philosophy effacing every system of antiquity, and which has 
inspired every modern system ; a complete theory, which embraces 
as much as the human mind can comprehend, and whose prin- 
ciples have placed the social condition of humanity on a new 
footing...... And reasoning in this way, all these convictions 
will result from science and not religion; your belief will be his- 
torical and philosophical instead of being fervent and pious; it 
will prove listless instead of being lively, sterile instead of fruitful ; 
it will occupy your intellect without finding its way to your heart. 
I know not what it may profit you for this life, still less how it 
will profit you in death; I see that you are learned and wise 
much more than a Christian. You are religious through reason 
only ; you possess but a science. 

Be ow only through your imagination, and you will in- 
evitably fall into mysticism; your belief will be a dream, a 
chimera, a fantasy: it will be satisfied with words; it will be 
puffed up with emptiness ; it will feed on pious deceptions ; it will 
gain a strange and perilous taste for the marvellous; it will fear 
to understand ; it will avoid light, and willingly envelope itself in 
cunning 
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cunning and convenient darkness; as the High Priest of Israel, 
who entered once a year into the sanctuary, it dares not gaze on 
the ark of the covenant but through a mde of incense ; and at 
length by seeking such a quintessence of truth, your mysticism 
will become error. And do not imagine this extreme point so 
very difficult of attainment. When imagination rules faith, we 
soon fall into a curious habit of exaggeration, which consists in 
thinking the Gospel not sufficiently beautiful as it is. Without 
exactly confessing it, we begin to embellish, and in the secret 
recesses of our heart we delight in darkening its mysteries, in- 
creasing its holiness, adding yet more shades to its colouring, 
heightening its grandeur ; we take pleasure in adding yet more 
innocence to the manger, yet more agony to the cross; we finisl 
by introducing into Christianity supposed severity or mercies ; we 
render the grave more gloomy, heaven more beautiful, hell more 
hideous, and by means of thus losing ourselves in the clouds we 
have drawn around us, by means of resting upon mere shadows, 
these shadows vanish when we would fain seek the foundation of 
our faith. In the midst of these reveries we have taken a distaste 
to the realities of life and religion; we have made to ourselves a 
poetical Christianity, which is but badly applicable to the events 
of everyday life; we are poets and artists in our religion much 
more than Christians ; we are religious only through imagination ; 
our religion is but mystical, is but poetical. 

Be religious from motives of conscience only, and you will 
exchange the name of servant, and bought of Christ, for that of a 
just or honourable man. My brethren, our conscience is always 
that of our country and our age ; the virtues of the world in which 
we take our place, the virtues of the time in which we live, are 
those which our conscience without further examination exalts and 
approves ; and if you reduce your religion to be but a system of 
morality, which will inevitably happen if you seek it with the help 
of conscience only, you will practise merely what is practised 
around you ; you will honour in your own conduct that which is 
honoured ; you will applaud according as the wind shall bring 
you the applause of the day, and satisfied, with yourselves to that 
extent, you will admit no further obligation of perfection. Your 
religion will become of convenient rigour, and you will imagine 
yourselves sufficiently religious without a positive belief, without 
a worship, without prayers, and without communion. What is 
religion worth, in fact, if probity suffice, and if, without believing 
or professing anything, conscience afford all the requisite resources 
for life and death, with all their changes and chances; if we 
know how to sacrifice and devote ourselves in the hour of need ; 
if we know, what is still more difficult to learn, how to resign our- 
selves, 
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selves, and hope? But how often has this been proved! This 
morality without faith abandons us when most required—in adver- 
sity, in neglect, in mourning, in death—and when one or other of 
these storms arises, and envelopes and shakes us, we regret, alas ! 
too late, that we sought for strength in ourselves and not in Christ, 
not in God. There is no longer time ; religion is absent ; we are 
not Christians ; we are moralists ; we are religious only through 
morality. 

Lastly, be religious only with your sensibility, and love becoming 
the spring instead of the crowning point of the work ; love, absorb- 
ing all—reason, imagination, conscience—without being able to 
replace all, love will become so vapid, loose, and shadowy, that it 
no longer deserves its name, that it loses its power and beauty, that 
it possesses no more true charity, and degenerates into a sickly 
habit of sterile emotion. The usual feature of this sonorous and 
empty charity is to be greatly moved, at least outwardly and in 
appearance, and to do but little ; sympathy and tears are showered 
on the miserable and wicked, but nothing more is done for them, 
and the sight of so much misery is thought too painful for such 
profound commiseration. This sort of religious sensibility has 
caused God to be loved with an affection akin to sacrilege ; has 
caused Jesus to be loved even to profanation ; and more frequently 
still has mankind been loved with such fervour and pity—that no 
love remained for a family, for children, friends, or benefactors. 
These vulgar affections, felt by the generality of men, cherished 
by the generality of Christians, what are they indeed for a heart 
whose vast charity embraces with burning compassion the whole 
of the human race! This sort of sensibility loves from afar, and 
forgets the natural family at its side to pour forth its interest only 
upon the great family of men, who are all brothers. Sometimes 
taking a still more vague and mistaken direction, this sensibility 
loves God to the point of loving no one else, to the degree of 
crushing all other affection, to the degree of being selfishly lost in 
ecstacy and rejoicing at the death of a fellow-creature, because 
then the love for the creature is no longer put in competition with 
that for the Creator; and when we find faith with such hardness 
of heart, when we would fain have the duties of earth and family 
ties remembered, we are languidly told that we must love our 
relations in God.... What an impious play on words! what 
irreligious confusion of —— what a corruption of the pure 
instinct of sensibility! ..... y brethren, sooner or later we are 
entrapped in these snares of vanity if we try to love otherwise than 
man can love—when we assimilate our love for our neighbour with 
our love for God—when we refuse to leave God in His place and 
man in his. It has been thought that sensibility might engender 
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religion, and religion thus becomes a mere reverie of sensi- 
bilit 

Christians, behold the shoals of danger, but the port of refuge 
is at hand. When you cultivate your religious sense, and lay 
hold of the Christian faith with only one of your faculties, the 
faculties which you leave undisturbed, forgotten, or idle, become 
discontented with this piety, in which they take no part, and rebel 
and cast it off. Recollect to make use of all your faculties 
then when appropriating Christianity to yourselves ; work in good 
earnest ; unite, bring together all your faculties, that through 
their general assistance you may believe. If it be possible let 
not one of them predominate in your profession of Christianity ; 
if, indeed, one or other must prevail, if you be more of a logician 
than a poet, more a moralist than a being of affection, at all 
events do not sacrifice the weaker to the more active influences. . . 
Encourage the weak to resist the strong; and as you are com- 
manded by God to love Him with all your strength, so seek his 
truth likewise with all your strength. Let a fruitful and salutary 
harmony enlighten your reason, elevate your imagination, sanctify 
your conscience, and purify and excite your sensibility. This is 
asking, it would seem, very much, but not too much. God has 
not endowed our soul with such admirable faculties for them to 
he at variance with one another; he established peace between 
them, and we ourselves are the authors of this intestine discord, by 
our ambitious partiality for one or the other. ‘Try then to main- 
tain or renew the divine equilibrium in these internal qualities, and 
your reason in its researches, your imagination in its flights, your 
conscience in its warnings, your sensibility in its ardour will then 
make you discover, believe, profess, cherish, one only and the same 
religion. Studies, poetry, morality and love, all will constantly 
lead you to the delightful certainty of one only God, our common 
Father, one only Christ, our universal Saviour, one only revelation 
as the complement of our faculties, one only Church on earth, and 
one only immortality in heaven; all will lead to this delightful 
thought that Christianity is sufficient for us, since it was given us 
by that All bountiful God who hnoweth whereof we are made, and 
who will equally well know, at the moment of our death, how 
to confirm our salvation, and how to receive us into his paternal 
bosom, when on the threshold of eternity. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE EAST, 


ILLUSTRATIVE OF CERTAIN 


PASSAGES IN THE HISTORICAL BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


By Mrs. Posrans. 


In perusing the historical books of the Old ‘Testament, it is 
impossible for a reader acquainted with the East to be otherwise 
than powerfully interested and impressed with the numerous points 
of resemblance between the detailed facts given in the sacred 
writings, and his own experiences of the manners and usages of 
the people among whom he has journeyed or sojourned ; and in 
some instances the descriptions, so earnestly yet so simply and 
truthfully given by the inspired penmen, seem but as Pret 7 por- 
traitures of scenes of which the reader has been himself an eye- 
witness, so fresh are they, and so unchanged is the aspect of 
Eastern manners. 

This observation will particularly apply to the second chapter 
of the Book of Joshua, where we read of the concealment of the 
yoo by the woman Rahab, whose house was on the walls of 

ericho, having a flat roof, on which she dried the stalks of flax, 
beneath which were hid the men of Joshua. In every walled town 
of India may such a house be seen with its small window looking 
over the open country, and every fact in the narrative given, the 
‘shutting of the gate,’ when it was dark, a precaution always 
observed in Eastern cities; the visit of Rahab to the spies, when 
‘she came up unto them upon the roof,’ by means of stairs always 
communicating from the lower rooms of Eastern houses with the 
flat roofs, on which the inhabitants lay cattle forage to dry in the 
hot sunshine ; the letting the men ‘down by a cord through the 
window,’ the one used being probably the cord with which Rahab 
let down her water-vessels morning and evening into the neigh- 
bouring well, until ‘she bound the scarlet line in the window’ 
(scarlet in the East being a symbol of triumph and rejoicing), 
affords a graphic portraiture of a scene, which, if re-enacted in 
our time, would in every particular be in strict accordance with 
the manners of the day. 

While alluding to the symbolic colour of the line directed to 
be placed in the window of Rahab by the spies, we may observe 
that this same scarlet is always used in India, both as flags to 
the temples and as personal exhibitions of security and joy, as 
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seen in the habit of the people to scatter cinnabar, during the 
Feast of the Hooli, and to wear necklaces of scarlet silk or worsted 
thread on all great Hindoo festivals, so that ‘a scarlet thread’ 
would be very speedily procurable, even, as we see it was, with 
these spies ; and I would also draw remark to the comparison that 
may be made, as concerns the colour blue. In Num. xv. 38, 
Moses is commanded to direct the children of Israel, ‘that 
they put upon the fringe of the borders a riband of blue’ as a 
memorial: upon the golden altar of the taberhacle ‘they shall 
spread a cloth of blue,’ we read in Num. iv. 11; and the cloth 
covering of the tabernacle was ‘ wholly of blue,’ as we see in v. 4. 
With the natives of the East blue is the colour of protection. On 
first visiting Sindh, I enquired why the favourite mares of the 
Belooche chiefs had necklaces of blue beads ; I was told, to pro- 
tect them from ‘the evil eye.’ My water-drawer always saw that 
the one blue ball was securely tied round the throat of his little 
bullock, and a Hummall in my service, in India, who had been a 
sufferer from a stroke of the land-wind, at once tied a blue cotton 
thread round his ancle, on which he said the evil spirit that tor- 
mented him would be obliged to fly. ‘The turquoise stone is often 
worn, in consequence of its colour, as a protection to the wearer 
against disease and evil influences. 

In Josh. xxi. we read of the eight-and-forty cities given by lot 
unto the Levites, and with all we see the mention of their 
‘suburbs.’ The suburbs of Eastern cities form one of their 
most remarkable characteristics. It is not only that they are 
collections or extensions of buildings beyond the walls, but that 
persons very important for number and utility reside there, who 
could not by reason of uncleanness be admitted to the city. The 
suburbs of the city of Jooneer, in Western India, probably 
resembled the suburbs of these cities of the Levites. Families of 
* Mars’ were there, in little huts formed of bamboos, over which 
were cast garments, turban cloths, and waistbands ; these ‘ Mars’ 
eat of things unclean, and of offal such as was commanded by 
Moses to be burned by the children of Israel without the camp, as we 
read in Lev. viii. 17. Lepers were in the suburbs of Jooneer, in 
separation from their fellows, as we read in Lev. xiii. 46, ‘ he shall 
dwell alone ; without the camp shall his habitation be.’ There 
were also Dairs, outcast Hindoos, whose office it was to remove 
the carcases of beasts, an office rendering them unclean, as we 
read was so with the Levites in Lev. xi. 39, ‘ And if any beast of 
which ye may eat die, he that toucheth the carcase thereof shall 
be unclean until the even.’ And we know, that with the Jewish 
cities of old, as with the Hindoo of the present, cattle, bullocks, 
goats, asses, and camels abounded, people doubtless were set 
apart, 
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apart, as these Dairs are to remove the carcases of those that 
died, that uncleanness should not fall upon the people. ‘The hide 
of an animal was unclean to the Jews, as it also is to the Hindoos, 
who, to avoid its contact, use silken reins and slippers of cloth: 
those who slay beasts allowed to he eaten by Moslems, also live 
in the suburbs, as well as dancing girls, Kalatnees, or gipsies of 
the East, and, in short, all persons, whose indiscriminate inter- 
course with others renders them unclean. When the character of 
an eastern city is considered, its crowded houses, narrow streets, 
and extreme heat, these rules, as sanitary measures, seem remark- 
ably proper, and from what I have said of the suburbs of Jooneer, 
the reader will consider it probable, that without the walls of 
the forty-eight cities of the Levites, a similar population was 
gathered. 

In Ruth iii. 4 we read of Naomi’s instruction to Ruth, touching 
her behaviour to her kinsman, so that when Boaz laid down on 
the threshing-floor, Ruth should go in ‘and uncover his feet.’ 
Natives of the East care little for sleeping accommodation, but 
rest, where weariness overcomes them, lying on the ground. 
They are, however, careful to cover their feet, and to do this 
have a chudda or sheet of coarse cloth, that they tuck under the 
feet, and drawing it up over the body suffer it to cover the face 
and head. An Oriental seldom changes his position, and we are 
told Boaz did so because he ‘ was afraid ;’ the covering of the feet 
in ordinary cases is consequently not disturbed. I have frequently 
marked the singular effect of this custom of sleeping when I have 
been riding out of a native city before dawn ; figures with their 
feet so covered lying like monumental effigies on the pathway, and 
in the open cane of the houses, a practice at once showing the 
necessity of closing the city gates when it is dark, as we read was 
the case at Jericho in Josh. ii., where probably the same habit 
obtained. Neither men nor women alter their dress at night, and 
the labouring classes or travellers, in a serai, where there are men, 
women and children, rest together, the men with their feet covered, 
the women, wrapped in their veils or sarees. 

In ver. 15 we read, that Boaz said to Ruth, after she bad risen 
up, before ‘one could know another’ (a very usual habit in the 
East, where, before dawn, from every house in a native city, the 
song of the grinders may be heard, the women being engaged in 
grinding the corn to make cakes upon the hearth), ‘ Bring the 
veil thou hast upon thee, and hold it. And when she held it, he 
measured six measures of barley, and laid it on her.’ The veil 
of the women of the East is a piece of brightly coloured linen 
or silk, many yards in length, with borders at either side, and 
embroidery at each end. The end of this veil is secured upon 
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the waist, and then wound many times round the body, until 
perhaps six yards in length only remains ; part of this 1s inge- 
niously folded into a number of full plaits that fall gracefully 
from the waist to the feet, and the rest cast over the head, where it 
forms a partial veil, and is regulated at the wearer's pleasure. 
The women usually carry grain from one apartment to another in 
this part of the saree, uncovering the head to do so, and I have 
very frequently seen them apply it to the same purpose as a win- 
nowing basket; so that the using it to convey the ‘ measures of 
barley’ to her mother-in-law by Ruth, is exactly the same use 
that the woman of India, did she require it, ool apply her veil 
to in our times. 

In 1 Sam. x. 27, we read, ‘ But the children of, Belial said, How 
shall this man save us? and they despised him and brought him no 
presents.’ ‘The bringing presents in the East is ever a token of 
respect. It has occurred to me, when associated with the repre- 
sentatives of the British Government in India, to observe this, 
under many varieties. When I arrived, as a visitor to the court of 
the Nuwaub of Junagarh, the chelah, or favourite servant of the 
Prince, fully armed in Rajpoot fashion came to the serai, in which 
we lodged, accompanied by a train of servants bearing salvers, on 
each of which folded in a square of linen cloth, was a boddice, a 
saree, and a piece of fine muslin, sent by each of the ladies of the 
hareem. Meer Alli Moorad of Khyrpoor, in Upper Sindh, when I 
arrived in his dominions, sent me a horse fully caparisoned in 
Belooche fashion, which, according to courtly etiquette, was 
placed for a day in our stables and then returned. Princes 
usually offer a pair of Cashmere shawls as ‘ presents,’ a Rajpoot 
offers a hookah, and a Belooche a sword. The ordinary mer- 
chants of the city of Shikarpoor came to the British agency, 
followed by a servant bearing a salver, with kismus (raisins), 
almonds, and sugar-candy, the whole covered with a handkerchief 
of English printed cotton ; and on leaving Goozerat, the Nuwaub 
of Cambay sent me a tray, covered with sweetmeats, bottles of 
rose-water and attar, and in the centre a square of rich kinkaub, 
the produce of the looms of Aurungabad. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that the sending presents to those who are the objects of 
respect is universal among the higher classes, and it is equally so 
among the poor. We read in 1 Sam. xvi. 20, that ‘ Jesse took 
an ass laden with bread, and a bottle of wine, and a kid, and sent 
them by David his son unto Saul.’ Thus did the Shepherd of 
Bethlehem bring presents to the king of Israel. In travelling in 
India, our tents pitched in the vicinity of a small village inhabited 
entirely by cultivators, the halting place being selected by the 
servants for the convenience of procuring water, butter, milk, and 
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firewood, the patell or head man of the place scarcely allowed us 
to dismount from our horses before he appeared, followed by his 
servant, bearing under his arm a young kid of the goats as a pre- 
sent to us as strangers, this being considered necessary before he 
could offer his services to procure that which was required. 

In ver. 18 we read of the varied accomplishments of David, the 
young shepherd of Bethlehem ; he was ‘ cunning in playing, and a 
mighty valiant man, and a man of war.’ While on the borders 
of Beloochistan I had frequent occasion to remark this somewhat 
singular combination of character. ‘The Belooches, armed to the 
teeth with sword, shield, and matchlock, will bring their flocks 
from pasture to pasture, tending them as shepherds; they will 
again form into, bodies, and make fierce attacks on towns and 
villages, or join the armies of independent chiefs, each Belooche 
‘a mighty valiant man, and a man of war.’ And at midnight, by 
their fires of crackling thorns upon the desert, while the moon 
shines brightly in the canopy of heaven, these wild Belooches, 
each man with his sitarr, formed of a gourd strung with wires, 
will play with a ‘cunning’ hand, strains of peculiar melody, sing- 
ing to them traditions of their land, and histories of the mountain 
chiefs. During.the Caubool campaign, and the excitement of the 
lower country, not an attack was made, not a body of men cut 
up, not a European officer slain, but the incident was chronicled 
by Belooche bards, and sung over their watch-fires, so that we see 
the accomplishments of David were such as might be found to 
exist in a shepherd’s son of the present day in the East, and 
would be equally likely to attract the attention of the courtiers of 
a prince, who were anxious to soothe his distempered mind. 

In 1 Sam. xvii. 45, we read that David said to the Philistines, 
‘ Thou comest to me with a sword, and with a spear, and with a 
shield.’ These are the arms common in the East. I have seen 
an Affghan not unlike what we may suppose the defier of the 
hosts of Israel to have been, a warrior six feet two in height, with 
masses of curling hair falling on his shoulders, and a turban of 
enormous size, heavy enough to resist any sabre cut. His arms, 
a spear with a long and tough bamboo handle, a Damascus blade 
cased in green Caubool leather, embroidered with verses of the 
Koran, and a shield of rhinoceros hide, bossed with gold; and 
thus armed did Goliah boast ; but in 1 Sam. xvii. 50, we read, 
that ‘ David prevailed over the Philistine with a sling, and with 
a stone.’ ‘The shepherd and cultivating class in India are par- 
ticularly expert in the use of the sling and stone. The shepherds 
use them to scare away dogs that would worry the young kids, 
and the cultivators to ward off the devastations of birds on their 
ripe grain. Immediately before the time of harvest, in each field, 
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a temporary platform is erected, on which a watchman sits from 
dawn to eve, marking the coming of flights of parroquets and other 
destructive birds, while, as they wing their way over the field, he 
rends the air with cries, and a dozen slings, each with its smooth 
stone, are heard whizzing in the air, while the missive, skilfull 
directed, never fails of its mark. Onthe banks of Lake Munchor, 
in Sindh, I recollect seeing the Sindhian peasants killing wild- 
ducks by the same means ; some of the horsemen who were our 
escort, regularly killed rock-pigeons with a sling and a stone as a 
provision for food, and sparrows also; such was their skill in the 
use of this ancient and simple weapon. It may be remarked also 
with reference to 1 Sam. xvii. 40, that the shepherds of the East 
always carry a staff which they hold in its centre, the object of its 
use not being as a support, but to beat bushes and low brushwood, 
into which the flocks stray, and where snakes and other reptiles 
abound. 

In 1 Sam. xvii. 57, we read that the captain of the host took 
David, ‘and brought him before Saul, with the head of the 
Philistine in his hand.’ I recollect being at a small town, near 
Dwaka, on the coast of Kattiawar, where much excitement had 
revailed, in consequence of the daring violence committed by a 

harwutteeah chief, on whose head Government had set a price, 
but for many months he successfully evaded pursuit. At dawn 
oue morning, however, my friend who commanded the detachment 
employed against the bandit was roused from his rest, and on 
going to the door of his tent a Wagherie (huntsman) unrolled a 
eavy waist-belt, and from it fell the gory head of the Bharwut- 
teeah chief. In tracking hog, the man had come upon the robber’s 
lair ; he shot him as he slept, then drawing his sword, ‘ cut off his 
head therewith,’ and triumphantly brought the hideous trophy to 
the tent of his employer to claim his reward. 

In 1 Sam. xviii. 4 we read, ‘ and Jonathan stripped himself of 
the robe that was on him, and gave it to David.’ Th the East this 
manner of showing regard or approval is still very general. I recol- 
lect a tiger-hunting party held by Meer Alli Moorad in Upper 
Sindh, where that chief sat on a small tower with his personal 
friends to see the sport ; a Sindhian behaved most valiantly, killing 
a tigress and her cubs, and the hero was brought up on the tower, 
when Meer Alli Moorad took from his neck a muslin scarf and 
bestowed it on the man, who felt himself distinguished above all 
honour and remunerated beyond all price. In ver. 7 we read— 
‘And the women answered one another as they played, and said, 
Saul has slain his thousands and David his ten thousands.’ The 
Mahratta women have a custom of thus answering each other in 
their songs, and the songs are usually triumphant records * the 
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heroic deeds of Mahratta princes under the attacks of the Moslem 
sovereigns of Delhi. I recollect riding late one evening at 
Ahmed-Nuggur, a fort of great interest in the annals of Mahratta 
warfare, when I observed, crossing the open plain from the old 
city, a line of Mahratta women, bearing water-vessels on their 
heads, not grouped, as is usually their habit, for the purposes of 
gossip, but advancing in a line, and, as they came, they chexthhed 
in chorus the history of the Chand Bebee ke Nuggur, and as 
every fourth woman in the line ended a verse, the rest answered 
her in chorus, and thus they sung until the sounds of their triumph 
faded on the ear. In 2 Sam. xv. 1, we read that ‘ Absalom pre- 
pared him chariots and horses, and fifty men to run before him ;’ 
this last portion of his retinue especially appertaining to royal 
state. His highness the Rao of Cutch, whenever he came to visit 
us from the palace of the city of Bhooj to our house in camp, 
came without pomp, without the elephants or camels bearing drums, 
horsemen, or any of the state of ceremony, but before his horse ran 
some fifty footmen, vociferating his titles as he came, and who, as 
he dismounted, gathered round, shouting ‘Ram, Ram,’ with one 
accord, and salaaming to the ground. ‘The same number of foot- 
men always preceded the son of the Nuwaub of Junaghir when he 
visited us, and the Chiefs of Rajpootana observed a similar 
etiquette to that ‘prepared’ by Absalom. 

n 2 Sam. xv. 2, we read, ‘And Absalom rose up early, and 
stood beside the way of the gate.’ On either side of the gates of 
eastern cities are guard-rooms, open to the street. Around the 
walls are suspended arms, shields, and matchlocks, and on the 
floor are spread small mats or rugs; on these sit persons con- 
cerned in the governnent of the affairs of the city, the Daroga, or 
chief magistrate, and others. Here foreign news is first brought. 
and the departing cossid, or messenger, is questioned, as with staff 
and sandals in hand, he rapidly seeks the gate, to depart upon his 
way ; consequently, any man desiring popularity such as Absalom 
sought, would certainly plant himself on a spot so calculated for 
his purj se as ‘the way of the gate.’ 

In 2 Sam. xviii. 24, it is written, ‘And David sat between the 
two gates; and the watchman went up to the roof over the gate 
unto the wall, and lifted up his eyes, and looked, and behold a 
man running alone.’ This verse is very characteristic of the 
present manners of the people of the East. The gates of cities, 
as I remember those of Aurungabad, have generally guard-rooms 
on either side, as already described, and over the gate a chamber 
with an open window, to which steps from below communicate ; 
this again, on either side, is open to the parapet, running from 
bastion to bastion of the walls. As David sat to hear news of 
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Absalom, so would any chief in our day, who desired the latest 
intelligence. The watchman, in like manner, would ascend to the 
room above the gate, or to the flat roof above that, again to gaze 
forth in search of those who would bring tidings, and he who 
brought them would be a cossid or messenger, who, with a short 
staff in his hand, and his shoes bound in his girdle, would run 
swiftly, more swiftly over the bye ways of the East, and across its 
plains, intersected by deep salah or water channels, than could 
the horseman, compelled perhaps to a very circuitous route ; and 
the fact is, that these foot messengers form a distinct class in the 
East, are accustomed to the employment of messengers from youth, 
and are able to evade observation on their journey. During my 
residence in Upper Sindh, at the period of the Caubool campaign, 
and the siege of Khelat, news was always brought by footmen 
‘running alone.’ When fearing remark, these cossids would hide 
under the bastard cypress bushes of the desert, and the danger 
once past, they arose and swiftly pursued their way, when the 
watchman from the gates of Shikarpoor would see them and 
announce their coming, while the nearly exhausted man ‘came 
apace and drew near,’ or a soldier would run forward and take 
the letter from him; or perhaps he had no missive, but came to 
tell that which he had seen, as was the case with us when a tribe 
of Murrees intercepted and cut up one of our detachments in the 
Murree Hills; and this man who came having seen our people fall 
and our officers slain, ran, and brought the news, hoping for a rich 
reward. 

We see in ver. 33, that the king ‘ went up to the chamber over 
the gate, and wept.’ I have already mentioned the chamber over 
the gate of Roza, at Aurungabad, and here I was told that the 
Emperor Aurungzebe was in the habit of sitting, either alone or 
with his favourite, Musafir Shah. This chamber window com- 
manded a view of all the environs of the city, and when I looked 
from it across the wide plains to the distant mountains, over the 
gardens of waving palms, and around on the magnificent archi- 
tectural remains At palaces, towers, and fountains, I readily 
imagined that from such a situation did the heart-stricken king of 
Israel mourn the news brought to him by those who ‘ came apace’ 
from the ‘ wood of Ephraim.’ 

In 1 Kings xviii. 5 we read, that Ahab said to Obadiah, 
‘Go into the land, unto all fountains of water, and unto all 
brooks: peradventure we may find grass to save the horses 
and mules alive, that we lose not all the beasts.’ The go- 
vernor so spoke, in consequence of the ‘sore famine in Sa- 
maria.’ This affliction was the result of a lack of the usual 
moisture necessary to give fertility to the earth: ‘ there shall ne 
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be dew nor rain these years,’ was the decree of their great Cre- 
ator. Samaria, like all the land of Syria, was subject to heavy 
dews, which as we see in Egypt, at the present day, supersede the 
necessity of that rain which in European countries is required to 
nourish the earth, and swell the seeds in her bosom, and therefore 
the Jews were stayed, when the mighty fiat went forth for the 
punishment of the rebellious people. But in India, these dews 
are uncommon, and if rein is withheld for two years, famine en- 
sues, the earth refusing to yield her increase. I have been in 
countries grievously afflicted by such seasons, when the land, like 
that of Samaria, suffered from a famine that was sore indeed ! 
This I witnessed both in Kattiawar and Cutch, neighbouring pro- 
vinces, At the usual time when rain was expected, early in the 
month of June, the Rajputs of Cutch would consult their wise 
men, their seers, on the chances of rain ; time passing, they would 
go in bands with Brahmins and music to the tanks and their ad- 
joining temples, invoking Doorga in her form of Bhowani, the 
Hindu goddess of Fertility, and Vishnu, the Preserver, to aid them, 
and give rain to their rivers, and corn to their Jands. But as the 
heavens remained clear, hope by degrees forsook the people: the 
wells dried, and then the Banian women with their water-vessels 
were constrained to seek the beds of the rivers or nullahs (water- 
courses) to raise from the little pools what water might remain, 
and these would soon fail. ‘lhen the wells over the few unfailing 
springs would be sealed and guarded, and women would walk, 
their water-vessels on their heads, and their little ones clinging to 
their garments, some miles to a distant spot near the hills to bring 
water to knead the cakes and fill the cruses, that stand each covered 
with its little earthen saucer by the door of anative house. Brah- 
mins, availing themselves of the permission given in their books 
of ordinances, used sand instead of water for ablution ; dry grain 
was eaten instead of kneaded cakes, and the cattle were driven in 
flocks to the banks of the drying brooks, where a little grass yet 
remained to afford them sustenance. But the second year (and I 
remember three that succeeded each other without rain, during 
my residence in Cutch) brought consequences yet more terrible ; 
the price of grain placed it beyond the purchase of the poor, the 
brooks were no longer fringed with their little bright strip of ver- 
dure, the pools of the rivers were now but basins of dry sand, and 
famine in its hideous aspect stalked through the land. Mothers 
offered the infant children they could no longer feed for the price 
of a few measures of grain—families left the homes of their child- 
hood to wander forth to seek food in a distant province, and in 
tottering weakness perished as they went. The bones of cattle 
lay bleaching in the parching sun ; here and there a flight of crows 
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or a band of hungry dogs tore away the flesh of the poor bullock, 
who feebly sought the nullah, where it had been accustomed to 
find refreshment, and sunk, on the path, its dying eye vainly turned 
to implore forbearance from the carrion brood, hungering and 
thirsting for their horrible banquet. By degrees many died, some 
fled ; the villages were deserted, and when once again the heavens 
opened, and the rain descended, and the floods came, I rode by 
and saw villages deserted, their oil-mills broken, their cottages 
fallen to ruin, their earthen water-vessels broken on the path, and 
the gaunt dogs, who rushed furiously forth, the only remains of 
life to be seen among those homes once surrounded with cheerful 
gardens, and echoing to the happy sounds of the grinder’s song. 

In ver, 28 of this chapter we read of the priests of Baal, that 
‘they cried aloud, and cut themselves after their manner with 
knives and lancets, till the blood gushed forth upon them.’ At a 
festival in honour of the goddess Kali (one of the forms of Doorga 
in her character of the Avenger), bands of fanatics, girded round 
the loins, and preceded by tomtoms, parade in native cities (where 
our government has not power to prevent it, as in that strong hold 
of Brahmanism, Nassick), and as they go, wound themselves 
with knives, the pain of which the actors are rendered insensible 
to, by the large quantities of bheng (prepared hempseed) and 
opium, commonly used by natives to dull nervous sensation ; 
therefore, barbarous as the usages of the priests of Baal seem to 
have been, they were not more so than those of the worshippers of 
wood and stone in our time, of the deities, who sleep as ‘ Doorga’ 
is said to do in preparation for her festival of the Dusserah, who 
journey, as according to Hindoo mythology Chrishna did from the 
groves of Vrij to Dwaka ; who pursue, as did the elephant-headed 
son of Bhowani; or talk, as did the goddess, when she consoled 
the Monkey God, her favourite Huniman. 

In ver. 44 we read of the coming of rain, after the seasons of 
great drought, and its described aspect is similar to that which I 
have marked with much surprise by the sea-coast in India. For 
days before the monsoon came on, the last season I was in Bombay, 
the air and sky was bright and calm as in the cold season, for not 
a cloud was to be seen, but suddenly a mighty wind shook the 
harsh leaves of the palms, and sounded through their plumed 
heads, as if blowing through metal tubes, and the people sang 
and blew trumpets in their temples, for they knew this sound was 
that of ‘abundance of rain,’ and preparations were at once made 
for it, by the people. Yet the sky was still bright, and the sun 
shone with its wonted splendour. A few days after this, a little 
cloud was seen in the west, so little that but for those who watched 
for it, it would have been wholly unobserved ; and this increasing 
became 
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became lurid and electric, the heavens were darkened, and at 
midnight ‘there was a great rain,’ so great, that the palm-trees 
fell crashing down upon the cottages of the toddy drawers, many 
houses were washed away, and much property injured. 

In 2 Kings xi. 17 we read of the proclamation of Jehu, that 
‘they hasted, and took every man his garment, and put it under 
him on the top of the stairs, and blew with trumpets.’ This is a 
habit very usual in the East. A native, unless engaged in the 
absolute presence of his superior, does not wear his body coat, his 
ankrika, or garment, but folds it together with his waist-belt, and 
places it under him as he sits. I recollect this habit with the 
moonshees and attendants of Meer Jafur Ali; they sat on the 
stairs of the prince’s house, each with his garment folded under 
him, and when called to the Meer’s presence, hastily put them on. 

In ver. 17 we read of the ‘watehman on the tower in Jezreel.’ 
Along the whole line of villages and towns on the border of the 
desert of Cutchee, between Upper Sindh and the pass of the 
Bolan, were towers, each with its watchman, and these men stood 
to espy the first coming of any company of Belooches who might 
be on the way to commit plunder or acts of violence. And in the 
same verse we see that Joram said, ‘ Take an horseman, and send 
to meet them.’ In India all princes, chiefs, or persons in official 
situations, have parties of horsemen attached to their guards, who 


are used only as ae ae to carry dispatches or ride forth in 


_ of information, so that had the watchman from the tower of 
oobarukpoor in Sindh espied a coming band, a horseman would 
immediately have been sent forth, as we see he was by Joram, to 
bring intelligence. 

At 2 Kings xxi. 13, we read, ‘ And I will wipe Jerusalem, as a 
man wipeth a dish, wiping it, and turning it upside down.’ This 
simile, in the present day, would be formed on a common habit 
among the people of the East. A Hindoo uses always brazen 
vessels, a dish or two and a lotah; in the dish he kneads his 
dough for cakes, and the lotah holds water to soften it. When the 
cakes are baked on the hearth, and the Hindoo has eaten the 
meal he has prepared, his immediate care 1s to cleanse his vessels ; 
rubbing them with a little earth, he pours a stream of water over 
them, wipes the dishes with his hand, and turning them upside 
sag rests them by the side of the hearth where they speedily 

ry. 

Some of the points, which I have selected as illustrative of the 
coincidences between the manners of the Jewish people at the 
time when their history formed the theme of the inspired penmen, 
and the customs of Orientals in the present day, touch indeed on 
subjects trivial in themselves, but which become on that account, 
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in illustration of my subject, only the more interesting and curious. 
The prominent events of sacred history were those essentially 
belonging to their own time, a time when the Maker of the visible 
creation deigned to reveal himself to man, to bring him morally 
under His government. with willing subjection, having chosen the 
people of this nation and time to be the recipients of such revela- 
tions of his laws; these events could occur but once. Still there 
were, in connection with these, secondary facts, recorded naturall 
by the inspired penman, as expressive of the means by which 
weightier matters were effected ; and it is, I think, interesting to 
trace, and eminently useful to prove, that the people for whose 
instruction the greater facts were enacted and revealed, were in 
manners, habits, and usages, even-that ancient people ! such as every 
day life still presents to our view in eastern Asia; and the more 
this resemblance is traced, and proved in its details, the stronger 
becomes the interest, and the higher the value of this species of 
external evidence. 

The Gentile sceptic, whose mind may be incapable of extending 
itself to the consideration of a differeut condition of social life, to 
that which forms the characteristics of his native land, and who 
remains ignorant of the influences of climate in forming the habits 
and manners of a people, may question the accuracy of details 
opposed to his own limited experiences, and the puny efforts of 
his reasoning powers being unable to grasp a truth, he takes the 
easier path of doubt ; but were a Brahmin of India, on the contrary, 
to study, even without accepting as truths, the facts contained in 
the historical books of the sacred volume, he would be satisfied 
that Judaism was a religious system, which had been composed in 
the land of which it speaks, by and among a people whose habits 
were similar to those with which he was conversant, and this con- 
viction would probably influence his opinions much in favour of 
the authenticity of its records, when he recollected that they had 
been re-presented to the East by the teachers of a people singularly 
ignorant of and uninterested in oriental manners, as his daily 
— proves to him the professor of Christianity to be. 

t appears to me, therefore, that as such an effect would be 
produced on the reasoning mind of the Brahmin familiar with the 
usages of his people, and acquainted, by means of the Bible, with 
such facts as are there represented in connection with the great 
events of the early ages of the world, so an acquaintance on our 
part with the familiar usages and general characteristics of 
orientals, with their social prejudices, and their every day habits, 
would so prove corroborative of the minor details of sacred writ, 
that added interest more solemn, more general, more touching, 
might be given to those mightier events which, to the hearts and 
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ears of some, seem yet to be deficient in that stirring, animating, 
exciting power, which truth, the real, the actual, alone can give 
on such a subject as sacred revelation. To some the portraiture 
of the past might thus become more vivid, the events might seem 
of nearer, of more actual, of more stimulating power—stimulating 
to enquiry, stimulating to faith, stimulating to obedience :—and 
from the impression, that the effect thus supposed, would indeed 
result from research into the customs of the people of the East, 
springs my hope, that, as facilities of communication increase 
between the east and west, this subject (on which, however ineffi- 
ciently, I have ventured to write) may more and more excite the 
attention of intelligent observers, my own limited experience having 
been yet extensive enough, to have led me to the firm conviction, that 

| the more diligently and ably research is made into the origin of the 
nit opinions of the people of the East, and the natural effects of them 
(1 on their habits—the more research is made into usages, the result 
of climate, in connection with food, agriculture, sanitary precau- 
i tions, and domestic life, and as such, equally affecting the natives 
of countries under similar latitudes—the more will the present 
manners of the people of India, though they may differ in their 
geographical position, be found in accordance with, and illustrative 
! of, the sublime, natural, simply told, and most touching narratives 
it of the sacred writings. 
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The Philosophy of Religion. By J. D, Moret, A.M.—London : Longman, Brown, 
Green, and Longmans, 1849. 


Berore proceeding to examine the leading principles of this work 
we have a preliminary difficulty to state. We doubt the possibility 
of the task the author has assigned himself. Religion, considered 
as an emotional state of the human soul—and it is under this aspect 
that Mr. Morell contemplates and discusses it—is something beyond 
the range of philosophy. Not having a logical but an emotional 
birth, it is a subject not belonging to Philosophy, but to the Natural 
History of the human mind. And were we to regard religion as 
expressing the external means divinely put in operation for calling 
forth the internal sentiment just referred to, a similar impossibilit 

attaches to a philosophy of religion regarded in this sense. Such 
appliances originating in the sovereign appointment of heaven, and 
having 
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having thus a strictly supernatural source, are equally above the 
possibility of being produced by natural ,agencies, and of being 
accounted for by natural reason. A philosophy of the process of re- 
demption is just as absurd as would be a philosophy of the process of 
creation. The matter is not a subject of philosophy, but a question 
of fact. If there has been any such thing as a supernatural reve- 
lation (and that is a question to be determined by evidence), then 
it must embrace facts and bearings of facts beyond the compre- 
hension of reason, else it would cease to maintain a supernatural 
character. Nothing comes within the range of philosophy but 
what reason may account for ; but all that reason can account for 
is, by that very fact, evinced to be physical, or in the established 
course of nature, which is governed by ascertainable laws, and not 
ea 

ut though thus indicating this preliminary objection to the 
very nature of the attempt before us; we do not mean at present to 
enter on the disquisition to which its full elucidation and application 
would lead us, but shall take up the work as we find it. And as 
our space does not permit us to enter into it in detail, we shall 
confine chiefly ourselves to one bearing of the discussion it em- 
bodies, which however is the main one, viz., what we are to 
—" as our religious guide, and our ultimate standard of 
appeal. 

, arious answers have been returned to this question; but we 
are concerned at present with only two, viz., that generally given 
by Protestants, and that given by our author. 

Protestants generally recognise the Scriptures as the main source 
of religious knowledge, and the ultimate standard of appeal. Mr. 
Morell holds the source to be ‘intuition,’ or the ‘intuitional con- 
sciousness,’ and the ultimate standard the common intuitions of 
‘mankind at large.’ We cannot at present enter into the psycho- 
logical question in regard to intuition, nor is it exactly needful. 
Our purpose will be served by taking intuition or the intuitional 
consciousness as our author defines and describes it, and examining 
the consistency of his statements concerning it, and its competency, 
as so defined and described, for the functions assigned it. There 
is a vagueness and variation about our author’s statement of the 
characteristics and functions of this faculty, which occasions a re- 
viewer considerable inconvenience ; however, by combination and 
comparison we must make the best we can of our materials :— 


‘There is one state of our intellectual consciousness by virtue of 
which we define terms, form propositions, construct reasonings, and 
perform the whole office that we usually attribute to a mind that acts 
logically ; but there is another state of our intellectual consciousness, 
in which the material of truth comes to us as though by a rational in- 
stinct— 
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stinct—a mental sensibility—an intuitive power—a “ communis sensus,” 
traceable over the whole surface of civilized humanity’ (p. 33). ‘ This 
state of consciousness cofstitutes a kind of intellectual sensibility—an 
immediate intuition of certain objects, which are in no respect cogni- 
sable simply by the senses and the understanding. The faculty of 
which we now speak, and which may be termed pure reason or intuition, 
. . . « brings us face to face with the actual matter, or reality of truth 
itself.’ (pp. 18, 19.) 

‘ Intuition implies a direct yazing on truth in its concrete unity’ 
(p. 342); ‘ The knowledge involved in it could not have been gained 


by our own efforts’ (129); but ‘ is presented to us immediately by 
God’ (128). 


Moreover, we must be careful ‘ not to confound the products of 
this intuitional consciousness with the fundamental forms of 
thought, such as are usually described in a table of categories ; 
the product of intuition is never an abstract, formal, empty notion ; 
it is precisely the reverse, namely, a direct perception of some 
actual concrete reality’ (p. 57). Again, ‘The great peculiarity 
of that portion of our knowledge hich comes through the process 
of intuition is, that it is not derived from any previous knowledge 
whatever—that there is no inference in the case—that we receive 
it immediately as a direct manifestation to our minds’ (p. 129). 

But this may suffice. Let us now examine the first example 


our author gives of the action of this faculty, which “ed -¥ to be 


at once the most apposite and the highest possible. If the in- 
tuitional consciousness can be shown to have a direct perception of 
the Divine nature, then it will vindicate all that is claimed on its 
behalf. Let us see— 


‘ These two efforts of reason to seek the nature and origin both of 
the universe and the soul, /ead naturally and inevitubly to the con- 
ception of some common ground from which they are both derived. 
The soul is not self-created, but is consciously dependent on some 
higher power. There must be a type after which it was formed; a 
self-existeut essence from which it proceeded ; a supreme mind which 
planned and created my mind. So also with regard to nature. If the 
universe as a whole shows the most perfect harmony, all the parts 
thereof symmetrically adapted to each other, all proceeding onwards 
like a machine infinitely complicate, yet never clashing in its minutest 
wheels and movements; there must be some mind vaster than the 
universe, one which can take it all in at a single glance, one which has 
planned its harmony, and keeps the whole system from perturbation. 
In short, if there be dependent existence, there must be absolute exist- 
ence; if there be temporal finite beings, there must be an eternal and 
infinite one. Thus the power of intuition, that highest elevation of the 
human consciousness, leads us at length into the world of eternal 
realities. . The period of the mind’s converse with mere phenomena 
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being past, it rises at length to grasp the mystery of existence, and the 
problem of destiny.’—pp. 21, 22. 


Now the reader will bear in mind that ‘the peculiarity of that 
knowledge which comes through the process of intuition is, that it 
is not derived from any previous knowledge whatever —there is no 
inference in the case.’ Does the knowledge this paragraph is 
intended to evolve and embody fulfil this condition? If it does, 
why the so frequent recurrence of the connecting ‘must?’ Is not 
that the sign or rather the very process of an inference? What 
indeed is the whole paragraph but a constant inferring of the unfelt 
and unseen from the conscious and the seen? ‘The period of the 
mind’s converse with mere phenomena,’ we are told ‘is past.’ Is 
not ‘the universe,’ from whose harmonious adaptations a presiding 
mind is inferred, phenomenal ? Is not ‘ dependent existence,’ from 
which absolute existence is inferred, phenomenal? Indeed, it is 
all inference from the phenomenal together. From the existence 
of ‘the universe and the soul’ we are ‘ /ed inevitably to the con- 
ception of some common ground from which they are both derived.’ 
The soul cannot be ‘ self-created,’ it must have a type after which 
it was formed. ‘If there be temporal and finite beings, there must 
be an Eternal and an Infinite One.’ Is there here one single 
purely transcendental or intuitional element? If this intuitional 


consciousness be compelled to descend to inference at = step 


in realising the idea of God, we have our author’s own authority 
for not expecting better success from its efforts in any lower 
department of spiritual knowledge, for, says he, ‘to the intuitional 
consciousness there is no idea more positive, more sure, more 
necessary than this’ (p. 39). 

Intuitive truth we have been accustomed to regard as that which 
is perceived indubitably by its own light. But our author does 
not venture to claim any such clearness for his, so-called, ‘ spiritual 
intuition.’ It admits of ‘a progressive intensity, from the weakest 
up to the strongest power of spiritual vision, or of intellectual 
sensibility.’ Intuition, if it is worth anything, must be an inward 
vision corresponding in clearness to the external sight. But what 
kind of intuition is that which does not realise its truthfulness in 
the individual mind ; which ‘is not uniform but varying ;’ which 
‘is exposed to all the variations of association and temperament ; 
which is liable ‘to be disturbed by evil, by passion, by prejudice, 
and by a thousand other influences which distort the image, and 
tend to efface it altogether ; whose ‘ perceptions’ will exhibit ‘a 
deficiency and divergency proportioned to the inward disorgani- 
zation of man’s moral A intellectual being ;’ and which con- 
fessedly has failed to preclude a ‘mass of conflicting opinions’? 


. 55-59). 
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But though the perceptions of the ‘intuitional consciousness’ 
are often found to be dim, distorted, or almost effaced, our author 
has corrective and supplementary resources at hand. Here is one. 
—‘ Conscious of this defect, the logical faculty comes to our aid. 
Knowing, as we do too well, that the intuitions we obtain of truth 
in its concrete unity are not perfect, we seek to restore and verify 
that truth by analysis’ (p. 59). Again, ‘ In the defect of gazing 
upon truth as it is, by virtue of the interior harmony of our whole 
being with God, we seek a substitute by applying the aids of 
analysis’ (p. 60). Indeed! We thought we were instructed by 
our author that it was of ultimate truths that the intuitional con- 
sciousness was cognisant—of the ‘fundamental realities of the 
True, the Beautiful, and the Good ’—of which ‘ we can gain no 
conception by a logical definition,’ which are therefore, as well as 
in virtue of the very idea of them, incapable of analysis. Analysis 
of ‘Substance,’ of the ‘ Infinite,’ of the ‘ Absolute,’—that which 
would effect this were indeed an intellectual solvent to which the 
physical ones dreamt of by the alchymist were but as water ! 

But if we have shown this, so-called, ‘spiritual intuition’ of our 
author to fail of the main characteristics of intuition, we have done 
nothing more than he has himself in more decided terms stated 
and acknowledged :—‘ Intuition . . . being the function of huma- 
nity, and not of the individual mind (!), the only means of getting 
at the essential elements of intuitional truth is to grasp that whic 
rests on the common sympathies of mankind in its historical deve- 
lopment, after all individual impurities and idiosyncracies have 
been entirely stripped away’ (p. 55). ‘This ‘intuitional conscious- 
ness is progressive’ (p. 55). ‘ Here, instead of a fixed result, we 
find a perpetual variation, and, regarding mankind as a whole, a 
constant progression’ (p. 56). ‘We trust not to the Catholic 
thinking of the past ; we trust rather to that of the present, which 
contains in its embrace the fruits of the past, together with the 
seeds of the future’ (p. 351). But how shall we decide what is 
the Catholic thinking of the present? Shall we receive, as em- 
bodying such, the system of Schleiermacher or Schelling? of 
Compte or Cousin? of Owen or of Proudhon? For all these, 
and many more in our time, loudly prefer each his claim to 
having expiscated the true system. bn what ground shall we 
receive the system of one, and reject those of the rest, but on that 
of an individual judgment ? And if we can receive none of them 
as embodying the matured development of the collective ‘ intuitions 
of mankind at large,’ how can we ascertain and recognise what is 
such but by individual inquiry, and the exercise of individual 
judgment? We cannot fall back now on the ‘ intuitional con- 
sciousness ;’ for it was to clear it from the influence of ‘ individual 
impurities 
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impurities and idiosyncracies’ that this very appeal to Catholic 
thinking was made. 

But supposing this ‘ Catholic thinking ’ of our time ascertainable, 
what reason have we to plume ourselves on its superior truthfulness 
or stability over that of the past? What, on this system, had they 
who preceded us to trust to but the Catholic thinking of their 
times? And if their ‘ideas’ have become ‘worn out, may not 
ours, in turn, become the same? Where then is the fixity of this 
standard ? where the stability of this boasted ‘ anchor of the soul’? 
(p. 350) Where the certitude of which the author has been in 
quest? But perhaps it is the privilege of our age to have attained 
settled and clear ‘intuitions,’ while those of all our predecessors 
were ‘distorted’ and ‘dim.’ If so, we should expect a general 
harmony amongst thinkers on these high questions. But never 
perhaps was there less of this. The old diversity prevails and 
deepens ; and there is only one assumption on which we can arrive 
at the same conclusion as our author respecting the clearness and 
ascertainableness of the ‘Catholic thinking’ of our time ; and that 
is, that transcendental eclectics ‘are the people, and wisdom shall 
die with them.’ 

Such then is the guide to which it is the entire aim of Mr. 
Morell’s book to induce us to commit ourselves. We must now 
turn our attention to that portion of his work which is intended to 
furnish ‘a rigid analysis and clear elucidation’ of what is implied 
in ‘a Revelation from God.’ 

‘In considering under which of the two great generic modes of 
intelligence (Reasoning and Intuition) we have to class the parti- 
cular case involved in the idea of a revelation, we can have but 
little hesitation in referring it at once to the category of intuition’ 
(p. 126). We have just seen the value of our author’s ‘ intuition.’ 
But, waiving a renewal of objections on that ground, we must 
remark that great part of what Christians receive as Divine Reve- 
lation, in other words, of the Bible, is not addressed to the in- 
tuitional consciousness, but is embodied in type, in symbol, in 
apologue, in dark prophecy. And much of its more direct teaching, 
so far from verifying itself in the intuitional consciousness, or being, 
on a bare suggestion, immediately self-seen that it must be so, 
remains altogether incomprehensible by the human intelligence— 
and must remain, at least to man in the present state, a subject 
not of intuition but of faith. The distinctive peculiarity of Divine 

revelation is to be sought not in its mode of communication—that 
has assumed many varieties—but in its moral purpose. It informs 
us what is, with the sole, uniform, and determinate object of in- 
ducing in us what ought to be. 

‘The act of revelation is always a case of pure intuition.’ This 
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involves either the denial of the fact of God’s having given the law 
on Mount Sinai by his own oe voice, or excludes that law from 
the category of revelation. And, applied to the discourses of our 
Lord, it would involve either the denial of the divinity of his person, 
or of the fact of those discourses having been spoken by him. 

But if Mr. Morell’s theory bears hard on the revelation we are 
accustomed to regard ourselves as possessing in the Scriptures, he 
is prepared to make ample amends by his readiness to recognise 
the peculiar elements of revelation in sources extrinsic to them. 

‘Taking the generic sense of the term revelation, we may say, 

with perfect truth, that the universe is a revelation to the human 
mind. —‘ Considering the mutual adaptation of the human faculties 
and the external world to each other ; considering that there must 
be the exact sensibility which is requisite in the one, and the due 
—— of the ideas of God embodied in the forms and deve- 
opments of the other, can we reject the inference that the process 
by which we gaze admiringly upon the wonders of nature is a mode 
of intelligence that implies in its generic sense a direct revelation 
to us from God himself? The case is still plainer when we turn to 
the higher spheres of intuition’ (pp. 128, 129). Nay more — 
‘The primary data of all branches even of scientific truth come to 
us by a direct intuitional process, that is, using the word in its broad 
generic sense, by an immediate revelation from God.’ 

The Bible has by no means even an equal claim with these 
divine manifestations to be considered a sebeluates from God. One 
main inference from the reasoning of the chapter before us is— 


‘ That the Bible cannot in strict accuracy of language be termed a 
revelation, since a revelation always implies an actual process of intel- 
ligence in a living mind; but it contains the records in which those 
minds who enjoyed the preliminary training, or the first brighter reve- 
lation of Christianity, have described the scenes which awakened their 
own religious nature to a new life, and the high ideas and inspirations 
to which that new life gave origin. ‘The, actual revelation was not 
made primarily in the book, but in the mind of the writers ; and the 
power which that book possesses of conveying a revelation to us consists 
in its aiding in the awakenment and elevation of our religious conscious- 
ness; in its presenting to us a mirror of the history of Christ; in its 
depicting the intense religious life of his first followers; and in giving 
us the letter through which the spirit of truth may be brought home in 
vital experience to the human heart.’—pp. 143, 144. 


In full harmony with this our author holds that the peculiarity 
of the Christian revelation consists, not at all in the matter of it, 
or the truths it embodies :—‘ The whole peculiarity in the case of 
the Christian revelation centres in those divine arrangements, 
through the medium of which the loftiest and purest on 
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of truth were brought before the immediate consciousness of the 
Apostles, and, through them, of the whole age’ (p. 145). 

We place these paragraphs on record to show to what the 
eclectic assumptions on behalf of an intuitional revelation in the 
human consciousness tend. Nature, intuition, the ‘ intuitional 
consciousness’ and ‘common sympathies of mankind,’ are all 
exalted, in order that the value and authority of the Scriptures 
may be depressed. ‘This is the whole strain and tendency of the 
chapter under consideration, and indeed of the book. Nature 
and intuition are each a direct and immediate revelation from 
God, but ‘ the Bible cannot, in strict accuracy of language, be 
termed a revelation’ (p. 1438). 

‘'The conclusion to which we must be brought is, that the Spirit 
of Truth, interpreted by Divine aid, and perceived through the 
awakened religious consciousness of true believers, is the real and 
essential revelation’ (p. 158). ‘Thus the Scriptures are subordinated 
entirely to our intuitional consciousness ; for that is just what is 
meant by the cumbrous and most grotesque, if not profane, 
jumble of Christian and transcendental phraseology we have just 
quoted. Regarded verbally, as well as theologically, this sentence 
is arare specimen of ‘ darkening counsel by words.’ What is 
meant by ‘the Spirit of Truth interpreted by Divine aid? Is 
the expression, ‘ Spirit of Truth,’ here employed to signify a 
Divine personality, or his teaching? If a Divine personality, 
then we are taught that he is perceived by the awakened religious 
consciousness, which, indeed, would not be a new doctrine exactly, 
but it has hitherto been confined to the rankest enthusiasts. But 
if by the ‘ Spirit of Truth’ is meant, not a Divine personality, but 
his teaching, then we have even this internal revelation brought 
before us subject to that very inconvenience of the written one, 
which it was held forth as being its peculiar glory to obviate— 
namely, standing in need of interpretation. And it amounts pre- 
cisely to this, that what each receives from this boasted immediate 
source, is just according to each one’s spiritual perception, and 
subject to each one’s own interpretation. 

This may teach us the value of the perpetual objections brought 
by persons belonging to our author's school, against the ‘ letter’ 
of Scripture, viewed as an authority, on account of the interminable 
diversity arising out of individual interpretation. We now find 
that the ‘spirit, of which we hear so much, needs interpretation 
as well as the letter. And even the very intuitional consciousness 
itself becomes a fertile source of diversity of opinion :—‘ Each 
man and each party views the letter of the word through the 
medium of their own religious conceptions, and finds in it a 
greater or less intensity, according to the development of their 
VOL. IV.—NO. VII. F intuitional 
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intuitional consciousness ’ (p. 347). And so this ‘ intuitional con- 
sciousness’ is not only subject to almost unlimited variations itself, 
but tends in consequence to propagate endless variations of inter- 
= and opinion. A rare source of religious certitude 
trul 

Ta respect to inspiration, the conclusion our author comes to is 
just such as might be expected. It implies nothing different from 
or higher than the current religious feelings and convictions of the 
writers of Scripture :—‘ The word is the natural and spontaneous 
expression of the Divine life which the inspired Apostles received 
immediately from God’ (p. 158). Thus every Christian is in- 
spired — in the same manner and the same sense as they 
were. Should we confine the privilege to Christians? On this 
theory, certainly not. 

Near to the commencement of his chapter on inspiration, our 
author says :—‘ It is not our — at present to discuss the 
nature of miracles philosophically considered’ (p. 152). A 
greater misconception as to the character of miracles than is re- 
vealed in this brief sentence, it is impossible to conceive of. If 
the nature of miracles is capable of being philosophically con- 
sidered, then they cease to be miracles. ‘They can become a 
subject of philosophy only by becoming physical processes. To 
talk of considering miracles philosophically, is equivalent to a 
proposition to consider creation philosophical , which, as we have 
already seen, can only become a subject of hinengher by ceasing 
to be creation, and becoming mere ph sical development. Miracles 
must be received as supernatura frets, altogether beyond the 
sphere of philosophy, or they are no miracles at all. Miracles 
are either the results of the immediate action of the Deity on 
natural objects, or they are such a use of physical agencies as en- 
tirely overbears their established action ; in either case they must 
ever remain alike inexplicable. That this extraordinary miscon- 
ception is not a mere lapse of the pen is shown by other expres- 
sions ; as, for instance, in contrasting the power of performing 
miracles with inspiration, he says, that the former ‘ demanded an 
extraordinary physical power.’ If miracles are wrought by phy- 
sical power, then they are clearly at an end. 

Inspiration is, in its modus, equally inexplicable with miracles 
and creation. It is one of the instances of direct Divine acting, of 
which it is the very nature that no account, coming within the 
comprehension of the human understanding, can be given. And it 
is surely a marvellous inconsistency to find such a stickler for ‘ pure 
reason, ‘ intuitional consciousness,’ and ‘ Christian consciousness,’ 
as altogether distinct from and above the sphere of the under- 
standing ; yet, attempting with continuous purpose and incessant 
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labour, to bring the modus of the most special and peculiar in- 
stances of immediate spiritual action within that sphere. 

Yet so it is throughout the whole discussion. His transcen- 
dentalism ever and anon belies its character, and is but the same 
naturalism everywhere. Thus, ‘ The proper idea of inspiration, 
as applied to the Holy Scriptures, does not include either mira- 
culous powers, aie dictation, or any distinct commission from 
God’ (p. 165). Inspiration depends upon ‘ the clearness, force, 
and accuracy of a man’s religious intuitions.’ ‘ As an internal 
phenomenon it is perfectly consistent with the natural laws of the 
human mind—it is a higher potency of a certain form of con- 
sciousness, which every man in some degree possesses’ (p. 166). 
And again—‘ The effort of theology is always to give a definite 
form and scientific basis to our religious life’ (p. 196). Yes, in- 
deed! the whole labour alike, of eclectics, transcendentalists, and 
‘natural historians of creation,’ has ever been to find a scientific 
basis of life, but they will return blind and baffled from the search 
to the last hour of time. 

Apart altogether from the opinions expressed, we regret Mr. 
Morell’s mode of putting some of his statements and arguments 
respecting the authority and value of the Scriptures. It is very 
unfortunate, and in unhappy taste, to say the least of it, and may 
appear to some readers to indicate more hostility than is expressed. 
As instances, we would point to paragraphs on pp. 159, 160, 161, 
176, 177, 181, 186, which we cannot quote in extenso. With a 
similar disapproval we must refer to his again and again telling 
us that the New Testament Scriptures were written long after 
Christianity had established itself. Has not this too much the 
aspect of a sinister playing into the hands of the Straussian school ? 
At all events, in this and other too numerous instances, there is 
indicated an animus towards what are held to be orthodox notions 
in this country, not consistent with the impartial calmness of the 
real per aga but characteristic rather of the special advocate, 
Besides, ere one set himself so systematically to loosen the hold 
which the Scriptures have hitherto had on all Protestant 
Christians as the authority in religion, one would need to be 
pretty sure as to what he had to substitute in their place. We 
should not like to incur the responsibility of such an attempt, 
even though we had the collective spiritual intuitions of the 
angelic hierarchy to offer to mankind in their stead. 

ie reference to Christian theology Mr. Morell finds that it has 
just these two ‘essential pre-requisites’—‘ A religious nature 
awakened by the development of the Christian life; and the 
application of logical reflection to the elements of Divine truth, 
hich that life spontaneously presents’ (p. 202). From this he 
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anticipates, very naturally, that some may be surprised, ‘ that in 
enumerating the essential conditions of Christian theology, he 
should say nothing about the Bible.’ His explanation of this 
rather singular omission is to the following effect. 

Referring to his views and arguments in his chapter on Inspira- 
tion, he says, ‘ It will be seen that the existence of. the Scriptures, 
as such, was not essential to the rise and maintenance of Christian 
theology at all. Take the case of any of the very early churches 
which had perhaps heard, or perhaps had not heard the preaching 
of the Apostles, but who certainly never enjoyed a sight of their 
writings. These churches, assuredly, could enjoy the power of 
true Christianity, and could have possessed a valid Christian 
theology as well as we. And yet there were no Christian neo 
tures in the case: there could be, therefore, no poring over the 
letter—no induction of passages—no verbal criticism whatever. 
There could be simply the awakening of a new religious life by 
the proclamation of human sin and human recovery by Christ, the 
chosen of God on the one side, and their own attempts to bring 
such religious feelings and instructions into a clear reflective 
statement on the other’ (pp. 202, 203). 

Now it never fell to our lot to peruse a weaker paragraph than 
this. The Bible is not an essential element in order to the con- 
struction of a Christian theology, because the Christians of the 
apostolic age might have built up such a theology before the 
books composing the New Testament were written. But out of 
what materials?——the very same which we have now in these 
New Testament Scriptures, and which they received directly from 
the lips of living inspired teachers, who had been witnesses of the 
unparalleled facts these Scriptures record. What a puerile 
sophism to assign as a reason for not including the Bible among 
the essential elements of a Christian theology! But we cannot 
now enter on the questions which would here open up before us, 
and it is the less necessary, as we had occasion to discuss the rela- 
tion of the Scriptures to Christian theology in a late number of 
this Journal.* 

In Mr. Morell’s chapter on Religious Certitude, of course the 
subjective is exalted at the expense of all objective grounds. The 
trustworthiness and value of the ‘ intuitional consciousness’ as a 
ground of certitude we have already investigated. To that in- 
vestigation we have no intention of formally recurring. Nor can 
we enter at present on the abstract question what measure of 
certitude is compatible with the nature of religious truth, and the 
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conditions of moral agency.» All we can do at present is to exa- 
mine one or two of our aythor’s assumptions and arguments having 
a bearing on thé position and value of the facts of Christianity. 

Viewed objectively, Christianity is a religion resting on a 
basis of supernatural facts ; and viewed subjectively, it is a state 
of the soul induced by a belief of those facts. Our conviction of 
this, instead of being shaken, is confirmed by such objections as 
the following :—‘ To regard Christianity as a question of facts, 
and make its certitude rest upon this basis, is eluding the whole 
point and stringency of the question, inasmuch as these facts are 
not resolved into their real elements, nor the grounds of their 
religious value* exhibited’ (pp. 307, 308). What may be meant 
by resolving facts, and especially the supernatural facts of 
Christianity, into their real elements, we can have no conception. 
But the Scripture narratives not only embody the facts on which 
Christianity rests, but the relation of those facts both to the 
Divine character and government, and to our spiritual nature and 
moral condition. If this is not exhibiting the grounds of their 
religious value, we know not what could do so. ‘God so loved 
the world as to give his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth on him sould not perish, but have everlasting life.’ 
In this brief sentence we have three stupendous facts—the Tove of 
God—the consequent gift of his son—and the eternal salvation of 
the believer in him; and to the Christian consciousness, the re- 
ligious value of the whole, irradiates that statement, with a light 
clearer than that of noon. But perhaps it is to the ‘ logical con- 
sciousness’ that Mr. Morell desiderates the ‘ exhibition’ of the 
‘ religious value’ of the facts of Christianity ; if so, we only say, 
that such an exhibition is not only apart entirely from the primary 
purpose of the Scripture revelation, but essentially inconsistent 
with what Mr. M. labours throughout his whole book to show 
must be the generic character of revelation. ‘ The act of revela- 
tion is always a case of pure intuition’ (p. 145); ‘and the whole 
result is one lying beyond the reach of the logical understanding’ 
(p. 126). It were, therefore, the grossest inconsistency in Mr. 
Morell to demand that the inspired narratives of the facts of 
Christianity should embody a logical exhibition of their ‘ religious 
value.’ And yet we fear he does nothing less than this in the 
paragraph before us, for he desiderates their being ‘ resolved into 
their real elements,’ and ‘analysis’ is the function of ‘ the logical 
consciousness’ (p. 48). 





> For a discussion of that question we may refer the reader to an article on 
‘ Authority in Religion,’ in No. 7 of the British Quarterly Review. 

© The italics here and, with some few exceptions, throughout all the quotations 
are Mr. Morell’s, 
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Our author goes on to say: ‘ Testimony can only refer to facts, 
and can have no validity as evidence beygnd the value of the facts 
to which it testifies. e authenticity of a book, for example, 
can be known by testimony ; its title to a divine origin must rest 
on grounds entirely different’ (p. 308). The testimony of the 
evangelists not only embodies the facts, that a divine person ap- 
peared in the ordinary form of humanity, lived, taught, acted, and 
suffered for the salvation of the world, but also embodies the 
evidence he afforded of his being divine. The record not only 
embraces the public life and death of ‘ the man Christ Jesus,’ and 
the moral bearings of that life and death; but also the evidence 
of his claim both to a divine personality and a divine mission. 
These facts while occurring on earth, and under the ordinary re- 
lations of humanity, yet evince always the presence in them of an 
element transcending all terrestrial and human agencies. And 
the one blends so uniformly with the other, that we cannot admit 
the mundane and human elements, without admitting also the 
divine. On the facts of Christianity, therefore, in all their histo- 
rical integrity we take our stand, conscious that while we can 
— this position, we are secure of all that is essential to our 

aith. 

But the importance of this question leads us to remark on yet 
another of Mr. Morell’s statements in this connection :—‘ The 
very most that testimony can do,’ says he, ‘ is to place us in the 
same position as the persons who witnessed the facts in question ; 
and just as those persons accepted the spiritual truth on grounds 
with which testimony had nothing to do (because it did not in their 
case intervene), so also must we accept the truth, not because the 
witnesses asserted their belief of it, but because we have the 
same grounds for belief presented to us, upon testimony, as they 
had directly presented through their senses’ (p. 309). If the 
reasoning in this paragraph be not sophistical, it is certainly ex- 
ceedingly illogical and confused. The persons ‘ who witnessed 
the facts’ on which Christianity is based, ‘ accepted the spiritual 
truth conveyed to them on grounds with which testimony had no- 
thing to do.’ Did they indeed? Was not much of this ‘ spiritual 
truth’ conveyed to them by ‘the testimony of Jesus’? And as 
to the attempt to depreciate the value of testimony, because they 
received the facts independently of it, inasmuch as ‘ it did not in 
their case intervene’—nothing could, we conceive, be more 
puerile. What was the ground on which they received those 
facts, and the spiritual truths they involved and exhibited, what 
but that of actual observation—they ‘saw and believed.’ The 
need of testimony of course is superseded where there is the 
opportunity of personal observation. And they witnessed the ~ 
—* That 
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—‘ That Christ died for our sins according to the Scriptures, and 
that he was buried, and that he rose again the third day according 
to the Scriptures.’ And their testimony to those and correspond- 
ing facts has formed the ground of faith in all succeeding gene- 
rations, wherever the religion of Christ has been made known. 
Denude it of these facts and what were Christianity? Where 
were the Gospel? What good news were there to tell? Shake 
our confidence in the historical verity of the truth that ‘ Christ died 
for our sins,’ and the anchor of the soul is gone. We do not 
charge Mr. Morell with an attempt directly to invalidate these 
facts, but his system leads him to depreciate their value, and to 
displace them from that position, which, to an impartial eye, they 
must ever hold in the Christian system. Mr. M. would ever 
exalt the internal, or as he calls it, ‘intuitive,’ at the expense of 
the documentary ; but a healthful Christianity, we are convinced, 
will ever demand that the authority of the latter be sustained as 
paramount. 

In the following sentence the possession of a susceptibility seems 
to be confounded with its exercise, or at least regarded as of neces- 
sity involving such exercise :—‘ We must suppose that if the 
Creator would communicate truth to his creatures, he gave them 
minds originally capable of feeling it, and originally ye roe of 
sympathising with it. In one word, the first revelation of God to 
man must have been an inward revelation’ (p. 828). That the 
human mind possesses an original susceptibility of feeling or appre- 
hending spiritual truth we not only admit but maintain. But 
does this susceptibility necessarily embody the truth appropriate 
to it? Or rather may not the susceptibility be possessed and yet 
frequently not be awakened ; as it is certain many minds possess 
the power of perceiving and recognizing much truth, which yet 
through life they never discover. If the susceptibility of feeling 
and appreciating truth, of necessity embodied and revealed all the 
truth appropriate to it, it would not be merely a susceptibility. It 
would be a gift rather than a power. And we might ask, is such 
a gift analogous to any of the other endowments of the human 
mind? But we content ourselves with this other simple question 
—Does the history of religion, or rather of the religions of the 
world evince that man is possessed of any such gift? If it does, 
what has been its practical value? Apart from the influence of 
all documentary and traditionary revelation, where even its mani- 
festations ? ‘ 

From a certain party we have heard much recently of ‘ Catholic 
tradition,’ as the only sure guard against individual error; for 
this our author proposes to substitute the ‘ Catholic consciousness’ 
of the universal Church (p. 348). ‘This, amid all perplexing 
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controversies and ‘minor perturbations,’ is to be the refuge of 
light ard security to the individual ‘ Christian mind.’—‘ The 
Catholic consciousness of the universal Church has gone forward 
in its development ; one point after another has been cleared up, 
one principle after another brought to light ; and the calm, un- 
biassed, heaven-aspiring mind, standing aloof from the din and 
passion of controversy, sees the central course through’ which God 
is guiding his ark, and falls back pw the great Catholic hopes, 
convictions, and aspirations of the Christian mind in its upward 

rogress, as its safest guide, its surest resource ’ (pp. 348, 349). 

ow admitting this ‘ Cathglic consciousness’ to have an unique 
adaptation to fulfil these high ends, how is it to be got at? Facts 
of consciousness, until they are expressed, are known only to the 
individual mind that experiencesthem. This ‘ Catholic conscious- 
ness’ must be made up of individual consciousnesses, which can 
only be expressed by Sedebanes and thus it becomes subject, on 
our author's own showing, to all the difficulties attending the pre- 
cise expression of mental states and experience, and that in an 
aggravated measure, as the intuitional experience is of all others 
the most difficult to express. Even this transcendental light must, 
unfortunately, stoop to convey itself from mind to mind by a 
‘letter’ as well as the vulgar revelation we have in the Bible. 
And thus it becomes liable to all the infelicities and incertitude, 
which our author has, with such keen-sightedness, adduced against 
that medium of truth. 

We have remarked on this work with all the freedom which the 
importance of the principles at stake demands ; but we would not 
be understood as condemning the entire book. Apart from the 
vitiating influence of the theory on which we have felt it necessary 
at such length to animadvert, there is a guod deal of valuable, and 
sometimes beautiful and impressive thinking. As containing ex- 
amples of this, we would particularly instance the chapters ‘ On 
the peculiar Essence of Religion,’ and ‘On Fellowship.’ But in 
maintaining and illustrating his favourite theory, the author is 
often chargeable with palpable inconsistencies, and betrays, some- 
times, a strange ignorance of the yew of scientific instruments, 
and of the appropriate sphere of their application. And that 
= theory, which in our estimation vitiates his book, not un- 
requently vitiates also his style, producing, instead of a distinct 
and perspicuous expression of thought, a cloud of ill-digested and 
confused verbiage. “We can only give one or two examples :— 

On page 196 he speaks of ‘ Divine things as reflected on the 
surface of our spiritual nature,’ while on page 197 he tells us 
that ‘the perceptions we obtain of spiritual things in the vital 
awakenment of our religious nature, are direct presentations to the 
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inward eye.’ On page 198 he informs us that ‘ religion pictures 
out before us, even to our own awe and astonishment, the won- 
derful revelations of God to man.’ Religion picturing out the 
revelations of God before us is really a most extraordinary process. 
If such an operation had been demanded, we should have been 
inclined to have assigned it to imagination, concluding that religion 
would be concerned only to receive these revelations, and susntlane 
them as its life. On page 204, he describes the evangelical nar- 
rative as ‘ a touchstone whereby to compare the whole complexion 
of our own religious life with that of the apostles, and the spiritual 
features of our own character with the image, mirrored to us in 
the Word of the Saviour himself’ ! 

In addition to such not unfrequent incongruities of style and 
figure, the incessant iteration of the bald elements of one theory, 
induces so frequent a recurrence of the phrases ‘ Intuitional Con- 
sciousness,’ ‘ Christian Consciousness,’ ‘ Catholic Christian Con- 
sciousness, as to give them all the offensive savour of cant. And 
we must protest that in our whole lives we have never been more 
sick of any form of cant, than, on closing the volume before us, 
we have been of this; and never felt a greater relief than in 
making our escape from this hothouse of transcendental exotics into 
the sharp clear air of our native hills. There we feel ourselves 
again, not mere theosophic dreamers, but waking, living, indivi- 
dual, Christian men, and with just a plain English reason, heart, 
conscience, and spiritual emotions. 








THE GOLDEN CALF. 


EXOD. XXXII. 


Translated from Saurin’s ‘ Discours Historiques, Critiques, Théologiques, et Morauz, 
sur les Evénemens les plus mémorables du Vieux et du Nouveau Testament.’ 


By the Rev. F. A. Cox, D.D., LL.D. 


Virtuous and holy purposes, which originate in a sudden emo- 
tion of fear, are seldom put in practice. ‘The Israelites, while 
seeing the lightning and hearing the thunder, said to Moses, ‘ All 
that the Lord hath spoken will we do;’ but the lightning dis- 
appeared, the thunder was no more heard, Moses was no longer 
in the midst of them to demand the fulfilment of their promises ; 
they forgot their vows, and madly violafed them. 
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Some Jewish doctors* have said they imagined that their 
legislator had been devoured by the flames of Sinai, adding that 
the devil led them into this error; that he even showed them 
the rod of Moses, or had caused a phantom to appear in the air 
to induce the belief that it was his dead body. His absence be- 
came the more intolerable to them that the pillar of cloud seemed 
to be for ever withdrawn with Moses to the mountain, and they 
had too gross a mind to worship an invisible God who gave no 
sensible sign of his presence. They wished to supply the absence 
of the cloud, and to have a symbol of divinity among them. 
They said to Aaron, ‘Make us gods,’ or ‘ make us a god,’ for 
the —- admits of either of these translations.» ‘ Make us 
gods which shall go before us ; for as for this Moses, the man that 
brought us up out of the land of Egypt, we wot not what is be- 
come of him ;’ not that they were so stupid as to believe that the 
hands of men could give being to the Divinity, but they wished 
for some outward and visible object where they might deposit, so 
to speak, the homage they would render to the sovereign God. 
Thus, some rabbins have explained the words of Moses,—‘ Make 
us a sensible object of divine worship which shall be before our 
eyes, and be in the place of God, when reminded of the miracles 
done for us in Egypt.’ « 

It is astonishing that Aaron should have offered no resistance to 
the people’s proposal, or, if he did so, that Moses should have 
made no mention of it. It seems necessary that such a circum- 
stance should have been recorded, and that we should have had 
a better guarantee for it than the testimony of certain rabbins.‘ 
They have stated, if not as an entire justification of Aaron, at 
least as some exculpation, that his timidity was the cause of his 
compliance ; that Hur had been massacred for wishing to oppose 
them ; and that Aaron, ready to yield to their violence, said, in 
appealing to heaven, ‘I raise mine eyes to thee, O God, who 
searchest the heart, and dwellest in the heavens: thou knowest 
that I act against my wishes.’ 

But Moses relates the criminal compliance of Aaron, imme- 
diately after having spoken of the criminal demand of the 
Israelites. He says that Aaron replied, ‘ Break off the golden 
earrings which are in the ears of your wives, of your sons, and of 
your daughters, and bring them unto me.’ Some ancient writers® 





® Shemoth Rabba, sect. 41, fol. 156. 
> It is true the word ‘ Elohim’ is construed here with a plural, but this is often 
the case when the true God is spoken of (Gen. xx. 13; Exod. xxxii. 1). 
¢ R. Juda, in lib. Cozri, part i., sect. 97, fol. 47. 
4 Shem. Rab., sect. 41. Q 
* August., vol. iv., Quest. 41 in Exod. ; Theod., vol. i., in Exod. 
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have presumed that this reply was given in order to discourage 
these foolish people, and that he supposed they would not wish 
for an idol which he fixed at so high a price. If this diminished 
the fault of Aaron it aggravated that of the Israelites. They 
felt no repugnance in furnishing these golden earrings taken from 
the Egyptians, which God had given them by virtue of his 
sovereign right over the whole earth and all contained in it, and 
thus anticipated the reproach of a prophet addressed to their 
descendants many ages afterwards —‘ As a wife that committeth 
adultery, which taketh strangers instead of her husband; Thou 
givest thy gifts to all whores; but thou givest thy gifts to all thy 
lovers, and hirest them, that they may come unto thee on every 
side for thy whoredom’ (Ezek. xvi. 32, 33). 

The history adds that Aaron took the offerings of the Israelites 
and made ‘a molten calf.’ But the words which he employs 
immediately preceding these last, furnish one of the most remark- 
able examples of the ambiguity of the sacred language ; for they 
equally signify either that Aaron received the earrings in a bag, 
or that he graved them with an engraving tool. One of the most 
celebrated critics* prefers the former interpretation, and founds 
his preference on reasons so plausible, that they might have ap- 
peared unanswerable, had they not been refuted by another critic 
of great name,» who opposes them with substantial reasons, so that 
the principal conclusion to be drawn from this dispute is, that it 
is an argument in favour of critical scepticism. 

A more famous question is agitated by the learned, which no 
less contributes to the same conclusion, and proves there are sub- 
jects on which it is _— to advance considerations equally 
probable in support of the most opposite opinions. It is asked 
what determined Aaron to choose the image of a calf as an 
emblem of the Deity? We will state the principal opinions of 
the learned on the subject; and if they produce the same im- 
pression upon the reader as they have upon us, he will remain 
still in suspense without taking a decided part in the dispute. 

Some expositors! have supposed that Aaron gained this idea 
on the mountain, where he was once admitted with Moses ; and on 
another occasion with Nadab and Abibu, and the seventy elders. 
They maintain that God appeared exalted on a cherub which had 
the lasin of an ox; a thought on which the whole treatise entitled 
Aaron Exculpated turns. But this sentiment is incompatible with 
that extreme care which God took not to furnish on Sinai any 
pretext for idolatry, and with his own words to the Israelites in 

f In Ps. evi. 20, it is called an ox. 

§ Bocharti Hieroz., part i., lib. 2. ¢. 34. » Le Clerc. 

i Fr. Monceus, ‘ Aaron. Purgat.’ at the end of vol. ii. of Criticisms, 
Deuteronomy 
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Deuteronomy (iv. 15, &c.), ‘Take ye therefore good heed unto 
yourselves, for ye saw no manner of similitude on the day that 
the Lord spake unto you in Horeb out of the midst of the fire : 
Lest ye corrupt yourselves, and make you a graven image, the 
similitude of any figure, the likeness of male or female, the 
likeness of any beast that is on the earth, the likeness of an 
winged fowl that flieth in the air, the likeness of any thing that 
creepeth on the ground, the likeness of any fish that is in the 
waters beneath the earth.’ The Holy Spirit has in these words 
collected together every species of animals, and expressly affirms 
that the form of none of them appeared on the mountain. 

A learned prelate,* in order to exculpate Aaron, maintains that 
his design was simply to furnish a hieroglyphic of the energy and 

wer of God. He discovers some ancient monument, from which 

e shows, that among the Phoenicians the ox was an emblem of 
royal power. Eusebius has supplied him with some instances,™ and 
also Diodorus Siculus,” and Valerius Maximus,’ with others, from 
which he proves that the Romans had formerly the same hiero- 
glyphic. On this ground he says that Aaron wished the Israelites 
to call to remembrance ideas of the power and energy of God, and 
to reimpress their minds with the splendid signs they had seen. 
In this manner he explains the words—‘ These be thy gods, O 
Israel, which brought thee up out of the land of Egypt; and 
those other words of Aaron—‘ To-morrow is a feast to the Lord.’ 
The idea is ingenious; but it is necessary to examine whether 
this hieroglyphic was used in the time of Moses, and whether 
this explanation accords with the reserve of Aaron, who alleges 
no such motive to exculpate himself, and, with the anger of God 
against him, which would have been so fatal, if Moses had not 
interceded in his favour. 

The generality of expositors adopt a third opinion, namely, 
that Aaron made choice of a calf, because that animal was wor- 
shipped in Egypt.’ It is proved that the Israelites were infected 
with the idolatry of Egypt, of which we have numerous evidences. 
It is apparent from the exhortation of Joshua, ‘ Now, therefore, 
fear the Lord, and serve him in sincerity and in truth; and put 
away the gods which your fathers served on the other side of the 
flood, and in Egypt, and serve ye the Lord.’ Josh. xxiv. 14; and 
the prophet Ezekiel, ‘Cast ye away every man the abominations 





© Patrick on Exod, xxxii. 

m Euseb., Prepar., lib. 1. last chapter. 

I know not what passage Patrick had in view, but Diodorus says positively that 
the oxen or bulls of Apis and Mnevis were worshipped as gods in Egypt (lib. 1). 
He also says that Bacchus was represented with horns (lib. 3). 

© Lib. v. cap. 6. 

P Le Clere on Exod. xxxii. 2, in vol. i. of Critiques. Grotius, ibid. 
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of his eyes, and defile not yourselves with the idols of Egypt... . 
But they rebelled against me, ...they did not every man cast 
away the abominations of their eyes, neither did they forsake the 
idols of Egypt’ (Ezek. xx. 7, 8). Thus far the opinion of these 
— is demonstrated, and on this point there is no ground of 
doubt. 

They show also that all kinds of animals were worshipped by 
the Egyptians. This, however, is not so fully proved, but is very 
probable. If the question related to the times which followed 
those of Israel, we should find innumerable proofs in profane 
authors. Pomponius Mela‘ expressly states that they worshipped 
the images of a great multitude of animals, still more, the 
animals themselves. Josephus’ says that ‘ if the religious cere- 
monies of the Egyptians were adopted throughout the world, it 
would be soon full of beasts, and there would be no more left for 
man. Strabo* enters into greater detail on the subject—‘ There 
are animals,’ says he, ‘ which all the Egyptians worship, as the 
terrestrial, the ox, the dog, the cat; those of the air, as the 
sparrow-hawk, the ibis; those of the aquatic tribe, &c. Every 
particular district worships in its own way, as the sheep at 
Thebes,’ &e. 

It is further assumed that the idolatry of animals was already 
established in Egypt during the sojourn of the Israelites there, 
which follows almost inevitably from the reply of Moses to 
Pharaoh—‘ Shall we sacrifice the abomination of the Egyptians 
before their eyes, and will they not stone us?’ (Exod. vii. 26; 
see also Deut. vii. 25; xii. 30, 31; 2 Kings xxiii. 13; Esdras 
ix. 1; Ezek. xx. 7,8). The abomination of the Egyptians signifies 
the idols of Egypt ; a word used in this sense in various passages 
of Scripture. 

It is also demonstrated that long after the age of Moses the ox 
was reverenced in Egypt in a singular manner. Strabo affirms, 
in the book already quoted,‘ that an ox was kept at Memphis, 
which was regarded as a divinity. Pliny" expressly declares the 
same thing, and adds, that the Egyptians called this ox Apis, and 
that it had two kinds of temples, the entrance to one of them 
being most pleasant, to the other frightful. Herodotus describes 
this idol: ‘ Apis or Epatus,’ says he, ‘is a calf from a cow which 





4 Pomp. Mela, De situ Orbis, lib. 1. cap. 9. 

* Joseph. contr, Appion. lib, 2. cap. 5. 

* Strabo, lib. 17. See also Herod., lib. 2. caps. 39, 40; Diod. Sic., lib. 1. 

t Strabo, lib. 17. 

« Plin., Hist., lib, 8. cap. 46. See various testimonies to the same in Vossius, 
De Idolat. 

Y Herod., lib. 3. cap. 38. See another description in Pomp. Mela, De situ Orbis, 
lib. 1. cap. 9. 
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never produced but one, and this could only have been by a clap 
of thunder. The calf, denominated Apis, hes certain marks by 
which it may be known. It isall over black, excepting one square 
mark ; on its back is the figure of an eagle, and on its tongue 
that of a beetle.’ 

There was formerly in the library of Cardinal Carpegna a fine 
medallion. It represents on one side the head of Antinoiis with 
this inscription, Hpnox aNTINOOC, the Hero Antinous. On the re- 
verse is the image of the god Apis, with this inscription, NEIKo- 
MHAEIA H MuTPONIOAIz, Nicomedia the Metropolis. The emperor 
Hadrian had put his favourite Antinous among the number of 
the gods, but the worship of this unworthy deity was never esta- 
blished at Rome, and was neither appomted nor approved by 
any act of the Senate. Antiquarians remark that there is no 
Latin medallion of this pretended hero. It was in Egypt he was 
deified, and from that country his worship passed into Greece ; and 
there Antinous was adored as a god far less from any veneration 
for him than from a mean sycophancy towards the emperor Ha- 
drian. The Nicomedians distinguished themselves by their zeal 
for this new god, because he was born in their city. They wor- 
shipped him under the image of Apis, and struck this medallion to 
his honour. 

It remains for examination whether this worship was antecedent 
to the idolatry of the golden calf, or whether it was established a 
long time afterwards. If it be proved that this worship was 
antecedent, it will also be demonstrated that that was the reason 
which determined Aaron to prefer the image of a calf to that of 
any other animal, and very many expositors, especially among the 
Fathers of the Church, were of this opinion. Some critics have 
thought that the worship of Apis originated in the benefits which 
the Egyptians received from Joseph, and that the ox was a hiero- 
glyphic of that patriarch. A celebrated modern author* has em- 
ployed immense erudition to establish this idea, strengthening 
himself by the testimony of some of the ancients, as of Julius 
Maternus, who lived under Constantine the Great, Rufinus, and 
others.y He relies on a passage in Deuteronomy where Joseph is 
called an ox,’ and on the nature even of Pharaoh’s dream, in 
which he saw kine coming up out of the Nile, a dream which 
saved Egypt. He relies also on the fact, that nothing was more 
common among the ancients than to represent abundance under 
the emblem of an ox; alleging other reasons, to which he adds 
arguments to prove that among the Egyptians Serapis and Apis 





* Gerard Vossius, De Idol., cap. 9. Y Ibid. 
: i translation is (Deut. xxxiii. 17), ‘his glory is like the firstling of his 
ullock.’ 
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were the same divinity. But all these learned reasons have been 
refuted by Bochart,* and are invalidated by this single considera- 
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tion that no testimony is alleged, proving that the gods whom we 
acknowledge to have been worshipped by the Egyptians under the 
image of an ox, since the age of Moses, were already worshipped 
in his time.> There are indeed presumptions, not to say demon- 
strations of the contrary opinion in the treatise of a distinguished 
age on idolatry,* which we have had frequent occasion to cite. 

e, therefore, suspend our judgment respecting the precise 
motive which determined Aaron to set up a calf as the object of 
Israelitish worship, and conclude by this reflection, that had he 
offered any other object of worship, whether some other animal, 
or any plant, or a star, or any other production of nature, the 
learned would have asked, why this rather than some other? 
Many would have been the divisions of opinion on the question ; 





® Bochart, Hieroz., part i., lib. 2. cap. 34. 

» The recent researches in Egyptian antiquity have estabiished beyond question 
the prior existence in Egypt of this worship, which was doubtful when Saurin wrote. 
We introduce a figure of the ox-god of Egypt (Apis) from the most authentic 
source, the existing sculptures of that country.—Epiror. 

© Tenison, De Idololut., part vi. 
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each one would have found in antiquity, and in the nature of the 
case, probabilities to support his own sentiments, and perhaps have 
exalted them into demonstrations. But to resume the thread of 
the narrative— 

Aaron built an altar and set up this idol. He proclaimed a 
feast for the day following, which, he said, was to be consecrated 
to the Lord (Exod. xxxii. 5), though it was in fact an overturning 
of his worship, and a direct violation of the law which Moses had 
given them, by which they were forbidden to make gods of silver 
and of gold (Exod. xx. 23). The Israelites rejoiced at the pro- 
clamation of a solemnity which was to prove so fatal to them. It 
seemed even too great a delay to defer it to the following day, 
and they rose up early on the morrow (verse 6) and offered burnt- 
offerings and peace-offerings to their idol, which were only to be 
offered to God. They ate the flesh of the victims as was cus- 
tomary at peace-offerings ;4 thus showing that they were desirous 
of having the same communion with this idol which Aaron, 
Nadab, Abihu, and the Seventy Elders, had with God when they 
ate and drank in his presence (Exod. xxiv. 11), and afterwards 
by their songs and dances manifested their delight in this com- 
munion. It was an established custom among idolaters® to give 
these demonstrations of joy at their solemn esis especially at 
those held in honour of the god Apis, in Egypt, in subsequent 
times. After keeping it for an age it was cast into the Nile; 
they wept over its death, then sought for it anew, and the finding of 
it diffused universal joy. The court, the priests, the people 
assembled, and made splendid banquets.‘ ‘The Israelites acted 
in a similar manner, which explains the words of Moses, ‘ and the 
ene sat down to eat and drink, and rose up to play’ (verse 6). 

ome have taken this latter expression in a more odious sense, 
conceiving that the people, intoxicated with joy, proceeded from 
idolatry to debauchery ; for people are never more induced to 
break the bounds of morality than when they have broken those 
of religion. It was common with the heathen to commit abomin- 
able crimes after their banquets on the day of sacrifice.$ The 
term to sport (Gen. xxvi. 8) in the original text admits, perhaps, 
of this signification in other places, but there is no necessity for so 
understanding it here. The sin of Israel did not consist in re- 
joicing after their devotions, because God himself desired them to 
do so after the services he had ordained (Deut. xii. 7; Ps. xev. 1); 





4 Herod., lib. 2. cap. 40, and Deut. xii. 17; Mishna de Sacrificiis, tom. v., cap. 
5, sect. 6. ; 

© Herod., lib. 5. cap, 17. 

f August., vol. v., De Civit., lib. 18. cap. 5; Selden, De Diis Syris 1. Syntag., 
cap. 4. 

& Num. xxv. 1,2, Athen., Deipnosoph., lib. 2. cap. 3, and lib. 8, cap. 16. 
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but, instead of consecrating their joy to ‘the Rock of their salva- 
tion,’ they bestowed it on an idol. 

Thus while Moses entered into an eternal covenant between 
God and Israel on the mountain, the unhappy Israelites at the 
very moment violated its fundamental stipulation, which was 
to worship God alone. God declared this from the first, and 
no terms can be more emphatic than those which were employed 
on the occasion by the Holy Spirit : ‘ Go, get thee down ; for thy 
people which thou broughtest out of the land of Egypt have cor- 
rupted themselves ; they have turned aside quickly out of the way 
which I commanded them; they have made them a molten calf 
and have worshipped it, and have sacrificed thereunto, and said, 
These be thy gods, O Israel, which have brought thee up out of 
the land of Egypt’ (Exod. xxxii. 7, &c.). God would even have 
had Moses consent to the destruction of the people, and promised 
to make him the centre of the promises given to Abraham, accord- 
ing to which the posterity of this patriarch would be numerous as 
the stars of heaven. The words are even still more remarkable : 
* Now, therefore, let me alone, that my wrath may wax hot against 
them, and that I may consume them; and I will make of thee a 
great nation.’ Leave me, and I will destroy! God prepares to 
give free course to his vengeance, but at the moment of executing 
it, he is stopped by a greater power on the part of Moses. Moses 
resists God, but God cannot resist Moses. That arm, that in- 
vincible arm which inflicted so many strokes on Egypt, which de- 
stroyed the first-born of the Egyptians, and overthrew Pharaoh 
and his hosts in the Red Sea, that arm fell bound by the prayers 
of Moses, and God needed a sign from his servant to destroy a 
rebellious people. Moses knew well how to avail himself of the 
| advantage conceded to him by the divine goodness, and the efficacy 
| of his prayer. He multiplied the obstacles he had opposed to 
God, and according to the expression of the Psalmist, ‘ he stood in 
| the breach to turn away his wrath’ (Ps. evi. 23). 
| After having intercepted the punishment he returned to the 
guilty, carrying in his hand the tables of stone on which God him- 
| self had miraculously engraved the law of the ten commandments 
, (Exod. xxxii. 16). The Rabbins say it was done with a sapphire 
| from his throne. ‘These tables were written within and without, 
but the form is not indicated. 

Joshua rejoined Moses ; in what precise place is not mentioned, 
but it was when he descended from the mountain. He was asto- 
nished at the noise which he heard from a distance in the camp, 
and imagined it was the sound of people contending against each 





h See Ainsworth on Exod. xxxii., and the Targum on Solomon’s Song, i. 11. 
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other in battle, and expressed his astonishment to Moses, who 
knew it was a noise proceeding from a still more melancholy 
cause. Scarcely had ta reached the camp when their eyes en- 
countered the idol. Moses, moved with holy indignation at this 
frightful object, dashed down the tables of stone in his anger, 
which contained the chief clauses of the covenant they were vio- 
lating. He broke them before their eyes, and pointed to them, 
to make them sensible, as a Jewish doctor’ judiciously observes, 
of the greatness of the loss they had incurred. After this he 
broke the idol to pieces, ground it to powder, strewed it upon the 
water which flowed from Horeb, and made these idolaters drink of 
it. Those who suppose * that Aaron imitated the worship of the god 
Apis think that Moses had an allusive reference to the ceremony 
of the Egyptians who cast that idol into the Nile,—a conclusion 
as doubtful as the basis on which it is founded. But what act 
could be more expressive to pour contempt upon this idol than to 
compel those who would render it divine honours to eat it? This 
however has appeared too simple an explanation for some exposi- 
tors ™ who fancy they find the greatest mysteries of the Christian 
religion in this proceeding, as if Moses meant to show that the 
Messiah alone, represented by this rivulet, could expiate their 
crime. 

A singular idea which has been held respecting the water 
drank by the Israelites, is worth mentioning. ‘There was an an- 
cient tradition that the beard of all those who drank of these 
waters took the colour of gold; a tradition long preserved in the 
church. The celebrated Bochart” refers to the fragment of a 
version of Exodus begun in the thirteenth century, in which the 
27th verse of the 32nd chapter is thus translated :—‘ Slay every 
man his brother, his friend, his neighbour, namely those who have 
the golden beards:’ and this puerile gloss is subjoined to the 
text—‘ Those who worshipped the calf had their beards gilded, 
for the powder was stuck there by miracle.’ I have a bible in 
my study printed at Antwerp in 1531 which contains this gloss. 
To what fancies are the imaginations of men subject! 

Moses afterwards addressed Aaron, and reproached him for 
having stripped the people of their choicest ornaments, that is, 
for having turned them away from the worship of God. Some 
Rabbins° say that the Israelites wore crowns inscribed with the 
name of Jehovah ; of which Aaron stripped them. Aaron replied 





i Abarbanel in Exod., Parasch. Thissa., fol. 211. 
k See Grotius on Exod. xxxii. in vol. i. of Criticisms. 
™ See Ainsworth on Exod, xxxii. 20; August., vol. vi,, contra Faustum, lib, 22. 


ap. 93. 
" Bochart, Hieroz., part i., lib. 2. cap. 34. 
° Targ. of Jerusalem on Exod. xxxii. 25. 
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like a man under an interdict who alleges an excuse of the insuffi- 
ciency of which he is himself aware while waiting to find one that 
is available. Such is the sense of these words, ‘I said unto 
them, whosoever hath any gold, let them break it off: then I cast 
it into the fire, and there came out this calf’ (v. 24). Frivolous 
apology! How then could a mould come out having the form of 
a calf into which a quantity of melted gold is poured, sufficient 
to fill it? ‘There is no foundation for the opinion of those » who 
maintain that Aaron had no mould, but that the devil formed 
this idol; and thus they understand the reply of Aaron. But 
his words mark the disposition of a man who wished to justify 
himself, and who could discover no reason on which to found an 
apology, but knew not how to remain silent. 

Moses resolved afterwards to inflict a punishment upon some of 
the guilty that might keep others in fear, and serve ever after as 
a barrier against idolatry. He called together all who were ani- 
mated with any extraordinary zeal for the service of God. In- 
stantly the Levites ranged p frseer am round him, and he issued 
that severe order which evinced that the affection with which he 
clung to the guilty did not prevent his lively sense of the outrage 
done to God, the supreme object of his love. ‘ And he said unto 
them, thus saith the Lord God of Israel, put every man his sword 
to his side, and go in and out from gate to gate throughout the 
camp, and slay every man his brother, and every man his com- 
panion, and every man his neighbour’ (v. 27). The Levites 
obeyed, and sacrificed three thousand men to the wrath of heaven. 
A passage of St. Paul 4 misunderstood has led some to translate it 
twenty-three thousand men, and this error in one bad version has 
spread through many others." 

The strictest of all bonds are those we have with God; what- 
ever are incompatible with these ought to be unreluctantly broken. 
However sanguinary the conduct of the Levites might seem, it 
deserves praise, because the ground of it was the command of 
God, and zeal for his glory. The term employed by Moses to 
induce them to act is worthy of remark. It is taken from the 
sacrifices—‘ Consecrate yourselves to-day to the Lord’ (v. 29). 
‘ To obey is better than sacrifice’ (1 Sam. xv. 22). Moses eulo- 
gised this proceeding forty years afterwards: ‘ Of Levi he said 

. who said unto his father, and to his mother, I have not seen 
him ; neither did he acknowledge his brethren, nor knew his own 
children’ (Deut. xxxiii. 9). 


PR. Juda in Pirké Eliezer, cap. 45. See Patrick on Exod, xxxii. 24. 
4 In Ist Epistle to the Corinthians x. 7, 8, where he is speaking of the plague 
related in Num. xxv. 9. 
* See Bochart, Hieroz., part i., lib. 2. cap. 34. 
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After having thus offered three thousand victims to the wrath 
of heaven, Moses went up again into the mountain,’ where he re- 
mained forty days, which were partly employed in soliciting favour 
for the rest of the guilty persons; and nothing is more worthy of 
imitation than the charity he displayed in his importunity. ‘ Oh, 
this people have sinned a great sin, and have made them gods of 
gold. Vet now, if thou wilt forgive their sin—and if not, blot me, 
I pray thee, out of thy book which thou hast written.* Some 
divines suppose that Moses offered to sacrifice his eternal salvation 
for the love of Israel. We will not dispute with them, but a single 
word seems to me sufficient for their refutation, and that is given 
by M. de la Placetti," one of those men who has made himself 
most worthy of the praise bestowed by God on Moses, that he was 
the meekest of all men. ‘ Moses,’ says this learned author, ‘ did 
not say that he consented to be effaced from the book of life on 
the condition that God would pardon this people ; “in that case we 
might imagine that he wished to sacrifice his salvation to theirs. 
On the contrary, he requests to be blotted out of that book, if his 
aa pe were rejected ; pardon their sin, or blot me from thy book. 

ut who does not see it would be as monstrous to understand it of 
eternal damnation, as it is most appropriate to explain it of a pre- 
mature death ? What could be more impious than to say, I wish 
to be eternally lost, if thou dost not grant the favour which I ask ? 
and what, on the contrary, more admirable than to say, if thou 
hast resolved to destroy this people, spare me the grief of surviving 
it, and hearing the insults and blasphemies of our enemies! Raise 
me to that world where I shall not drag out a life more bitter and 
unsupportable than death.’ We subjoin to the words of this 
author a parallel passage in the book of Numbers—‘ And Moses 
said unto the Lord, Wherefore hast thou afflicted thy servant ? 
And wherefore have I not found favour in thy sight, that thou 
layest the burden of all this people upon me? Have I conceived 
all this people? Have I begotten them that thou shouldest say 
unto me, Carry them in thy bosom, as a nursing father beareth 
the sucking child, unto the land which thou swearest unto their 
fathers? . . . . Iam not able to bear all this people alone, be- 
cause it is too heavy for me. And if thou deal thus with me, kill 
me, I pray thee, out of hand, if I have found favour in thy sight ; 
and let me not see my wretchedness’ (Exod. xi. 11, 12, 14, 15). 

We believe we can prove, not only that Moses had no desire to 





* Lightfoot thinks it was three times forty days. Sce Spicil. in Exod., sect. 31. 

t See on this expression Ps. lvi. 4; Ixxxvil. 6; exxxix. 16; Esdr, iv. 3; Dan. 
xii, 1; Philip. iv. 3; Rev. iii. 5. In these passages God is represented as keeping 
a register, after the manner of men. 

uM. de la Placetti’s Dissertations on various Moral Subjects, ch, 15. 
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sacrifice his salvation, but that no hypothesis can be made to jus- 
tify such a sacrifice. It appears to us there is excessive enthusiasm 
in the sentiments of some who have rendered themselves celebrated 
in devotional mysticism. We cannot subscribe to such a state- 
ment as the following :—‘ The good pleasure of God is the supreme 
object of the passive soul (l’ame indifférente) ; so that it would 
rather choose hell with the will of God than paradise without it. 
It would prefer even hell to heaven, if it knew that there it would 
have a little more of that good pleasure of God.* Among the 
saints proposed as models in Scripture, we find no example of the 
submission of Angelus of Foligni,’ who says in a start of enthu- 
siasm—‘ Though I were damned | would not fail to do penance, 
and strip me of all for the love of God. If thou choosest, O my 
God, to cast me into hell, defer it no longer; make haste, and 
since thou hast forsaken me, end it, and plunge me into the abyss.”* 
Nor can we approve the emotions of Catherine of Siena*— 
‘Though it were possible to feel ail the pains of devils.and of all 
damned souls, never could I say, however, that they were pains, 
so much a pure love would find of goodness in it.’ 

Moreover, we have we believe proved elsewhere,” that the system 
of disinterested love is untenable, even with the limitations 
adopted by some divines, especially M. Elias Saurin, in his treatise 
on the love of God.* This author maintains that the duty we owe 
to God extends even to the sacrifice of our salvation, and this vow 
ought to be in the heart of all Christians: ‘ I love God, and by 
the power of this love I give him all I can give him. I give my- 
self to him, and with myself I give him all I am, and all I hope. 
I renounce all, so that God may be glorified, and tosuch a degree 
that if my salvation could be a sacrifice to the glory of my God, 
my salvation should cost me nothing in opposition to the glory of 
my God, as I am myself nothing in opposition to my God. 

But the supposition that the glory of God may require the 
sacrifice of our salvation is, in our view, not only impossible but 
contradictory ; but in logic it is very admissible to make impos- 
sible suppositions, though not to make contradictory ones. It is 
very admissible to lay down a false principle to ascertain what 
consequence would necessarily follow from it, but it is not allow- 
able to lay down one which would destroy the very consequence 
itself which it is wished to deduce from it. It is not allowable to 
suppose that God affirms a contradiction, and to maintain that in 
this case it is necessary to believe in his word, because it is 


* See J. B. Bossuet, bishop of Meaux, Jnstruct. Pastor, p. 331. 

y Ibid. * Ibid. ® [bid. 

» Saurin’s Sermons, vol. iii.; Sermon sur la plus Sublime Deévotion. 

¢ Part i., chap. 14, &e. 
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supremely true. For to suppose that God affirms a contradiction 
is to entablich that he is not supremely true, and this supposition 
destroys the conclusion wished to be deduced from it. But it is 
clear, as it appears to me, that the duty of sacrificing his salvation, 
upon the supposition that the glory of God — it, is a con- 
dition not only impossible but contradictory. Why, according to 
the idea even of those whom we oppose, is God worthy of so 
great a sacrifice from the intelligent creature? Because God is 
supremely amiable. But if God demanded such a sacrifice, he 
would no longer be supremely amiable; consequently he would 
no longer deserve to be supremely loved. This would be a God 
whose strange glory would be requiring that which is least glorious 
to a perfect being, namely, to damn everlastingly a creature who 
would be entirely devoted to him. This would be a cruel and 
barbarous God, who would take pleasure in seeing men suffering 
eternally who were capable of resolving to suffer eternally for his 
glory. We conclude, therefore, that the example of Moses does 
not countenance such a system of disinterested love as the sacrifice 
of one’s own salvation. 

It is added that God ‘ repented of the evil which he thought to 
do unto his people.’ Profound ignorance or malice only could 
have induced Julian the Apostate¢ to infer from this expression 
that God is subject to change. It signifies that God granted to 
Moses favour for Israel, or rather the delay of their punishment, 
whose numberless crimes afterwards forced, as it were, the Deity 
to destroy them. ‘Thus when God yielded to the entreaties of 
Moses he said, ‘Nevertheless in the day when I visit I will visit 
their sin upon them’ (Exod. xxxii. 34). By the day must be 
understood those melancholy times in which God seems to unite 
in one period the crimes committed by a people in many others, 
and the Jewish people had seen various occasions of this kind. 
The Jews say * even to this day what their fathers have said before 
them, that no misfortune comes upon them which has not an ounce 
of the golden calf in it. They celebrate even now the anniversary 
of the breaking of the tables of the law by a solemn fast ; and St. 
Jerome‘ and some other expositors have thought that the prophet 
Zechariah had this solemnity in view when speaking of ‘ the fast of 
the fourth month’ (Zech. viii. 19). 





Thus far M. Saurin. It may be permitted to subjoin a few 
remarks. At the commencement of this dissertation the learned 





4 Cyril of Alexan., tom, v., in Julian, lib. 5. ° 
* R. Isaac in Gemar, tit. Sanhedr., cap. 11, fol. 102. 
f Jerom., tom. v., on Zech, viii. 19. 
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writer refers to the ambiguity of the original language, which he 
says may signify either that Aaron received the ear-rings in a 
bag or that he graved them with a graving tool, referring to the 
disputes on the subject as an argument for critical doubts. But 
we must beware of admitting the plausibilities of ingenious etymo- 
logists as evidence against the preciseness of historical statements. 
It is clear that the translators lave committed an error in their 
rendering of Exod. xxxii. 4. The words are ink T¥") DTD MP 
bina. The word sy signifies to tie up or bind, as well as to 
form into shape, and prin signifies a bag. Both these words are 
used in 2 Kings v. 23, where Naaman is said to have ‘bound (or 
tied up) two talents of silver in two bags.’ The rendering, there- 
fore, of the passage in question should have been, ‘and he received 
them, and tied them in a bag.’ Having done so, he had them cast 
into a molten calf. 

The pulverizing of the gold and rendering it potable has very 
much perplexed many writers, as it is supposed that so difficult an 
operation of chemistry could not have been performed in the wil- 
derness. But though Moses could not have accomplished this by 
simple calcination or amalgamation, yet this drink might have been 
made after the present method, by making use of the Egyptian 
natron instead of tartar, which is common in the East.* 

It is not certain that the conduct of Aaron is exhibited in this 
discourse in exactly the proper light, or that it has in general been 
fully understood. A careful examination of all the details and 
references in Scripture will, we think, make it obvious that while 
it is a mistake to imagine that Aaron did not commit a great sin, 
his criminality was not precisely of the kind usually imputed to 
him. It did not consist in endeavouring to supersede the worship 
of the true God by substituting idolatrous worship, nor in coun- 
tenancing the absurdity that the services of the true and a false 
religion might be legitimately intermingled, although, while facili- 
tating the worship of the golden calf, he reminded the people, ‘ to- 
morrow is a feast to the Lord.’ When Jehovah spoke to Moses on 
the subject in the mount he said, ‘Thy people have corrupted 
themselves,’—‘ they have made a molten calf.’ The guilt of the 
transaction is also imputed to the people in general in the Acts of 
the Apostles, in the speech of Stephen—‘to whom (Moses) our 
fathers would not obey, but thrust him from them, and in their 
hearts turned back again into Egypt, saying unto Aaron, Make us 
gods to go before us; for as for this Moses, which brought us out 





¢ The reader will find some valuable remarks upon the arts implied in the fabri- 

cation and destruction of the golden calf in Dr. Memes’ article, ‘ Fine Art among 

the Jews,’ in the fifth No. of this Journal, pp. 60-70.—Eprror. f 
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destroys the conclusion wished to be deduced from it. But it is 
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upon the supposition that the glory of God — it, is a con- 
dition not only impossible but contradictory. Why, according to 
the idea even of those whom we oppose, is God worthy of so 
great a sacrifice from the intelligent creature? Because God is 
supremely amiable. But if God demanded such a sacrifice, he 
would no longer be supremely amiable; consequently he would 
no longer deserve to be supremely loved. This would be a God 
whose strange glory would be requiring that which is least glorious 
to a perfect being, namely, to damn everlastingly a creature who 
would be entirely devoted to him. This would be a cruel and 
barbarous God, who would take pleasure in seeing men suffering 
eternally who were capable of resolving to suffer eternally for his 
glory. We conclude, therefore, that the example of Moses does 
not countenance such a system of disinterested love as the sacrifice 
of one’s own salvation. 

It is added that God ‘ repented of the evil which he thought to 
do unto his people.’ Profound ignorance or malice only could 
have induced Julian the Apostate‘ to infer from this expression 
that God is subject to change. It signifies that God granted to 
Moses favour for Israel, or rather the delay of their punishment, 
whose numberless crimes afterwards forced, as it were, the Deity 
to destroy them. Thus when God yielded to the entreaties of 
Moses he said, ‘ Nevertheless in the day when I visit I will visit 
their sin upon them’ (Exod. xxxii. 34). By the day must be 
understood those melancholy times in which God seems to unite 
in one period the crimes committed by a people in many others, 
and the Jewish people had seen various occasions of this kind. 
The Jews say * even to this day what their fathers have said before 
them, that no misfortune comes upon them which has not an ounce 
of the golden calf in it. They celebrate even now the anniversary 
of the breaking of the tables of the law by a solemn fast ; and St. 
Jerome ‘ and some other expositors have thought that the prophet 
Zechariah had this solemnity in view when speaking of ‘ the fast of 
the fourth month’ (Zech. viii. 19). 
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writer refers to the ambiguity of the original language, which he 
says may signify either that Aaron received the ear-rings in a 
bag or that he graved them with a graving tool, referring to the 
disputes on the subject as an argument for critical doubts. But 
we must beware of admitting the plausibilities of ingenious etymo- 
logists as evidence against the preciseness of historical statements. 
It is clear that the translators have committed an error in their 
rendering of Exod. xxxii. 4. The words are ink 7 DTD Mp) 
bina. The word 4y signifies to tie up or bind, as well as to 
form into shape, and pn signifies a bag. Both these words are 
used in 2 Kings v. 23, where Naaman is said to have ‘ bound (or 
tied up) two talents of silver in two bags.’ The rendering, there- 
fore, of the passage in question should have been, ‘and he received 
them, and tied them in a bag.’ Having done so, he had them cast 
into a molten calf. 

The pulverizing of the gold and rendering it potable has very 
much perplexed many writers, as it is supposed that so difficult an 
operation of chemistry could not have been performed in the wil- 
derness. But though Moses could not have accomplished this by 
simple calcination or amalgamation, yet this drink mght have been 
made after the present method, by making use of the Egyptian 
natron instead of tartar, which is common in the East.’ 

It is not certain that the conduct of Aaron is exhibited in this 
discourse in exactly the proper light, or that it has in general been 
fully understood. A careful examination of all the details and 
references in Scripture will, we think, make it obvious that while 
it is a mistake to imagine that Aaron did not commit a great sin, 
his criminality was not precisely of the kind usually imputed to 
him. It did not consist in endeavouring to supersede the worship 
of the true God by substituting idolatrous worship, nor in coun- 
tenancing the absurdity that the services of the true and a false 
religion might be legitimately intermingled, although, while facili- 
tating the worship of the golden calf, he reminded the people, ‘ to- 
morrow is a feast to the Lord.’ When Jehovah spoke to Moses on 
the subject in the mount he said, ‘Thy people have corrupted 
themselves,’—‘ they have made a molten calf.’ The guilt of the 
transaction is also imputed to the people in general in the Acts of 
the Apostles, in the speech of Stephen—‘to whom (Moses) our 
fathers would not obey, but thrust him from them, and in their 
hearts turned back again into Egypt, saying unto Aaron, Make us 
gods to go before us; for as for this Moses, which brought us out 
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of the land of Egypt, we wot not what is become of him. And they 
made a calf in those days, and offered sacrifice unto the idol, and 
rejoiced in the works of their own hands’ (Acts vii. 39-41). In 
the apology by which Aaron attempted to avert the anger of Moses 
he pleads that ‘he knew the.people, that they were set on mischief,’ 
and implies it was not he but they that made the golden calf. It 
seems, therefore, that he was not the instigator of this daring 
outrage, that he did not approve it, and made a faint opposition 
by reminding the people of the ensuing feast to the Lord on the 
morrow. What, then, it may be inquired, was the sin of Aaron 
if, adhering in principle to the worship of the true God, he neither 
originated nor sympathized with the idolatrous service? The 
answer is, he was a timid time-server; his principles were not 
strong enough for the occasion ; he was afraid of personal conse- 
uences from the tumultuous gatherings of the multitude. He 
had the spirit of fear when the spirit of martyrdom was required, 
and partook largely of the character of that unworthy class of 
persons who are denounced in the book of the Revelations as ‘ the 
fearful.’ His therefore was not so much positive rebellion as cul- 
pable timidity. It was a wrong to religion ; it was a wrong to his 
own high character ; it was a wrong to the God of Israel, whose 
servant he was, and whom he professed to obey. The creature’s 
frown was more to him at the moment than the Creator’s smile. 
This is precisely that miserable policy by which so many to the 
present hour dishonour their principles, disgrace their profession, 
and hazard their eternal welfare. They would fain have the 
crown of glory, but would be excused from the crown of thorns. 





PAUL’S REBUKE OF WOMEN PRAYING WITH 
UNCOVERED HEADS: 


A NEW INTERPRETATION OF I. CORINTHIANS, Cuap. xi. 10. 
By the Rev. RoBert Knieur. 


AurHouGH the principal object of the following remarks is the 
elucidation of 1 Cor. xi. 10, yet I do not intend to confine them 
to the examination of this particular portion of the chapter. 
The examination of any portion of the sacred writings may be 
naturally supposed to involve an examination of the context ; but, 
in the present instance, this is not the only nor the principal 
reason for doing so, for, having been led to investigate the passage, 
with a view of endeavouring to explain that part which is con- 
sidered 
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sidered obscure and which has received various interpretations, I 
have been brought to regard the whole in a different light from 
that in which T believe it has been hitherto almost universally 
viewed, and to question the received interpretation of that part 
of it respecting which there has been among commentators no 
difference of opinion. Whatever minor differences there may be 
in the interpretations of the different commentators upon this 

ge, all of them, I believe, agree in this, that the censure of 
St. Paul is directed against the supposed practice of the Corinthian 
women praying or prophesying in their public devotional assem- 
blies with their heads uncovered. 

In the fourteenth chapter of the same epistle, in which these 
words are found, and in the thirty-fourth verse, the Apostle says, 
‘Let your women keep silence in the churches, for it is not 
permitted unto them to speak ;’ and in the second chapter of his 
first epistle to Timothy, the eleventh and twelfth verses, ‘ Let 
the woman learn in silence ;’ and again, ‘ But I suffer not a 
woman to teach, but to be in silence.’ 

In these expressions there is not the slightest ambiguity or room 
for difference of opinion; they are plain and pointed, and con- 
clusively prove that it was quite contrary to the will of God, and 
to that subordination in which she was placed, and therefore to 
apostolical order, as maintained in all the primitive churches, for 
a woman to speak authoritatively in the assemblies of Chris- 
tians. 

Such being the case, the supposition that the Apostle’s state- 
ments, in the present passage, refer to the apparel of the woman, 
can only be supported in two ways, either by conjecturing that, 
in speaking of her praying or prophesying with her head unco- 
vered, he p he not mean aloud, or as taking a leading part, but 
simply to her being present and sig on subordination or silent] 
in the sacred services ; or else, as Whitby supposes, ‘ Although 
the Apostle does not here approve of the woman’s praying or 
prophesying in the churches, here he says nothing to the contrary, 
as intending to rectify that disorder when he spake of other dis- 
orders in the case of prophesying.’ 

It would scarcely have been consistent with candour and 
common sense, much less with the wisdom and unfeigned sin- 
cerity of an inspired apostle, to take up any part of his epistle, 
with the censure of an impropriety in the doing of that which was 
radically wrong in itself, especially when that impropriety natu- 
rally sprang from the abuse with which it was connected, and 
when, moreover, he intended to forbid, in the same epistle, the 
abuse itself, and would therefore, with the abuse, remove the im- 
propriety which was grafted on it. ‘ 
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But this is not the full extent of the inconsistency which such 
a conjecture takes for granted: for it farther supposes St. Paul to 
attack the outward semblance of insubordination, in the first 

lace, while he leaves room by his silence for believing that that, 
m which the reality and substance of insubordination was mani- 
fested, was not censurable ; or by placing it last in order, was at 
any rate only censurable in an inferior degree, or that he gives di- 
rections how that is to be done, which his subsequent charge 
proves that he intended should not be done at all; as if a parent 
should, in writing to a child, warn him against a practice, and, 
in the same letter, give him instructions how to follow it, and 
thus not only prove that he doubted his willingness to yield to his 
authority, but by placing the instructions how to follow the prac- 
tice which he intended to forbid, first in order, give such a pro- 
ceeding the greatest possible force. 

It may be said, in the second place, that the caution of the 
Apostle is directed, not against their taking a prominent part, 
but merely against their appearing uncovered in the public as- 
semblies ; but this position is equally untenable with the former. 

In the first place, this interpretation does manifest violence to 
the language of the Apostle, for it would certainly have been 
much more natural for him simply to have spoken against their 
appearing uncovered, if this was what he meant, than to have 
made use of a phraseology not only ambiguous and likely to be 
misinterpreted, but positively defective, as limiting a direction, 
which should guide them at all times, to particular occasions and 
circumstances. If, moreover, the Corinthian women had laid 
themselves open to rebuke for want of modesty and shame-faced- 
ness in their deportment, it was not likely that this would have 
exhibited itself more prominently in their devotional meetings 
than elsewhere or at other times, for when were correct feelings 
connected with their deportment more likely to exist in all their 
strength and holy power,-than when they were under the teaching 
of God, and met together in his name? Hence it does not seem 
at all likely that the Apostle, in warning them against the mani- 
festation of an improper spirit in their deportment, would have 
made use of an expression which would have limited this admoni- 
tion to an particular place or circumstances, and less likely that 
he would have limited it to those in which it was likely to appear 
in its most mitigated form. 

It has been gee by some commentators that the declara- 
tion of the Apostle, ‘ That the woman should have power on her 
head, because of the angels,’ refers to persons who introduced 
themselves into Christian assemblies with a view of detecting, if 
possible, some ground for accusation or calumny. The interpre- 
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tation proposed in the present examination of the text differs 
entirely from this, but the motive assigned by those who hold it 
for modesty of carriage, is in perfect accordance with the word of 
God at large, and with a particular passage, which refers to the 
very same subject. It was the duty of all Christians to let their 
light so shine before men that they might see their good works 
and glorify their heavenly Father. It was reckoned a qualifica- 
tion of high importance in a bishop that he be well reported of them 
that are without, and Christian wives were to seek to win their 
unbelieving husbands to the faith by their chaste conversation, 
coupled with fear, and by wearing the ornament of a meek and 
quiet spirit, and so to act that the word of God might not be 
blasphemed ; but the reasons for this conduct and for cireum- 
spection existed, if not in greater, in as great force in other places 
as in Christian assemblies. If any persons ever entered these 
with a view of accusing and traducing Christians, they must have 
been comparatively few in number; whereas when the women 
appeared in public elsewhere they were surrounded by hundreds 
of prying observers ready to detect the least —— to impro- 
priety of conduct, to make the most of it, and from the slightest 
manifestation of it in circumstances which imposed upon them 
the strongest possible restraint, namely the presence of watchful 
enemies of their faith, to conclude that it existed in a greater de- 
gree, and was manifested in a more glaring manner where, sur- 
rounded by friends, they could act with greater freedom. If also 
they were to endeavour to win their husbands to the faith, it was 
not by their deportment in Christian assemblies, to which their 
husbands seldom if ever went, but when in their society, either in 
public or private. These will, I think, be admitted as strong 
reasons why the Apostle, if their outward deportment was what 
he had in view, would have been likely to have used language 
which would not have limited his injunction to any particular 
times or places, much less to those in which an impropriety was 
least likely to occur, and least liable to misinterpretation, from 
the comparative absence of enemies ; and if this reasoning required 
farther confirmation, it will be found in the circumstance, that in 
those other portions of Scripture which refer to the deportment of 
the women, we find no such limitation. 

It must be admitted, that, without doing much violence to the 
language, we might imagine that the Apostle refers merely to 
their presence when he uses the word praying; because praying 
is an exercise in which one person may engage, not only in silence, 
but in which they can unite with or follow another as leader of 
their devotions ; but how could this be predicated of prophesying 
or teaching, which is perfectly inconsistent with silence, or even 
equality, 
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equality, not to speak of subordination, so that the interpretation, 
which understands the expression, as merely signifying the 
woman’s presence, cannot be reconciled with the terms employed, 
or at any rate with the latter. 

There is, however, another and an insuperable objection to this 
explanation, for it rests upon the supposition either that the 
women had not taken a prominent part in the devotional assem- 
blies, or that St. Paul was ignorant of or did not intend to notice 
this abuse. But, from more than one prohibition against it, it is 
evident both that the women had taken a eae, part, and that 
the Apostle knew of and strongly reprobated such a Rene 
and hence we are justified in concluding that, in speaking in the 
terms employed in the passage under consideration, he must have 
had this practice in view. 

The difficulties and contradictions attending both the preceding 
explanations are so palpable that they have led some commentators 
to conclude, in contradiction to the plain and express words of the 
Apostle, that the women were allowed to prophesy in the church ; 
but an examination of the fourteenth chapter will show this con- 
clusion to be erroneous, for the express injunction that they be 
silent immediately follows the other directions with respect to 
a It is said, indeed, in the twenty-first chapter of the 
book of Acts, that the four daughters of Philip did prophesy ; but 
this seems to have been in a different sense from that in which 
the word prophesy is used when connected, as in the passage under 
consideration, with other stated and public religious exercises, as 

raying. 

That the gift with which these virgins were endued was one 
which was not commonly or extensively bestowed, seems probable 
from the circumstance of the writer of the book of Acts taking 
special notice of it, which he would scarcely have done had it been 
a gift common to the ordinary members of the Christian churches, 
either male or female. It is therefore not unlikely that it was 
similar to the gift possessed by Agabus, who is mentioned imme- 
diately after them—namely, the prediction of future events ; while 
the prophesying to which the Apostle refers in the present passage, 
and those parallel to it, was clearly of a different character, and 
seems, from its effects, to have been a peculiarly close and searching 
exposition and application to the conscience, of that word which is 
quick and powerful, and sharper than any two-edged sword, 
piercing even to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and of the 
joints and marrow, and which is a discerner of the thoughts and 
intents of the heart ; for in reference to it, and its superiority over 
unknown tongues, the Apostle says, ‘But if all prophesy, and 
there cometh in one that believeth not, or one unlearned, he is 
convinced 
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convinced of all, he is judged of all, and thus are the secrets of 
his heart made manifest, and so, falling down on his face, he will 
worship God, and report that God is in you of a truth.’ But of 
what chibuidibe soever the gift possessed by the daughters of Philip 
was, we have no reason for inferring that they exercised it pub- 
licly, or at any rate in a mixed assembly of men and women, of 
sufficient force to be placed in opposition to the express prohibition 
of such a practice by the Apeuths 

From these considerations, and the inconsistencies which such 
interpretations involve, I have been led to think that the Apostle’s 
admonition is not directed against their mode of apparelling them- 
selves at all, and in support of this opinion I would adduce the 
following arguments :— 

Ist. According to the view which supposes the apparel to be 
the subject in question, the apostle is pursuing a double line of 
argument and admonition, and censuring not only the apparel of 
the woman, but that of the man also; and it would seem that 
an abuse had crept in, the origin of which cannot be rationally 
accounted for, the men having adopted the effeminate habit of 
wearing long hair, and veiling their heads when they prayed or 
prophesied in the church, and the women having assumed a pro- 
portionably masculine appearance when similarly engaged—a most 
extraordinary abuse certainly, and one which bears on the face of 
it such manifest improbability as to require very clear and decided 
testimony of its existence; and this testimony, it may I think be 
shown, does not exist in the passage itself. 

It may be said, indeed, that the covering alluded to as worn b 
the man was not a veil; but it is evident that, if the Apostle is 
speaking of any material covering, it is the same, the use of which 
he approves of on the part of the woman, and reprobates in the 
man; and this receives farther confirmation from the connection 
between it and the long hair, which is also spoken of as censurable 
in the one case and commendable in the other, upon the same 
principles as the covering spoken of. 

Unless it was a covering of this kind, the force of the Apostle’s 
reasoning upon headship and subordination would be lost, for 
while a veil was looked upon as a mark of subjection, it was, I 
imagine, the only covering emblematic of this state, while many 
head-dresses were significant of the very reverse. Amongst our- 
selves, the wearing the covering of the while others are un- 


covered, is an emblem of authority of no mean order ; and where 
not sanctioned by law or established usage, and from connection 
with office or decided eminence in rank, it is looked be as an 
assumption of superiority, and — as offensive. 

said in answer, that this arises 
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that from the practice of modern nations we can draw no inference 
with respect to those of antiquity ; but this is untenable. What 
has its foundation in nature is equally binding on all nations and 
in all ages, and will be in all the same ; and if the Apostle is re- 
ferring to any practice of this kind, he supports his argument on 
this principle, that his reasons against it are based on the laws of 
nature, and not on an arbitrary custom ; but even if this was the 
case, we know that many coverings of the head were indicative of 
the very reverse of subjection, and that no known covering was 
significant of subjection but a veil. A Christian soldier in his 
helmet, an Olympic victor with his crown, or a Jew with one of 
those horns worn by eastern nations—to which, as emblems of 
power, we find such numerous allusions in the Old Testament— 
would have suggested a very different idea. Indeed the un- 
covering, and not the covering of the head, among some of the 
nations of most ancient origin, is still considered as a most de- 
grading mark of subjection.* 

Hence we are, I think, justified in concluding that, if the 
Apostle had in view, their apparel, the wearing long hair and 
veiling their faces were the practices which he reproved in the 
men, and the reverse in the women. 

It is evident, however, that if the women had laid aside their 
veils, and the men assumed them, they had not fully carried out 
the mutual transfer; for the women still wore long hair, and 
would have counted it disgraceful to have had it shorn; and here 
we have a strong argument against the supposition that their 
head-dress was the point in question, for the Apostle says that the 
long hair of the woman was a glory to her, for it was given her 
for a covering, and one of such a character as to be emblematic 
of the relation in which she stood to the man, and this covering 
and emblem she had not laid aside. Is it not then singular to 
suppose that he should censure the woman for the want of an 
artificial covering which their cireumstances perhaps in some cases 
might not permit them to procure, while they wore the one pro- 
vided by nature, which was as decidedly significant of subjection 





® ‘During the war which happened about ten years ago between the Towara and 
Maazy Bedouins, who live in the mountains between Cairo and Cosseir, a party of 
the former happened to be stationed here [at the well of Aban Szoueyra, in Sinai] 
with their families. They were surprised one morning by a troop of their enemies, 
while assembled in the sheikh’s tent to drink coffee. Seven or eight of them were 
cut down; the sheikh himself, an old man, seeing escape impossible, sat down by 
the fire. When the leader of the Maazy came up, and cried out to him to throw 
down his turban and his life would be spared, the generous sheikh, rather than 
do what, according to Bedouin notions, would have stained his reputation for ever 
after, exclaimed, “I shall not uncover my head before my enemies;” and was 
immediately killed with the thrust of a lance,’—BurckHarpt’s Travels in Syria, 
p. 471. 
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as any they could assume? There is also indubitable® evidence 
that in those times the men wore short hair; and therefore to 
suppose the reverse in the Corinthian converts involves the su 
position, that, possessing the light of revelation, they had erred in 
a point in which the light of nature had guided their heathen 
brethren correetly, or that inereased light had given rise to pro- 
portionate error. 

The arbitrary introduction of a sense, with reference to the 
word head, differing from that in which the Apostle introduces it, 
and which we have no authority therefore for concluding that he 
intended it should bear in any of the passage, and that a 
sense as different from the one which he positively attaches to it 
as headship is from a fleshly head ; and the sudan of these 
two senses, according to the general interpretation, render it sus- 
picious. 

Thus the head with which the Apostle opens his address, is, he 
tells us, a mystical one ; but by the interpretation which supposes 
the attire to be the matter in question, it is made, by a mere pre- 
sumption, to signify quite a different thing—namely, a fleshly or 
natural head; and not only so, but it is then arbitrarily taken in 
one sense in one, and in another sense in the other clause of the 
succeeding verses. For instance, verse fourth, ‘ Every man, having 
his natural head covered, dishonoureth his spiritual or mystical 
head, that is Christ. But every woman praying or prophesyi 
with her natural head uncovered, dishonoureth her social fm 
that is man.’ 

This sudden and unauthorized transition from the mystical sense 
attached to the word head by the Apostle, and the subsequent con- 
fusion of this mystical sense and that which has been thus ob- 
truded, I consider inconsistent with the principles of sound exposi~ 
tion and accurate eriticism, and therefore inadmissible, unless 
supported by unambiguous testimony from penal passages, or 
worthy and direet historical evidence that such abuses prevailed. 

The interpretation proposed in the present examination does 
not, however, exclude io the Apostle’s meaning, in the passage 
at large, all allusion to a material covering or head-dress, 5 
admits this to be the case, but goes to prove that this is not the 
object of the Apostle’s censure, and that, where he makes an allu- 
sion of this character, he does so with a view of adducing it as an 
argument against another practice which he was condemning ; and 
it possesses this consistency, that it does not introduce another 
sense than that indicated by the Apostle in reference to the word 
head, and then confound the two senses in an arbitrary manner. 





> Hoerne’s Introduction, iii. 405. 
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It grounds the transition from the mystical to the natural sense 
upon a marked difference and transition in phraseology—a suffi- 
cient basis, and perfectly consistent with the rules of sound criti- 
cism. 

The object which I consider the Apostle as having in view in 
this passage, is not the censure of any particular dress when they 
prayed or prophesied, but simply the prohibiting the women from 
taking a leading part in any of the public services of the church ; 
and thus, in a promiscuous assembly, placing the men in a sub- 
ordinate position, and one inconsistent with the social station which 
it was the will of God that the woman should occupy ; and having 
| stated this, I will proceed to a free paraphrase of the passage, fol- 
| lowed by some explanatory remarks, and then contrast the two 
\ interpretations. 

Ver. 3.—But I would have you know that (spiritually or 

mystically) the head of every man is Christ, from whom he re- 

i ceives all his supplies of wisdom, and to whose influences and 

| authority he should yield as prompt an obedience as the members 

of the body do to the head; and the head of the woman, in a 

similar sense, is the man (she being subject to him by God’s 

institution), and the head of Christ (in his mediatorial capacity) 
is God. 

Ver. 4.—Every man praying or prophesying (xara xeParns 
txwv), holding himself, or being apart from his head, allowing 
himself to be degraded in position, by descending from immediate 
to mediate connection with his mystical head, or else having any- 
thing (7: subaudito) upon his mystical head, that is, which by its 
intervention between him and Christ, leads him to look to Christ 
as it were through a veil, alluding to the woman’s acting as a 
medium, in communicating his prayers to Christ, or his teachings 
from Christ, dishonoureth his mystical head, that is, Christ, both 
by lightly esteeming the privilege of immediate connection with so 
aici a head, and by delegating to his inferior in authority a 
position between him and Christ, which is contrary to the due sub- 
ordination and relative position of the members of Christ’s mys- 
tical body. 

Ver. 5.—But it is equally clear that any woman praying or pro- 
phesying aloud, while her social head, that is, a man, or assembly 
of men, depended upon her for guidance in their devotions and for 
teaching, and were thus placed in a position subordinate to her, 
| did away, by such a proceeding, with the subjection which she 
t owed to the man, stripped him of that authority and pre-eminence 
with which God had clothed him, and thus dishonoured her social 
head, or the man, by degrading him; and in thus acting, she 
might be said to pray for or prophesy to her social head uncovered, 
or 
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or with her social head uncovered, that is, stripped of that authority 
and pre-eminence over her which marked him out as a covering 
to her: he being socially to her what long hair was naturally, a 
covering. 

Now this would be morally and socially as disgraceful, as it 
would be, according to the usages of the state of society in which 
the Corinthians lived, for the woman (here, where there is a tran- 
sition to natural covering, it is to be observed that the word head 
is not introduced) to be shaven or shorn. 

Ver. 6.—But if this was really disgraceful, it was so from its 
being emblematic of a woman having no acknowledged head or 
protector, and from her occupying a position as anomalous in the 
social and moral world as one without hair would be in the 
natural world. Let the woman therefore make no approach to 
such a situation by usurping that authority or pre-eminence asso- 
ciated inseparably with man’s protection and her union with him ; 
let her, in their public assemblies, be silent, and thus wear herself 
the garment of subjection, while the man, or her social head, 
praying for or prophesying aloud to her, was clad with that 
authority and pre-eminence which belonged to him as such. 

Ver. 7.—For a man ought not to have his head covered, that is, 
any medium or mediator in a qualified sense between him and 
Christ, man being the immediate and direct representative of the 
invisible God, who alone had authority over him. But if the 
woman taught him publicly, or held him in a subordinate position, 
she then became to him what he should be to her, a covering, 
intercepting as it were the direct communication between him and 
his heavenly or mystical head, while he became subject to her 
teaching, and she usurped his position and authority. 

Ver. 8.—For the man did not originally proceed from the 
woman, but the woman from the man; and as the man was the 
glory of God, being created in his image, so, in like manner, was 
the woman the glory of the man, being bone of his bone and flesh 
of his flesh. 

fer. 9.—Neither was the man created for the woman, but the 
woman for the man, as an help meet for him and to replenish the 
earth. 

Ver. 10.—[On one account indeed she had and ought to have 
aa! over her social head, or the man, her desire being to him, 
est, if she had not this power, the devil by his angels, or those 
who were his emissaries and children, might tempt her to incon- 
tinence.} Compare chap. vii. ver.4. The wife hath not — of 
her own body, but the eel and likewise also the husband 
hath not power of his own body, but the wife. 

Ver. 11.--Nevertheless, although subordinate to man as having 
VOL, IV.—NO. VII. H been 
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been originally created from and for him, yet notwithstanding 
neither was the woman without the man, nor the man without the 
woman in Christ, but mystically and socially united themselves, so 
as to be one flesh, they existed in him in joint dependance on their 
common head, as being heirs together of the grace of life. 

Ver. 12.—For as the woman in the first instance owed her ex- 
istence to the man, so the human race had been dependant on the 
woman for their continuance, and to her seed without the man for 
redemption: but both creation and redemption and all things are 
ultimately to be attributed to God alone. 

Ver. 13.—But they could easily judge for themselves, without any 
abstruse or refined reasoning upon the subject ; for nature itself 
taught them that it was unbecoming for a woman (the word head 
is here not introduced, in accordance with the reason assigned 
above) to pray uncovered; nature having provided her with an 
appropriate or material covering. 

er, 14.—For nature itself suggests the impropriety of the most 
distant approach to subjection to the woman on the part of man, 
by leading men to consider even such a semblance of it as long 
hair, a reproach, which is the case even among those who have not 
gospel-light, as, for example, your heathen brethren. 

er. 15.—But among women, on the contrary, long hair is con- 
sidered a glory and an ornament, as being a natural and significant 
emblem of her relation to man, and as harmonizing with the sub- 
jection which she owed to him. 


Ver. 4.—The first of these interpretations, which supposes 
éauvrov to be understood, of which Vigerus gives several instances, 
accords very strikingly with a passage in which angels, not women, 
are the intercepting medium between man and Christ. The 
passage is the nineteenth verse of the second chapter of the Epistle 
to the Colossians, in which the Apostle, reprobating the worshipping 
of angels, says, ‘ Let no man beguile you of your reward in a volun- 
tary humility, and worshipping of angels, intruding into those things, 
which he hath not seen, vainly puffed up by his fleshly mind, and 
not holding the head, xui od xeztdv ruv xePudyy, that is, relin- 

uishing or letting go his immediate hold of and connection with 
Christ, is head, b introducing, in a voluntary humility or sub- 
jection, mediators between Christ and himself. A comparison of 
the two passages will, I think, elucidate the one under consider- 
ation, and support the interpretation here proposed. 

It is to be observed also that, according to the generally re- 
ceived interpretation, the assigning a sense not mystical to the 
word head, in the first clause of this verse, is’ grounded solely on 
the presumption that the Apostle is speaking of their apparel, but 
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to ground an interpretation upon a presumption, and then to 
establish that presumption by the interpretation, is a course of 
reasoning which is altogether inadmissible. In the interpretation 
here advanced, on the contrary, there is a reference to material 
covering in the sixth and thirteenth verses; but the case is quite 
different. In these places a difference of expression warrants the 
belief of a difference of signification, and there is, where material 
covering is referred to, a very marked difference. Wherever the 
mystical sense is intended, the word ‘head’ is expressed ; where 
there is a transition to material covering, that transition is marked 
by the omission of the mystical word. 

Ver. 5.—I have translated this verse, every woman praying for 
or prophesying to her head uncovered, or with her head uncovered, 
referring the word xs~2A% to her social head ; and for this the fol- 
lowing reasons may be adduced. If the Apostle had referred to a 
material covering, and had intended to say, ‘Every woman pray- 
ing with her natural head uncovered,’ there are, I think, other 
expressions, less ambiguous, free from a harshness, which seems to 
attach to these words, understood in this sense, and such as he has 
used in other verses; for instance, simply uncovered, as in the 
thirteenth verse, dxaraxdAumtos ; or if xara xePadns txwy, signifies 
having a covering on his head ; would it not have been much more 
natural and appropriate to have applied to the woman the same 
term, and to have spoken of her as u% xata xePadns txovea? The 
difference in both these expressions from one another, and from 
that which is subsequently used, seems clearly to indicate a dif- 
ference of meaning, which the other interpretation completely 
sacrifices, but which is preserved by that here proposed. 

Ver. 10.—That this verse is parenthetical, and does not form a 
link in the Apostle’s chain of reasoning, or at any rate a direct 
one, will, I think, appear evident to any one who observes the 
closeness of connection between what follows and what preeedes 
this verse ; and that the ‘nevertheless,’ which begins the eleventh 
verse cannot, with any shadow of plausibility, be made to connect 
the remainder of that verse with the tenth, but is plainly the intro- 
duction of a qualification of what he had said in the eighth and 
ninth, to prevent those whom he addressed from forming any 
erroneous conclusions with respect to the position of the woman, 
and from falling from the extreme of allowing her to usurp an 
undue authority to that of looking upon her as a servile dependant. 
To correct any such false impressions as might have been grounded 
on his saying that the woman was of the man, and created for the 
man, he adds, ‘nevertheless neither is the man without the woman 
nor the woman without the man in Christ.’ Although therefore 
the words of the tenth verse, which intervene, are well suited to 
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introduce the caution, contained in the eleventh, against an abuse 
or misconstruction of what he had stated in the eighth and ninth, 
by adducing an instance in which the woman had equal power or 
authority with the man, yet they are to a certain extent digressive, 
and are so evidently parallel with what St. Paul had before ad- 
vanced in the fourth and fifth verses of the seventh chapter of this 
Epistle, in which he says: ‘The wife hath not power of her own 
body, but the husband ; and likewise also the husband hath not 
power of his own body, but the wife,’ referring to the same subject 
and adducing the same reasons, and only differing in this respect, 
that in one Satan is spoken of and in the other his angels or 
earthly servants, for the word ‘messenger’ may be opted to 
either, that nothing can, I think, account for its being overlooked 
but the preconception that the Apostle’s argument was directed to 
the head-dress, and the consequent necessity of making these words 
harmonize, nolentia volentia, with this conjecture. The rendering 
éZoucia power, that is to say, a veil or token of subjection, seems as 
ill-grounded as the derivation of Jucus & non lucendo, and is itself 
an argument against that view which requires so singular an inter- 
pretation, aud in favour of that which is exempt from any violence 
to the language, assigns to it a meaning consistent with other pas- 
sages of scriptures in sense, and with one in the same Epistle, 
almost in express phraseology, and which also gives it an appro- 
priate connection and significancy, not to say a mere consistency 
with the whole passage, of which the other interpretation is destitute. 
Although many reasons have been advanced to attach some 
force to the declaration, that the woman should have power on her 
head because of the angels, yet the most that can be said in their 
favour is, that they are ingenious but not satisfactory ; that they 
have had more or less influence in leading to the toleration of an 
obscurity superinduced over the passage, but have done nothing 
towards removing it. ° 
The interpretation here proposed does not, I think, seem to be 
attended with any of the contradictions connected with the sup- 
osition that the Apostle had in view the apparel of the Corinthians. 
t does not render it necessary to conclude, according to Scott, in. 
opposition to several express prohibitions in scripture, that women 
were allowed to speak in the churches, or with Whitby, that he 
gives directions how that should be done which he intended should 
not be done at all, or that he rebuked the mere semblance of in- 
subordination in the first place, and more at length than he did its 
exhibition in action; that he censured the woman for the absence 
of an artificial covering, while his own words clearly prove that she 
retained the covering provided by nature, and which was therefore 
the most emphatically significant of her proper position and rela- 
tion, 
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tion, or to imagine that the Corinthian Christians, possessing ' 
Gospel light, had erred in a point in which their heathen brethren, 

ossessing only the light of nature, had acted correctly. It frees 

t. Paul from the imputation of using a phraseology, not only 
ambiguous but defective. It does not without authority introduce 
a sense not indicated bythe Apostle, and then arbitrarily interpret, 
now in one sense and then in another, the word which he employs ; 
but is consistent throughout, supposes the Apostle to be con- 
demning a practice of far greater importance than the arrange- 
ment of a head-dress, and one which, being deeply inconsistent 
with the social relation of the members of that body of which 
Christ is the head, deserved his serious and earnest reprobation, 
and with the evil consequences of which he was so strongly im- 
pressed that, having once referred to it in the present passage, the 
magnitude of the abuse had, while the subject was under his con- 
sideration, and whiie he was writing, developed itself to his mind 
in all its extent, and led him to recur to it again in a subsequent 
part of his Epistle, xiv. 34, and to follow up his reasoning against 
it in the present chapter, and his declaration of its impropriety 
and opposition to the will of God, as illustrated by even the con- 
stitution and law of nature, by the authoritative prohibition, ‘ Let 
your women keep silence in the churches,’—a train of thought 
and of language consistent not only with the wisdom and candour 
of an inspired Apostle, but with the natural feelings of every person 
who has written under similar circumstances. 
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(Read before the Academy of Sciences at Berlin, Aug. 12, 1841.) 
Translated by J. E. RYLAND. 


Tue national revival of the Greeks has an aspect so important on 
the future, that it imparts a fresh interest to our researches con- 
cerning their earlier history, and the labours of those distinguished 
men who appeared among them in the middle ages. Amidst the 
prevailing darkness of that period, some bright spots, here and 
there, irresistibly attract our notice. 

Among these individuals must be ranked the noted compiler of 
the 
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the Commentary on Homer—Eustathius, Archbishop of Thessa- 


lonica, a man eminent not only for his learning, but for his noble 
character, animated by a wise and temperate zeal for reform, 
such as the regeneration of the modern Greeks seems to demand. 
His smaller treatises, published for the first time in 1832 by Pro- 
fessor Tafel of Tiibingen, from manuscripts in the libraries of 
Basle, Paris, and Venice, enable us to form more accurate con- 
ceptions of his character, and of his position in relation to his con- 
temporaries. They contain much information respecting the 
religious and moral state—the ethical history—of the Greeks in 
the twelfth century. On these points I beg leave to state some 
particulars. I would gladly have attempted a connected memoir 
of this eminent man, had the sources of information been sufficient 
for the purpose. Several valuable contibutions to this object, 
documents of that period, are about to be given to the public by 
Professor Tafel in an Appendix to his first collection ; but they 
have not yet appeared. The writings of the Archbishop hitherto 
ublished contained only scattered allusions to the events of his 
fife, and many things in them require elucidation from other 
quarters. Of the two Byzantine historians of that age, Joannes 
Cinnamus and Nicetas of Chone, only the latter mentions Eusta- 
thius ; this he does in two instances with high commendation of 
his acquirements and general character. 
Eustathius, it is well known, flourished in the age of Comnenus, 
a period in which literary studies were pursued with great ardour. 
From the account of Bishop Anselm of Havelberg, who was sent 
to Constantinople as ambassador from the Emperor Lotharius IL, 
it appears that an academy composed of twelve of the most emi- 
nent scholars, one of whom acted as president, was at that time 
inthe Byzantine empire the ultimate authority in every depart- 
ment of learning; but this literary tribunal, if its decisions on 
all disputed questions admitted, as Anselm represents, of no 
appeal, must have exerted a very depressing influence on mental 
development. Though the Greeks at that time far surpassed the 
other nations of Europe in erudition, yet they were deficient in 
that vital creative power which enabled the latter to produce much 
greater results from less abundant materials. We find among 
the learned Greeks no such original and astonishing master-pieces 
of intellect as those produced by the acuteness and profundity of 
the schoolmen. Even the writings of Eustathius are snes by 
the defective discipline in which he had been brought up; in 
common with the productions of the later Greeks they want a 
healthy simplicity and a fresh originality ; their turgid and arti- 
ficial style and the accumulation of phrases from the ancient 
Greeks excite a feeling of disgust and occasion much obscurity. 
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On two occasions Eustathius took a part in the public transac- 
tions of his times, which accounts for his being noticed by the his- 
torian Nicetas. The first was under the Emperor Manuel Com- 
nenus, whom he has celebrated in a funeral oration. Although 
this prince belonged to the better class of the Greek emperors, 
yet, in common with his predecessors, he was infected with that 
evil propensity, which made their agency so often injurious both 
to Church and State—the propensity to lord over the religious 
convictions of their subjects, and to decide on subjects on which they 
were unable to form an independent, well-grounded judgment. On 
this point Nicetas justly observes (lib. vii.): ‘ Most of the Roman 
emperors were not satisfied merely with reigning; they looked 
upon it as great injustice if they were not entrusted with the 
irreversible decision of divine and human things. They wished 
to introduce new doctrines—to judge and issue mandates upon 
them ; and often punished those who did not agree with them.’ 
In a more Byzantine spirit Johannes Cinnamus thought, that 
no one should be allowed to speculate freely respecting the 
nature of God, except the public teachers of religion, the most 
distinguished of the priests, and perhaps the civil rulers in virtue 
of their office. 

There was at that time a form of abjuration in use for converts 
from Mohammedanism to Christianity, which was sufficiently ab- 
surd—an anathema on Mohammed with several additions. ‘The 
emperor might indeed have good reason for wishing the adoption 
of a more intelligent mode of expression ; but he attached an ex- 
cessive importance to the matter; he pronounced this formula 
(explaining it in a way no one else had ever thought of) to be 
blasphemy. He put forth an edict against it, and would make 
his dictum overrule religious conviction. He thought it would 
have been ungrateful to God who had invested him with the su- 

reme power, to allow the utterance of the anathema. Bishop 
ustathius could not be silent on an occasion when his official 
position rendered it imperative to speak. He could not approve 
of the Imperial edict, but expressed himself freely upon it before 
a synod. The Byzantine emperor, not accustomed to such con- 
tradiction, was greatly incensed: he longed to bring Eustathius 
to trial, and it cost the patriarch of Constantinople much trouble 
to appease him. Of this emperor Eustathius says in his account 
of the capture of ‘Thessalonica, § 14 (which contains many parti- 
culars selene to the political events of the age), that at his decease 
all the prosperity of the Roman empire vanished, as at sunset all 
nature is covered with darkness. After his death in 1180, Alexius 
II., an infant, succeeded to the throne. At the head of the go- 
vernment stood the widowed empress, or rather, her eer 
the 
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the Protosebastus Alexius Comnenus. The general dissatisfaction 
excited by the malpractices of this absolutely vicious administra- 
tion enabled a member of the Imperial family, himself infamous 
for his vices, Andronicus, to seize upon the government. The 
young prince who should have shared it with him, was put to 
death. Many malcontents of distinction, both Greeks and Latins, 
assembled in Sicily, and by their influence the enterprise of King 
William II. against the Greek empire was undertaken. This 
brought severe misfortunes on the city of which Eustathius was 
bishop ; he shared in those sufferings, and describes them in the 
narrative mentioned above. The governor of the city was Prince 
David Comnenius, who, though dissatisfied with the existing state 
of things, was filled with dread of the tyrant Andronicus ; he nei- 
ther seriously intended to defend the city, nor had courage or 
ability for it. Eustathius has described the conduct of this man 
with some degree of tartness. When he saw the catastrophe ap- 
proaching, he implored the governor, as he tells us, but in vain, to 
take measures for the rescue of the unfortunate city. His own 
words are— The enemy pressed us—J pressed him, arguing, re- 
proaching, pointing out his faults, telling him, but to no purpose, 
what he might have heard from others, had they spoken freely, 
and if the sad fortunes of the city had not closed their lips.’ 
Eustathius before the commencement of the siege might have 
secured his own safety, but he considered it his duty not to desert 
his charge under the impending calamities, and to use his utmost 
efforts for their relief. ‘Thessalonica was given up to bloodshed 
and plunder. Fanaticism exasperated the fury of the soldiers, 
who were accustomed to regard the Greeks as heretics. The 
havoc was immense, but in scenes of death and pillage the vene- 
rable Eustathius appeared as a guardian angel for the unfortu- 
nate. His virtues and learning had won for him a reputation 
which commanded the respect of the Sicilian army, and his im- 
posing personal appearance gave additional weight to his repre- 
sentations and pleadings. By his consolations and exhortations he 
strove to produce a salutary effect on the sufferers, and amidst all 
the tumult of military operations continued to hold divine service. 
Owing, however, to the fanaticism of the Latins who detested the 
Greek liturgy, this was interrupted, and Eustathius was obliged 
to apply to the commander of the Sicilian troops, who promised 
that in future nothing of the kind should happen. In a discourse 
preparatory to the Fast, he expresses his abhorrence of flattery, 
and shows how he obtained his end without having recourse to any 
such means (p. 84, § 85): ‘ Even in that woeful period of impri- 
sonment, flattery was revolting to me, and therefore God helped 
me; for I spoke the truth as it ought to be spoken. And if at 
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times I roused the wrath of those chieftains against me, yet by the 
dew from above the fire was soon quenched.’ 

After the siege of Thessalonica, under the new ruler, Isaac 
Angelus, Eustathius read as an invitation to the fast an account 
of the calamities they had undergone before a public assembly, 
and made use of it as an exhortation to a reformation of manners. 
‘Let not the spirit of self-love deceive any one,’ ‘he said, ‘ as if 
such calamities had not justly befallen us.’ He reproved, on this 
occasion, the prevailing dissoluteness of manners, especially the 
envy, slander, and deep-rooted habit of falsehood ‘ for which the 
God of Truth has turned away his face from us,’—the want of 
genuine friendship,—the ingratitude,—the hardness of heart which 
would not excuse a small wrong. When at a later period his 
fellow-citizens were again in unfortunate circumstances, he en- 
deavoured to animate their hopes by reminding them of their 
deliverance from their former tribulation, and exhorted them to 
trust in the God of freedom who was still the same ; who at that 
time when no signs of deliverance appeared, ere three months had 
elapsed, granted them complete deliverance from their troubles. 
(p. 75.) 

Pit could not fail to happen, that Eustathius by his boldness as 
a strict censor of morals, would draw on himself the disfavour of 
many persons in the higher ranks. His language intimates that 
libels were written upon him and spread as far as Constantinople. 
He speaks of plots formed against him by his enemies, from which 
he was delivered, though we know not their precise kind (p. 104). 
To repel the imputations cast upon him, he was induced to prepare 
a vindication. Its tone is rather sarcastic. We learn from it the 
cause of the obloquy that he endured. He was blamed for not 
paying due regard to the distinction of ranks—for behaving 
towards the higher classes just as he did to the lower. A man of 
simple manners, who hated compliments and flattery, who was 
careful to maintain his devotedness to the cause of religion, might 
easily lay himself open to such an imputation, especially under the 
existing relations of Byzantine society. He justified himself 
partly by alluding to the reverses of fortune in those times ; he 
who stood to-day in great honour, might be to-morrow an object 
of contempt ;a rich man to-day might very shortly become a 
beggar. Sather, it was objected to him that he took no pleasure 
in the acts of homage and signs of devotion, as they were then 
practised in an extravagant manner—the genuflections and bands 
of followers by which men of rank were distinguished. ‘ Have I 
been so long with you,’ said he to his fellow-citizens, ‘ and yet 
you do not know me! Have you forgotten what I have said 
against that ambition which takes a vain delight in parading with 
a numerous 
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a numerous retinue ? Let a man think of that /ast way on which 
even he will be borne on his bier who while living is surrounded 
by attendants ; he will then be insensible of the honour shown to 
his remains, or perhaps will be the object of ridicule to many’ 
(p. 112, § 54). Against the extravagant devotion of the Byzan- 
tines he says—‘ If you pay your vows to God and his saints, then 
you may prostrate yourselves entirely on the ground ; but suffer 
us to be men and to be honoured simply as such.’ 

Further, Eustathius found great cause for complaint in reference 
to the disruption of the marriage bond. He describes the vexa- 
tions with which he had been harassed for more than six years on 
this head (p. 64, § 13). Not a day ‘ere without his being pes- 
tered with applications from men and women ; and notwithstand- 
ing the reverence they paid to the Archbishop of Thessalonica, he 
was subject to many insults if he punished offenders and reminded 
persons of their obligations. He lamented that spiritual means 
were not sufficient, and that it was needful to call in the aid of the 
secular power. He mourned over the levity shown in dissolving 
the marriage union ;—the ease with which the laws of the church 
were thus set aside ;—the manner in which ignorant priests de- 
ceived themselves, and were made tools of for such purposes ;— 
and that fresh betrothments immediately followed divorces. ‘Thus 
much may be gathered from his words (p. 65), that he had to do 
with a class of persons who in order to disguise their light-mind- 
edness were in the habit of using high-sounding phrases: ‘ God, 
the all-sufficient,’ said they, ‘stands in no need of clergymen and 
church canons.’* He endured much in attempting to check them 
in their evil courses. Those who were galled by fis zeal for strict 
morals would gladly have got rid of him. 

Yet Eustathius cannot be classed with men of a thorough re- 
forming spirit, of which, indeed, the age in which he lived was 
hardly susceptible. He was not free from the infection of its 
dominant spirit, but was enthralled by the religious opinions then 
in vogue, as we may perceive from the tone of his thinking on 
monkery, fasting, and similar subjects. But so strongly was he 
animated by the spirit of Christian piety, that it aidinaiand and 
transformed all that he had imbibed from the prevalent maxims of 
the age, and without demolishing what was established, he sought 
to influence and thus to improve everything ; on all occasions he 
urged Jove as the essence of the genuine Christian disposition. In 
a discourse preparatory to a fast, he laid down as the first requisite 
a love not resting on the surface but deeply rooted in the heart. 
‘ Let us only make this our own,’ said he, ‘ and the whole train 
of virtues will follow. Whoever utters the word Jove, has in doing 
so named all goodness. If love be excluded from the soul, it is 
destitute 
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destitute of everything good. The state, the school, science, and 
all human intercourse subsist by means of it.’ He finds the image 
of love in all nature. ‘ Even in plants an image of love is pre- 
sented ; this is known by those naturalists who tell us of the male 
and female in palm-trees ; and he who has infused into all creatures 
the love of existence, has thereby given a revelation of love.’ In 
another fast sermon he says (p. 86) that for right fasting, a spare 
diet and strict abstinence are not enough, which to most would be 
no hard matter. Sympathy shown to the needy according to our 
ability is especially required. The merciful God regards not only 
the much ; he notices the little if given in proportion to the ability ; 
even the least has its worth if given with joyfulness and confidence ; 
and love is the salt which savours everything. ‘If this be wanting, 
in vain shall we weary ourselves with praying and fasting,—with 
genuflections, vigils, and tears ;—for to God who is love itself, 
nothing is acceptable from those who despise love.’ 

Eustathius has written a special treatise against an evil that was 
most hateful to him—hypocrisy—a vice with which in various 
ways the Greek life was contaminated. He begins with noticing 
an dxoxpios, which serves the cause of goodness, understanding b 
it, conformably to the meaning which the Greek word admits of, 
the representation of a character on the stage, or the dramatic art. 
In reference to Tragedy, he appears as its advocate and eulogist ; 
‘ By such an art,’ he says, ‘could the men of former times, as the 
living can now, learn the manifold changes of fortune, the great 
diversities of character and the events of life. A living historical 
image of all the virtues and of all the vices was thus brought 
before the ancients, that they might strive after the one and avoid 
the other. The dramatist was a teacher of all the virtues, inas- 
much as he brought the images of the bad upon the theatre not 
that men might form their lives on such a model, but might learn 
to shun them. He acted a feigned part, yet as a teacher he 
represented the truth.’ He next mentions Satire and Comedy, of 
which he forms a lower estimate, and then makes a transition to 
the dmoxpic:s, so called in the worst sense, which had now spread 
through society. Expressing his detestation of it, he says, ‘1 hold 
it better to appear as a drunkard than to pretend to fast; I know 
not whether any one can so detest hypocrisy asI do.’ He then 
adduces many examples from actual life, of hypocrisy, dissimula- 
tion, and deceit in various stations and callings, and in conclusion 
exposes with bitter satire the assumed sanctity of the monks 
(p. 94, § 27). ‘Such persons,’ he says, ‘are an untruth from 
head to foot. They deprive the gift of speech of all naturalness ; 
they falsify it. For the most part they are silent, but if they are 
pleased to speak they lisp in an undertone, so that one can hardly 
tell 
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tell whether they are speaking. They make a show as if by the 
— on Deenaioes they had lost the power of utter- 
ance. hat profit can be gained from the discourse of such 
rsons those know best who have heard it; but I have no wish to 
e one of them. By such “ope the ignorant man conceals his 
ignorance, for these people are altogether uncultivated; they 
would fain be silent, or say little, that they may not reveal their 
poverty, for monks who are really wise, men of literature, men of 
virtue, inducted into all good culture, exercise their voice and 
give dignity to language ; with their thoughtful discourses they 
make glad the cities of God ; with their whole appearance in har- 
mony with nature they represent the truth of creation, as they 
strive by their actions to attain the image of God.’ 

Eustathius, it must be admitted, was not free from the error 
which arose from that obscuration of the Christian faith which pre- 
vailed among his contemporaries in both Churches, and was not 
dispelled till the Reformation. In the contemplative life of 
monkery there was to his apprehension a higher stage of Christian 
= than in common domestic life or in civic society, since 

e did not perceive that it could give nothing higher than a repre- 
sentation of the supreme good in the grade of humanity, which 
Christianity aims at effecting by a realization of the kingdom of 
God. The distinction between a divine and human virtue belong- 
ing to the — of antiquity, but taken away by Christianity, 
had mingled with his views. He misunderstood so far the nature 
of Christ’s gentle yoke as if he had intended an easier rule of 
life for ordinary men, in contrast to the heavy self-imposed yoke 
of the monks. Yet in the case of Eustathius this error assumed 
a milder form, the native soundness of his mind. He sets him- 
self in opposition to the false notion that a life of constant piety 
was incompatible with the common relations of life. He ex- 
pressly combats this error in one of his fast sermons (p. 10), 
and exhorts every one in his own station to exercise himself in 
goodness; the true genuflection is internal humility: let each 
man measure everything external according to his own powers ; 
bodily prostration is only a symbol of humility. ‘Instead of 
many genuflections, only be skilled in the practice of manifold 
virtues ; in God’s sight this will not be of less value than genu- 
flections, for to proceed in a way well-pleasing to God is more in 
harmony with nature, and more suited for active life than bowing 
the knee.’ 

Eustathius composed many treatises, which were much valued 
by his contemporaries, on the Reformation of the Monastic System ; 
in these, as in all his writings, he sought by the infusion of a right 
spirit and disposition to improve the existing order of things, and 
to 
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to render the monastic system more conducive to moral and 
literary culture. To this class belongs an epistle addressed to a 
noted ‘pillar-saint’ (or follower of Symeon Stylites) of Thessa- 
lonica. After some general commendation of his ascetic strictness, 
he tells him that the iron he wore might be equally injurious or 
salutary to him. The iron in itself was neither salutary nor 
hurtful, but was one or the other according to the disposition of 
the wearer. The main point was to draw nigh to God with a 
sincere humble mind. Me warned him against sham holiness 
and pride (§ 38). He should be on his guard against condemn- 
ing others; he should avoid haughty feelings and language, and 
wear the cross not merely on the surface but in his inmost soul. 
He ought to labour for the profit of others. ‘Such an ascetic 
would be a public benefit. People of both sexes, learned and 
unlearned, high and low, assemble in this place. ‘Towards these 
the pillar-saint must act in a right manner, or, in one word, 
apostolically ; for he is to be all things to all men that he may 
gain all for the glory of God. He will not flatter, lest he should 
injure the cause of truth, nor will he be rude towards any one, 
that he may not be accused of an unbecoming freedom of speech. 
Nor will he indulge in indiscriminate praises, as is the practice 
of flatterers ; nor will he pour down reproaches from his elevation, 
for that would be brutish. If many gifts are presented to him 
by devout persons, he will be far from Seevdian them up, or from 
building a beautiful dwelling for himself with their produce ; he 
will consider himself only as a channel by which such gifts ma 

be communicated to the indigent who stand in need of them.’ 
On the same principles he composed a treatise addressed to the 
monks on the improvement of the monastic orders. He attacks 
very sharply the deceptions practised by the monks, their making 
use of accounts of miracles and pretended visions to aggrandize 
themselves, to acquire wealth, and to carry on traffic and mer- 
chandise more profitably.» 

He praised the arrangements of the Emperor Manuel Com- 
nenus, who committed to the secular magistrates the management 
of the monastic revenues, in order that the monks might not be 
seduced to busy themselves with things foreign to their profession. 
Thus Nicetas Choniates, who utters the same complaints as 
Eustathius, also informs us that this Emperor endowed a monastery 
founded by him with no estates, fields, or vineyards, but onl 
assigned it a fixed income from the imperial treasury (I. vii., p. 270). 
He reproaches them in strong terms for their hatred of literature 
(uscoroyov rd Towvrov PuAov). ‘If a man of literary attainments 
come to them, to retire as into a haven from the storms of the 
world, they all look shy upon him ; such a sort of person, they 
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say, is of no use to them, they want no grammarian; they throw 
open their doors to ignorance and welcome it as a fit companion 
to their sanctity, while they banish far away the well-instructed 
scribes of the kingdom of heaven.’—He was desirous that monas- 
teries should be the seats of mental culture and the means of 
perpetuating it, and lamented on the contrast between this their 
proper destination and their actual state. ‘Those people from 
the workshops or belonging to the peasantry, who have turned 
monks for the sake of a livelihood, are totally ignorant of that 
divine wisdom by which man is brought into connection with God 
and learns to philosophize on divine and human things.’—We 
may learn from his lamentations how it came to pass that so many 
treasures of ancient literature have been lost. He pointedly 
reproves them for their disposing of books (§ 128, p. 245). ‘You 
act like the Jews; you cannot indeed set Christ for sale, but you 
part with his works to any one who will purchase them, and that 
not for a fair price but for anything that is offered. Thou witless 
man! Why wilt thou make the shelves of the convent library as 
empty as thy own soul? and because thou art destitute of all 
knowledge, wilt thou clear away all the repositories of books ? 
Let them retain their treasures ; some wise man or friend of lite- 
rature may come when thou art gone.’ He admonishes them to 
study, that they may be able to write or say something valuable 
(§ 144). He adduces an instance from his own experience. He 
had heard of a noted book that a copy of it was preserved in the 
library of a convent. He enquired after it, but it was not to be 
found: he pressed the superior to give him the reason why it 
could not be found, who at last admitted that it had been sold, 
‘ for,’ added he, ‘of what use could it be tous?’ ‘ You pride 
yourself,’ said Eustathius to the monk, ‘on knowing only these 
things,—the prayers in the church, the cell, and the refectory. 
Know you not that for a genuine monk this will not suffice for the 
rfection of virtue, but that he certammly requires knowledge ? 
mean not only the divinest knowledge, but history and various 
sciences by which he may be useful to those with whom he has 
intercourse. He speaks of the rage of the monks against every 
one who would not acknowledge them to be wise, workers of 
miracles, and saints. He must have suffered much in his own 
person from their attacks. If through the protection of God and 
the Emperor they have not accomplished their designs, yet they 
have done what they could. Such ie will not be satisfied till 
they have deprived their enemies of life. He then adverts to that 
universal malady of the Grecian character, ‘the virulence of 
party spirit which has brought all our affairs to ruin’ (§ 167, 

p- 295). 
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Among the memorable facts which may be learnt from the 
writings of Eustathius, we would mention, that among the Greeks 
there were at that time institutions for the deaf and dumb. He 
speaks of deaf and dumb persons as being apprenticed to various 
trades (p. 79, § 17). ‘Some teach and others learn,’ he says, 
‘not by words, but by actions, which may be called unspoken 
words or living thoughts.’ 





IS BIBLICAL CRITICISM UNFAVOURABLE TO PIETY? 


By the Rev. Henry Burcess. 


‘ We wish some means could be devised for making such researches as profit- 
able, spiritually, as they are interesting to the intellect,—Journal of Sucred 
Literature, No. IV. p. 368. 


Tue professed admirers of Christianity are divided into two 
classes, of which the characteristics are so distinct, that with the 
exception of having the same object of contemplation or study, 
they have but few points of resemblance in common. Let us 
select a few individuals of each class who shall be types of the 
genus, and endeavour to analyze their modes of thought and 
feeling. In the performance of this task we shall endeavour to 
avoid extremes, and shall draw as little as possible from the stores 
of imagination and fancy. Our object will be to answer the im- 
portant question at the ed of this article, and to show that the 
study of the divine oracles to the fullest extent of critical investi- 
gation must be in accordance with God’s moral government, and 
consequently pleasing to Him, and favourable to an enlightened 
piety. If devout feelings and holy conduct are in any case not 
the result of such pursuits, other causes than biblical studies 
themselves must account for the failure. 

To multitudes of Christian men, the region contained within 
the bounds of their faith, appears like a land of enchantment, amid 
the wonders of which they wander day by day, delighted with the 
sight of the eye and the hearing of the ear, but examining nothing 
and doubting nothing. As impressions from without they received 
their religious convictions, passively, as wax gives way to the 
pressure of the seal ; and being thus intellectually cast into a cer- 
tain mould, their characters undergo but little change. Through 
the vista of the present, they catch a glimpse of the past eighteen 
centuries, 
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centuries, whose events have in their minds the fixedness as well 
as the reality of a gallery of paintings, various indeed in their 
antiquity and brilliancy of colouring, But definite in their contour, 
and immutable in their sequence and historical character. To 
them, Christ and his Apostles are great men, poor indeed, yet 
clothed with a dignity like that of pontiffs or high priests. Primi- 
tive Christianity has its bishops with sacred robes, and a lofty 
ceremonial corresponding with that of succeeding ages, though a 
little less magnificent. Its calendared martyrs from St. Peter and 
St. Paul to the almost unknown St. Agatha and St. Chad, are all 
undoubted enlightened confessors, never erroneous in their prin- 
ciples, nor fanatical in their search after a public and cruel death. 
So far from distance of time being connected with the necessity 
for a searching criticism, it only ‘lends enchantment to the view ; 
an atmosphere of ray omg covers all the remote scenery, and a 
halo surrounds the head of every saint, more refulgent as the 
period of his earthly existence recedes from the present. Chris- 
tianity is of God; not as the wheat among the chaff, or a little 
leaven hid in three measures of meal, but in its whole circumfe- 
rence of profession. In apostolic times—in the dark ages—and 
now—(heretics and the heterodox of course excepted) a oneness 
pervades this great community ; it has clear marks of divinity 
which are never interrogated, never doubted. 

With what great ease minds of this character throw themselves 
on the soft cuales of a fides recepta when surveying the present 
aspects of their holy religion, or performing their customary devo- 
tions! To them the sculptured cathedral is more than an object 
of taste, reflecting the zeal of a by-gone age ;—it is divine. ‘The 
pealing organ and the chorus of sweet voices chanting the Psalms 
of David or the Nicene Creed, are not things of expediency, 
man-invented, and unessential ; they are linked in the fancy with 
the choirs of cherubim, and the harpers harping with their harps 
in the visions of John. Innovation must be rejected because it is 
new ; antiquity must be loved because it is old. ‘ The faith of 
our fathers’ is a sentence of more than talismanic power; it holds 
scepticism at defiance, and preserves him who knows how to use it 
from the misty and cold regions of mental perplexity. Thus sub- 
missive to external influences, persons of this idiosyncrasy drink in 
the dew of heavenlike Gideon’s fleece when others remain parched 
and dry. Ancient creeds, authorized interpretations, current 
opinions respecting God and the soul and an immortal existence, 
are to them like the soothing sound of sweet instruments to those 
who sail on a summer’s eve on the clear bosom of a mighty 
river. 

If the past history and present customs of the visible — 
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offer no difficulties to the class of Christians we are now describ- 
ing, it is equally true that the Bible is contemplated with the 
same easy, complacent, and untroubled spirit. The Book is of 
God without question, in all its sections, in all its words. Moses, 
holding in his hands the tables of stone engraven with the finger 
of God, could not feel more convinced of the divinity of the writing, 
than these men are of the heaven-born character of the collection 
bound together as the Old and New Testaments, prefaced with 
the dedication to King James, and subscribed, in many copies, 
with a list of the degrees of consanguinity within which a man 
may not marry. How this collection originated, on what authority 
its inspiration rests, what injury it has suffered by the teeth of 
time, that eater of all other things,—they do not enquire: there 
the book is, and seeing with them is “vt ‘What man is 
there,’ said the town-clerk of Ephesus, ‘ that knoweth not how 
that the city of the Ephesians is a worshipper of the image which 
fell down from Jupiter? which thing cannot be spoken against.’ 
The very order or the collocation of the books, which is probably 
accidental, except where a natural sequence is pointed out, has the 
impress, they say, of the finger of Divine Providence. ‘The Bible 
begins with the beginning of all things, and ends with Apocalyptic 
visions of future ages when this world shall have passed away. It 
even utters a commination against those who would alter in the 
least its present arrangement: ‘ If any man shall take away from 
the words of the book of this prophecy, God shall take away his 
part out of the book of life.’ This threat, contained in one isolated 
portion of Holy Writ, and that the most obscure, is construed by 
them as referring to the whole canon of Scripture, and woe there- 
fore be to the man who shall temerariously begin to examine the 
authenticity or to doubt the entire integrity of that which God has 
so plainly joined together as one! hat would such blind ad- 
mirers do if acquainted with the fact which lies patent on the page 
of history, that in the primitive ages the Apocalypse was only 
partially received as an inspired production, and that its place at 
the end of the Bible in our copies is not so occupied in some of 
the best manuscripts and versions? The views which are thus 
taken of the book when closed, and surveyed as a whole, charac- 
terize the devout exercises of these happy believers when they 
open its pages. Each text is a separate pearl which may be taken 
to adorn the spirit of any man in any age, or a piece of manna as 
palatable and nourishing now as when it first fell from the skies. 
A mighty quiver full of arrows against spiritual evils, it matters 
not whiclh weapon is taken. A text in Chronicles appertaining to 
Joab or Abishai, contains re mysteries as well as the precious 
sayings of Christ in the Gospels. Happy men! if an unwavering 
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faith built on custom, and a freedom from doubt arising from 
never examining, can constitute bliss | 

Is this a correct description of a class, or is it a caricature and 
an exaggeration? That all the features of the picture are found 
in any one individual we will not affirm, but we know they may be 
recognized in the genus, We say nothing respecting the objective 
truth or falseness of their opinions ; we merely affirm that they 
are subjectively impressed upon them by education and custom, 
not elaborated and deduced by a process of reasoning. Let us 
turn to another class placed almost at the antipodes of this exten- 
sive one. 

Before our Lord entered on his public ministry, he was led b 
the Spirit into the wilderness to be tempted of the devil, and po 
wile of the arch-enemy contained a doubt to be solved, or a truth 
to be confirmed. Thus, in every age, multitudes of his followers 
have had to conflict with the same foe, not for forty days only, but 
in some cases for as many years, and probably often through the 
whole course of a religious life. Childhood and youth have been 
spent in their case in the way in which those seasons ordinarily 
pass, amidst habitual levity and occasional and passing religious 
convictions. At length the attention is fixed, and the maturity 
of manhood brings with it the solemn necessity of finding out what 
is the truth. Different countries, says the enquirer, have different 
religions ; the Hindoos reverence the Shastres, the Mohammedans 
the Koran, and Christians the Bible. That my received source 
of religious sentiments is more worthy than those of other nations 
T am taught to believe and am willing to admit, but in a matter 
of such vital interest I must be solidly convinced. A Brahmin 
Gemly believes in error because he has been brought up in it; 
may I not be in danger of doing the same? As an immortal and 
rational being, I must judge for myself. 

If our enquirer is a private Christian engaged in the business 
of life, and having therefore but little time for theological study, 
he does all that can be demanded of him, and all that is necessary 
for his peace, when he confides in the judgment of the excellent 
men who, he has reason to believe, have given due attention to 
the grounds of the Christian faith, and have written books on its 
evidences, A rational and well-grounded confidence may thus 
be obtained with comparative ease, sufficient to prevent the disciple 
from being on the one hand the blind adherent of a party, and on 
the other from continuing a child, ‘tossed to and fro, and carried 
about with every wind of doctrine.’ Difficulties and doubts 
respecting doctrines and obscure texts, and matters of personal 
experience, must be grappled with as they arise, and will yield 
easily in proportion as they are treated rationally. In this manner 
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the man of business who is concerned for the well-being of his 
immortal soul, aud submits patiently and conscientiously to dis- 
cipline, will become a scribe well instructed in the things of the 
kingdom. He will have learned before he is old, that some of 
the cherished opinions of his youth were airy nothings, and that in 
the popular creed there are positions which no learning nor logic 
can sustain. But the same process which demolishes the unsound 
will consolidate that which is right and true. Whatever may 
perish in the fiery furnace of trial, that which is godlike will 
remain unscathed and become his comfort and delight ; and what 
should a wise man wish for more ? 

But the Christian whom we would now follow into the wilder- 
ness is one who is called to teach others, and who feels he can 
only perform his high duties conscientiously by being himself 
thoroughly satisfied of the truth of the substance of his instructions. 
He begins his work, as an ingenuous and right-minded young man 
always will, in a spirit of deference to those who have been his 
guides, and avails attached to the doctrines and practices of 
those among whom he has moved. His opinions are thus to him 
in a great measure traditionary, as he has hitherto had neither 
time nor disposition to investigate everything on original grounds. 
But the same qualities of spirit which disposed him to submit to 
guidance when under tutors and governors, will make him examine 
more closely for himself when, ane own responsibility, he is called 
to preach the Gospel. Then the flowery paths of prescription 
and authority in things sacred must be par soem for the sterile 
by-ways of suspicion and doubt and examination. It is well for 
him that only a part of what is before him becomes visible at once, 
or he might shrink dismayed from his troublous and prolonged 
task. Here we cannot but admire the arrangement of divine 
Providenée by which no more is laid upon us than we are able to 
bear,—‘ precept must be upon precept, line upon line, here a little 
and there a little.’ 

After having preached for a longer or shorter period, according 
to circumstances, the student finds it becomes more necessary 
for him to consult the original documents, that in all cases he 
may present to his flock, to the best of his power, the true say- 
ings of God and not the traditions of men. He discovers, 
perhaps, to his great mortification, that a text on which he 
declaimed with great zeal and eloquence on the previous Sunday, 
has no existence in the form in which he used it in the original 
record ; that the translators whom he followed mistook its meaning 
and gave a wrong rendering, which he adopted on the faith of the 
Authorized Version being a correct one. A single instance of 
misplaced confidence thus being distinctly recognized, there is no 
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peace for his conscience, and no personal pleasure in his minis- 
trations, until he is able in every case to — for himself the 
sense of the passages of Scripture which he makes the themes of 
his discourses. To become a Hebrew and Greek biblical scholar 
to such an extent as to be independent of translations, is a long 
task, although lightened by many mental pleasures, even if the 
average amount of learning has been laid up at college. It 
will demand much time. Desultory reading must be relin- 
quished, and real hard work must be performed. At this stage 
of his intellectual history our student will probably become con- 
scious of a secular influence exerted upon him by the mere 
labour of acquiring the languages of the Sacred Oracles, and 
may be tempted to think of relaxing his efforts, or falling back 
upon his former state of easy ignorance. That such a suggestion 
must be indignantly repelled we need not affirm. Let him con- 
tinue faithful to his devotional exercises and conscientious in his 
work, and he need fear nothing. A priest entering into the holy 
place and bowing before the cherubim amidst clouds of incense, 
may be expected to feel more holy pleasure and excitement than 
the man who made the curtains of the tabernacle, or smelted the 
= to overlay the divine symbols, but in the performance of 
od’s will both are equal. 

Arrived thus far up the hill, the aspirant after divine knowledge 
stops to take breath, and surveys the extent of his past labours. 
He is able to read the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures, not for the 
purpose of expounding a text merely, but devotionally and con- 
stantly, as he once read the Bible in his mother tongue in his 
daily and private meditations. It may be supposed that an 
attaiment like this ought to satisfy; but what is the fact? 
What some would call the demon of doubt, but which we prefer 
to designate a desire to find out the whole truth, and a determi- 
nation to be satisfied with nothing less, again comes upon the spirit 
of the student. He now begins to wn a the same reasoning to 
the printed Hebrew and Greek text, as he used in questioning the 
authority of the English Bible. He cannot think it reasonable 
that a miracle should have been wrought to secure transcribers 
of manuscripts and printers of editions from error in the case of 
the Scriptures; and this & priori conclusion is confirmed by the 
confessed existence of various readings. Erasmus and the Elzevirs 
can only be authorities so far as they carefully collated and copied 
the oldest and best transcripts of the Greek text in existence, 
and this it is confessed by all they did not do. Another task is 
thus marked out, and it must be bravely and manfully entered 
upon. It must be ascertained what is morally (for in these 
matters demonstration has no place) that text of the Scriptures 
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in existence nearest to that which proceeded in old times from 
the pens of holy men. The field of biblical criticism is thus fairly 
entered upon, and the scholar takes his place with Kennicott and 
Griesbach, and a host of others whose lives were spent in esta- 
blishing a correct text. Fortunately, the labours of these great 
men can be entered into by him, as a possession ready to his 
hand, and he can reap the harvest which they sowed and tilled. 
By a process far more simple and easy than theirs, he can thus 
obtain rational conviction, and preserve himself from the risk of 
founding or confirming a doctrine or precept on the mistakes or 
interpolations of a transcriber. 

If biblical criticism could be circumscribed within the boun- 
daries already specified by us, the question at the head of this 
paper need scarcely be asked, for it cannot be reasonably thought 
that an effort to ascertain what is the Scripture can be injurious 
to piety: we say reasonably, because many do think all such 
studies unnecessary, and more or less fatal to the interests of per- 
sonal religion. All the studies indicated above concern the 
vehicles through which the truth has been handed down to us, 
but there are others which refer to the substance of the truth itself 
as attacked by detractors and impugners. ‘The ‘ Introduction to 
the New Testament, containing an Examination of the most 
important Questions relating to the Authority, Interpretation, and 
Integrity of the Canonical Books, with reference to the latest En- 
quiries, by Samuel Davidson, LL.D.,’ the first volume of which was 
recently published, is the very book to which we could have wished 
to refer as illustrating our meaning. In the preface the learned 
author says, ‘It is the writer’s belief that the books of the New 
Testament are destined ere long to pass through a severe ordeal. 
The translation of various continental works which have recently 
apes in England, and the tendency of certain speculations in 
philosophy, indicate a refined scepticism or a pantheistic spirit, 
which confounds the objective and the subjective, or unduly subordi- 
nates the former to the latter. Many are disposed to exalt their 
intuitions too highly, to the detriment of the historical, as Kant 
did his “ pure reason.” ’ These sceptical objections of ancient 
and modern times are fully stated by Dr. usiden, and are 
weighed by him in the balances of fair and impartial criticism. 
Here we are brought not to the side of a hill, but into the wilder- 
ness indeed, and it is in relation to the dryness of the study and 
the necessary absence from it of the green spots so pleasant to a 
devout mind, that Dr. Kitto uttered the sentiment at the head of 
these remarks:—‘ We wish some means could be devised for 
making such researches as profitable, spiritually, as they are 
interesting to the intellect.’ Into this wilderness we feel sure our 
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conscientious student will come, for he will spurn no man’s opinions 
without examining them. Can he do so safely? The question is 
thus fully brought before us, and we shall occupy the remainder 
of this paper by examining what are the effects of such studies on 
the mind, and whether they may not be promotive of piety as well 
as injurious to it. 

The rule is universal, that what God has made necessary for us 
to do, we may: perform with safety to all our best interests. Apply 
this principle to what is demanded of us in reference to the divine 
Word, and the controversy in hand is settled at once, for no object 
to which the human mind can direct itself more clearly requires 
deep and constant study for its elucidation. We will grant that 
God might have presented his will to us in some positive form, 
admitting of no interpretation, and calling for no exercise of 
thought for its full comprehension ; as, for instance, a code of 
laws might have been written in golden letters on the blue ground- 
work of the sky, or the Bible, in its present size and form, might 
have been interpreted by miracle to each individual ; or it might 
have been supernaturally multiplied in every age, each cop 
retaining the characters of the original autographs, and eac 
reader, in every land, possessing the power of understanding it. 
Such things come within the bounds of possibility certainly, but, 
alas! for the supine and credulous, they ive not been permitted, 
and a course very different has been adopted by himself and 
marked out for us, by the Author of our being. 'The New Testa- 
ment was composed in detached portions, the writers of some of 
which are doubtful or unknown. Its historical documents and its 
epistles were written on paper or other perishable materials, and 
subjected to such mischances, that the hoariest antiquity cannot 
say that it ever saw them. Whether the writers of them antici- 
pated that their productions would be handed down to posterity, 
or were intended by them to subserve merely passing exigences, 
cannot now be proved ; it is certain they did nothing to form a 
collection, and in some cases were ignorant of the existence of 
each other's works. The first transcripts made from these apos- 
tolic relics have all perished, and our only authority for the canon 
rests on more recent manuscripts and some early versions. From 
these materials, now scattered over all the libraries of the civilized 
world, dusty, worm-eaten, and individually imperfect, we collect 
the words of eternal life. We firmly believe that God intended 
these records to be permanent, and to be the foundation on which 
men should build their everlasting hopes ; but it is nevertheless a 
fact that they could have been presented to the Church in their 
present form only by toil and logical criticism and patient thought- 
fulness. The easy reader of a gilt edged Bible, printed on fine 
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vellum paper, type of the uncreased and smooth character of his 
faith, may talk of the folly of musty criticism if he please, but let 
him remember, that not in that workmanship of a refined age, but 
in faded parchments, in antique characters, the words of life are 
found, and that laborious scholars have translated and copied 
them for him. As the labours of the husbandman are shown to 
be indispensable because crops of wheat will not grow without 
culture, so biblical criticism proclaims its importance, because 
without it the bulk of men must be without bibles. 

‘We admit this reasoning to some extent,’ say the objectors, 
‘but the work has now been done, and we ought to sit down and 
enjoy the results of the labours of those learned men whom God 
raised up to consolidate his word and establish the canon. Our 
fathers have lived holily and died happily without doubting any- 
thing respecting these sacred books, being satisfied with them as 
they are, and it is dangerous to moot any question which shall 
unsettle that happy state which God has brought about.’ But, 
it may be replied, suppose a man does doubt, and what then ? 
We are not reasoning on behalf of the satisfied, but for those who 
are not and cannot be, without going through the process them- 
selves, by which others have answered the cravings and claims of 
truth, and become convinced that the Holy Scriptures as we have 
them are of God. Further, is not this a dangerous doctrine 
which leads men to be satisfied with authority, tradition, and 
custom? Reformers in every age have been obnoxious to this 
kind of logic; they have been doubters, and unsettlers of other 
men’s minds, and have paid the penalty for independent thinking 
in the measure of persecution they have met with. It was this 
reasoning which in past ages threw Christian men into prison, and 
exposed scholars and mathematicians, who could not help doubting, 
to the rude jests and cruel violence of an ignorant multitude. 
We have just been reading Bulwer’s Last of the Barons, and a 
passage there is so appropriate that we will relieve the dulness of 
this discussion by quoting it. 


‘And what mischance, my poor girl,’ asked the Nevile, soothingly, 
‘brought thee into such evil company ?” 

‘I know not, fair sir,’ said the girl, slowly recovering herself; ‘ but 
my father is poor; and I had heard that on these holiday occasions, 
one whv had a slight skill on the gittern might win a few groats from 
the courtesy of the bystanders. So I stole out with my serving-woman, 
and had already got more than I dared hope, when those wicked tim- 
brel players came round me and accused me of taking the money from 
them. And then they called an officer of the ground, who asked me 
my name and holding; so when I answered, they called my father a 
wizard, and the man broke my poor gittern—see !—’ and she held it 
up, 
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up, with innocent sorrow in her eyes yet a half smile on her lips—‘ and 
they soon drove poor old Madge from my side; and I knew no more 
till you, worshipful sir, took pity on me.’ 

‘But why,’ asked the Nevile, ‘did they give to your father so 
unholy a name ?” 

‘ Alas! sir, he is a great scholar, who has spent his means in study- 
ing what he says will one day be of good to the people.’ 

‘Humph!’ said Marmaduke, who had all the superstitions of his 
time, who looked upon a scholar, unless in the Church, with mingled 
awe and abhorrence, and who, therefore, was but ill satisfied with the 
girl’s artless answer. 

‘Humph! your father—’ but checking what he was about, perhaps 
harshly, to say, as he caught the bright eyes, and arch intelligent face, 
lifted to his own—‘ but it is hard to punish the child for the father’s 
errors.’ 

‘Errors, sir!’ repeated the damsel, proudly, and with a slight dis- 
dain in her face and voice. ‘But yes, wisdom is ever, perhaps, the 
saddest error.’ 


How would Kennicott and Griesbach have fared had they fallen 
on those evil times! But God raises up such men as His own 
peculiar instruments, and whatever others may say or do, they 
must fulfill their mission. 

God has not made all things so plain as to be discoverable by a 
glance of the eye, and among his secret things, to be developed 
only to the diligent searcher, is his Word ; and if it is the duty of 
a man to satisfy his conscience with regard to its nature and 
claims, then biblical critics are called for, and their vocation is 
holy and honourable. Their pursuits may have an effect pre- 
judicial to piety in many ways, as every good thing which man 
undertakes may become injurious to him. These sinister ten- 
dencies of the critical study of the Old and New Testaments we 
shall now point out, as we wish to entertain, ourselves, and exhibit 
to others, a candid and not one-sided view of this interesting 
subject. 

. the first place, a man may become a biblical critic from 
improper motives. He may consider the possession of such attain- 
ments necessary to secure some worldly advantage, and employ 
himself diligently in sacred things, that by their influence he may 
obtain profane ones. It must be acknowledged the profession 
offers but few lures to ambition, and has but scanty portions of 
gold and honour to bestow on successful aspirants ; yet so wayward 
is the human heart that it is quite possible it may take up this 
holy study for a mercenary end. In Germany professorships 
mi pecuniary rewards to those who excel in theology and 
biblical criticism are more numerous than in this country, nor are 
they there necessarily conferred on ministers of religion. Whether 
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this is an advantage or not we cannot decide, but so little fear 
have we of men becoming students of the Bible for mere gain that 
we would gladly see those offices increased in number, which 
would enable students to devote their lives to this pursuit free 
both from the anxieties of the res domi and the engrossing duties 
of a pastoral charge. That this sacred study may be made to 
subserve base ends is no proof that its legitimate tendency is 
worldliness. » 

Secondly, biblical criticism may be pursued exclusively, to the 
neglect of other important duties, and may thus become incident- 
ally a hinderance to piety. Dry and abstruse as the study appears 
to strangers, it has peculiar fascinations for the initiated. Men of 
refined minds and elegant tastes will be found eagerly turning 
over discoloured pee brought from the monasteries of 
Syria, and bearing upon them the ravages of thirteen or fourteen 
centuries, the scattered leaves of portions of the Scriptures or 
theological treatises of canonized saints, and will devote years to 
the task of bringing the disjointed fragments into order. Such 
men are well repaid if by their labours a disputed text is settled, 
or an important various reading verified. The subject is also 
PA from its inexhaustibleness ; there is always much to be 
done, higher land to be reached however elevated may be our 
present footing, and there is a danger of that becoming a passion 
which ought to be followed with sobriety. Like all other occupa- 
tions this may be loved too much, for it is but the means to an 
end. Should, therefore, the end be lost sight of, the religious 
character will suffer, and piety decline, as knowledge increases. 

In the third place, it is possible for a biblical critic to mistake 
his way, and while employed in unravelling that which God for 
wiser purposes has left complicated, become entangled himself in 
the meshes of doubt and error. But this only proves that the 
study is a responsible one, demanding a clear head and a warm 
heart in its disciples. We presume something of this kind must 
often occur, as this is an objection brought against such studies 
more frequently than any other, that it unsettles faith, and conducts 
its disciples to confirmed scepticism. In ~_— of this position we 
are referred to the Continent, where such strange doctrines have 
been propagated by men confessedly well skilled in the external 
knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. But when this charge of irre- 
ligion has been brought on such grounds, has it been sufficiently 
considered whether the rejection of portions of an old creed, and 
the admission of new opinions is necessarily unfavourable to piety ? 
We should be guilty of a gross petitio principii if, when enquiring 
whether the free discussion of biblical topics is unfavourable to 
piety, we should reply, Yes, we know it is so, because it has 7 
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led men to become heterodox! The Church has been too long 
plagued with this illogical mode of conducting the argument 
against those whose love of truth outweighs their attachment to 
tradition. Let but this disposition to cry down an antagonist be 
combined with secular power, and we have in existence that which 
aforetime sent the excellent of the earth to prison and to death. If 
a man sincerely searches the Seriptures with a single desire to save 
chis soul and glorify God, who shall dare to pronounce him an 
infidel and an unholy person because he arrives at conclusions 
uncommon and at variance with orthodoxy? If there are cases in 
which a scepticism produced by biblical studies is combined with 
an irreligious life, let us mourn over the abuse of that which is 
itself good, and resolve to value more highly and prove more con- 
stantly its legitimate purifying results. In this enquiry it should 
be remembered that men who never have professed serious religion 
may have become celebrated in this science, and that, consequently 
never having been pious, their pursuits cannot be accused of making 
them less so. 

While we can discern no evils necessarily following from critical 
studies connected with the Holy Scriptures, there are some positive 
and inseparable advantages promotive of an enlightened piety, which 
must now be noticed. Let but these pursuits be contemplated as 
duties, not as amusements or learned fancies, and that peace and 
satisfaction will flow from their performance which always attend 
tasks worthily executed. In ordinary life, piety manifests itself not 
by retiring into deserts, or leaving homely and unattractive duties 
for sentimental meditations, but by diligence in our various callings, 
and a sanctified employment of our powers in those spheres marked 
out for us by divine Providence. ‘To be blind to coming perils or 
existing exigences may secure for a man some present comfort, but 
his religions principles will have a better arena for their exercise 
by his grappling manfully with obstacles. Is not the piety of many 
of this easy and confiding character, seeing no difficulties in the 
Bible, and Rectang willingly blind to all its perplexing questions ? 
Surely that man must do a work more acceptable to God who 
surveys all that is doubtful with a calm determination to be satis- 
fied respecting it, and thus builds up on a firm foundation the 
superstructure of his belief. No one doubts that a missionary is 
in the path of duty who labours year by year among a barbarous 
people, surrendering his own personal comfort if haply he may win 
some spirits to obedience to Christ ; yet we feel convinced that a 
biblical critic is discharging an office equally divine in its origin, 
and as productive of his own religious improvement. To settle a 
disputed reading by searching in almost illegible manuscripts may 
not be so pleasing a duty as writing a hymn or preaching a — 
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_ but it is a duty notwithstanding, and in reference to personal piety 
may be equally profitable. 

na healthy mind the pervading principle brought to bear in 
biblical criticism is a love of truth; and we mention this as the 
second circumstance indicative of its favourable bearing on personal 
piety. To bear witness to the truth is the grand object of all 
religion, and the revelations of the Old and New Testaments are 
constantly maintaining an antagonistic position against the errors 
of the times when they appeared. The sequence of our duties 
approved and sanctioned by God appears to be this :—Search for 
truth first, then sit down and enjoy its blessings. Some pleasures 
will be ours in the search, but it is only when that is finished that 
the highest felicity can be enjoyed.—‘ Yea, if thou criest after 
knowledge, and liftest up thy voice for understanding ; If thou 
seekest her as silver, and searchest for her as for hid treasures ; 
Then shalt thou understand the fear of the Lord, and find the 
knowledge of God. For the Lord giveth wisdom ; out of his 
mouth cometh knowledge and understanding. Then shalt thou 
understand righteousness, and judgment, and equity, yea, every 
good path’ (Prov. ii. 3, 4, 5, 6, 9). Let the lonely student re- 
member this to cheer him amidst his labours, when depressed b 
the weariness and watching of his arduous task. Let fim follow 
still in the footsteps of Christ, who was a man of sorrows in this 
world through his constant advocacy of the truth. In the midst 
of all difficulties he will have the divine approbation, and at last 
obtain the joy set before him. Looked at in this light, a sincere 
biblical scholar may be the highest style of a Christian man. 

Lastly, great benefits are conferred on others by the labours of 
the scholar in this department of knowledge. We have before 
shown that the possession of Bibles by the mass of mankind is 
owing to the literary and critical labours of the few ; and the far 
greater part of human beings will still have to depend upon 
scholars for the certainty and stability of their faith. The Bible 
is a boon to man in proportion as its positions are undeniable, and 
therefore he is the best friend of the private Christian who takes 
care that nothing but what is impregnable shall be put into his 
hands. We believe with Dr. Davidson in the passage before 
quoted, ‘that the books of the New Testament are destined ere 
long to -pass through a severe ordeal.’ Doubts and difficulties, 
once confined to a select few, are being unfolded to the many, and 
the safety and pleasure of a good man will soon require that all 
that can be said against the Scripture shall be grappied with, and 
either admitted or authoritatively contradicted and set at rest. 
We would let the most unlettered person enjoy his Bible in peace, 
unapproachable by infidel objections, and this will be mee 
when 
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when all that objectors can advance is brought into conflict, in- 
vestigated, and decided upon. Then indeed will the Word of 
God ‘look forth as the morning, fair as the moon, clear as the 
sun, and terrible as an army with banners.’ A pursuit which is 
destined to accomplish this is a noble one, and the most enlightened 
and fervent piety may be expected to accompany it. 

With what a simple grandeur do the great verities of our holy 
religion erect their head above all the strife and rebuke and blas- 
phemy which for eighteen hundred years have endeavoured to 
depress them! How untiringly does the Bible still perform its 

reat work of converting the soul, purifying the heart, and inspiring 
fo s of immortal bliss! If it were not of God, would these 
sublime objects be accomplished so continuously, whatever changes 
may take place in ecclesiastical affairs, or whatever fresh assaults 
may be made upon its bulwarks? Shall we then fear for the 
future? That be far from us. We will not fear what enemies 
can do; much less will we be apprehensive that the efforts of 
Friends can hurt this glorious edifice. Every weapon and every 
friendly instrument brought to bear on this temple can only show 
the depth of its foundations, and clear from the moss and dust of 
years the fine chisellings of its entablature. 





ON THE 
INTERPRETATION OF GENESIS, CHAP. IV. 7. 


By the Rev. J. W. Donaxpson, D.D. 


No Hebrew scholar needs to be told that the brief account of the 
first sacrifice mentioned in the Old Testament is beset with many 
and very serious difficulties. The various opinions, which have 
been propounded by previous commentators, may be seen collected 
in Schumann’s elaborate edition of the Book of Genesis (Lips. 
1829). That editor speaks of the verse referred to above (iv. 7) 
as ‘hic locus vexatissimus, quem crucem interpretum, antiquitus 
et conservatam et propagatam, haud inepte dicas ;’ and I am sure 
that uo person, thoroughly conversant with classical criticism, will 
be satisfied with any one of the explanations which have been 
already given. In stating the conclusion at which I have arrived, 
I have omitted, as far as possible, all reference to the theological 
bearings of the question. Acting on the views which I have else- 
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where advocated,* I have dealt with this passage in a purely philo- 
logical spirit. And I must remark, that, before dogmatic inferences 
can be drawn from this or any other difficult passage in the Old 
Testament, we must be prepared to show that our criticism and 
exegesis rest upon a strictly scientific basis—a caution too gene- 
rally neglected by divines. 

he text stands as follows : 


inpwA ow yay men ned aon xd ow) ney aorroy xidn 
tia->yioR MAAN) 
Or, in an English transcription : 
ha-I0h *him-teitiv s..’héth, we-"him lé’h théitiv, la’~petha‘h ‘hadh@' hth 
révétz? we héleiha t..shiigathé wé-'hattah tim..shol-bé. 


That the text was not very certain, or not very legible, even 
when the LXX. made their version, is pretty clear from their 
rendering of the passage, which runs thus: odx édy dp0as mpos- 
eveyuns, d0Odis dé un diAns, Huagres; NovxXaoov' mpos at H amoaTpOpn 
adrov, xal ov ages adrov. From this it seems probable that the 
Alexandrine Jews used to read nx lé-sé’hth, and ning> li-ph’théth, 
or nny lé-nathéa'h, for ny s,héth, and mnp la-’petha’h. They 
must also have taken ya» for the imperative y'3> révétz, and proba- 
bly confused between inpiwn téshiiwgdathdw and inp1pn tégiwgathow. 
Notwithstanding these indications of ancient uncertainty, all mo- 
dern commentators, with the exception perhaps of Houbigant, have 
acquiesced in the text as it stands, and have either not seen or 
have arbitrarily set aside the internal evidence which proves that 
the passage is both corrupt and mutilated. Thus they are not 
only willing to take the feminine nxn ‘hada’hth, with the mas- 
culine p35 révétz, for which there is an obvious alternative, but 
they find no difficulty in referring the latter part of the verse to 
the same feminine noun, which not only involves a similar viola- 
tion of concord, but, what is much worse, introduces an irrecon- 
cileable inconsistency in the sense of the words themselves. For 
in the other passage in which the same collocation occurs— namely, 
in Gen. iii. 16—the subjection of the woman to her husband is 
pointedly declared. If therefore the words in the passage before 
us refer to nxn ‘hadha’hth, they must mean that Cain would have 
the dominion over sin, and not vice versdé, as the commentators 
would have us believe. To say nothing of grammatical difficulties, 
it seems to me so unlikely that any promise of advantage to Cain 





® In a book called ‘ Maskil le-Sopher: the Principles and Processes of Classical 
Philology applied to the Analysis of the Hebrew Language.’ London, wa’ 
should 
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should have been connected with the negative alternative — namely, 
with the supposition of his evil-doing—that I should have been 
led to ih 1g 4 priori that something had fallen out before these 
last words. The following considerations will, I hope, convince 
most persons not only that is there a lacuna here, but that we may 
restore the words omitted, or their necessary tenor, with a very fair 
amount of probability. 

In the first place, I would observe that, as Cain’s murderous 
attack upon his brother is immediately connected with these words 
of the Almighty, and as there is nothing else to explain the deed 
which follows, it would be reasonable to conclude that the promise, 
which they involve, was addressed to Abel, and not to Cain. On 
that supposition the case will be perfectly analogous to those of 
Esau and the brethren of Joseph, who formed plans for making 
away with their younger brothers respectively, in consequence of 
expectations interfering with the privileges of primogeniture (Gen. 
xxvii. 41; xxxvii. 18, sqq.). In the second place, a promise of 
this kind would convey to a younger son something not prey 
possessed by him, and which might therefore be considered as a 
reward to him and as a derogation to the first-born. But it would 
not have much force if it were intended only to confirm rights 
already existing, and necessarily taken for granted. ‘The phrase 
in which the promise is contained is, mutatis mutandis, the same 
as that which proclaims the subjection of Eve to Adam. But 
there is no reason why it should not also express the degradation 
of an elder son from his hereditary privileges. Indeed, with re- 
gard to the most emphatic part of it, in byipm nny "hattah tim..shdl 
bé, ‘thou shalt have dominion over him,’ it is worthy of remark 
that the verb Sy mdshal, used here, is the very word employed by 
Joseph’s brethren, when they indignantly reject the inference to 
be drawn from his dream : 333 Sim divin~ny "him mashél ti-m..shél 
band, ‘ shalt thou actually have the dominion over us? (Gen. 
xxxvii.8). If therefore we had no evidence beyond that furnished 
by the latter part of our text, I should be convinced that in the 
passage, as it originally stood, the Almighty was introduced as 
addressing to Abel a promise, inconsistent with the birthright of 
Cain, and therefore serving as the suggestion and inducement for 
the fratricide which is described immediately after. 

A more accurate examination of the former part of the text 
will lead to the same conclusion. For it appears to me that the 
word nx s,'héth, which has given so much trouble to the com- 
mentators, is of itself sufficient to show that the birthright of Cain 
is referred to in this enigmatical and oracular sentence. If we 
turn to the passage in which the sin of Reuben is connected with 
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the loss of his birthright, we shall find this same word in an 
unmistakeable signification (Gen. xlix, 3) : 


1 TN) nie 
“pinoy OND ANB 


jether s.. héth w’-jether "haz, 
pa&haz..ta kam-ma?m ,’hal-tothar. 


i. é. ‘ although thou, O Reuben, hast the pre-eminence in dignity 
and the pre-eminence in power, yet, as thou hast boiled over like 
water, be thou no longer pre-eminent.’ I have followed Luther, 
Michaelis, Dathe, and others, in reading ming for mg, and have 
interpreted the word, with Gesenius, with a reference to water 
boiling and bubbling over. We have the same metaphor in the 
original force of the Greek xAidn and dPeis (see New Cratylus, 
pp. 412, 414); and the converse metaphor is involved in the 
Latin confuto, refuto. The prohibition anin>x ’hal-tothar, nearly 
amounts to an abnegation, as in ch. xlix.6, The word nay s..’héth, 
which I have rendered ‘ dignity,’ is properly the feminine form of 
the infinitive from x3, ‘ to elevate, exalt.’ Robertson (Clavis 
Pentateuchi, p. 252) is obviously right in his rendering of the 
word: ‘eminentia, dignitas magna, nempe prineipatus primo- 
geniture proprius. Sic reddenda est hee vox nxy, Gen. iv. 7. 
Ubi cum honorem, tum potestatem superiorem exprimit, qualis 
antiquissimis temporibus fuit primogeniture prerogativa.’ The 
whole passage quoted above refers to the loss of Reuben’s birth- 
right: * For he was the first born; but, forasmuch as he defiled 
his father’s bed, his birthright was given unto the sons of Joseph’ 
(1 Chron. v. 1), Now the words in Gen, iv, 7, are also addressed 
to an elder son ; and the passage just quoted shows that the dignity 
of birthright might be forfeited by misconduct. What interpreta- 
tion, therefore, of the question put to Cain would be more natural 
than this? ‘ If thou doest well, is there not, or hast thou not, the 
dignity or elevation of birthright?’ And then the other alternative 
follows in a very just antithesis. For y3 signifies ‘he couched or 
lay down like a quadruped ;’ and as in Gen, xlix. 9, it is opposed 
to axtp*pt 1p me j..’g2menii, ‘who shall rouse him up? so here it 
forms a very good counterpart to nay, the primary meaning of 
which is ‘a lifting up’ or ‘exaltation.’ It seems to me very pro- 
bable that the n at the end of nxon ought to be repeated ‘before 
y2, and that we ought therefore to read yzyp ti-r..batz. So that 
the meaning of the words addressed to Cain is as follows ; ‘ Dost 
thou not know that elevation (dignity, or primogeniture and its 
privileges) 
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_ is dependent on thy doing well ; and that if thou doest 
not well, thou art grovelling (wimtwxas mrwuacw Yauaimetns) at 
the gate of sin?’ This, I’conceive, is quite sufficient as a declara- 
tion to the elder son of his forfeiture and degradation: and if we 
compare this passage with ch. iii. 14-19, we shall see that the 
spirit of this antique style required that a corresponding announce- 
ment should be made to the younger brother. I have alread 
shown that the next words must have been addressed to Abel. 
and I think that the following considerations will show that they 
were the conclusion of the promise vouchsafed to him. 

In the New Testament we have the following references to Abel. 
The Epistle to the Hebrews states (xi. 4): miore: wAciova buciay 
"ABed. mapa Kaiv mooonveyxe 7 Oca, 30 Hs Ewagrupndn elvas Sixaios, 
maptugodytos emi Trois Swpos avroy Tov esd, xai 3! adris amobavay 
Aadei, And in Matthew’s Gospel (xxiii. 35) we find the following 
expressions: wav alwa dixaiv exyvvoevov tml tis yns, awd Tov 
aisaros” ABer rov dixnciov. From these es, I think we ma 
fairly infer that in the original text of the book of Genesis the 
Almighty declared to Abel that, having offered his sacrifice in faith, 
and as an atonement typical of the Messiah’s mediatorial death, 
he was held to be righteous; and, as a corollary to the contrary 
declaration to Cain, that his brother’s birthright was transferred 
to him. The following sentences, which I have derived from other 
parts of the book of Genesis, appear to me to contain the 
necessary sense of the words omitted in the text under con- 
sideration :— 


TW? DAVY MADD MOND) APD DWN NY *D OE DQnD 
WON VID AYIA APTY 


Or in English characters: d-l..-Hevel ’haimar ; hi "hasitha ’héth 
had-dévar haz-zeh (Gen. xxii. 16), w..he’hémanté bi, hinnéh 
*he-“hsh..veha leh tzedaqah (xv. 7), vé-tih. jeh g..vir la‘ hoha (xxvii. 
29). ‘That the force of this supplement may be more immediately 
obvious, I subjoin a literal version of the context, in which the 
interpolation is placed within brackets: ‘ And it came to pass 
after a lapse of time that Qa#n brought of the fruits of the ground 
a minthah or gift to Jehovah: and Hevel, he also brought of the 
first-born of his flock, and of the fat thereof. And Jehovah paid 
attention to Hevel and to his min‘héh. But to Qadn and his 
min‘hah Jehovah paid no attention. And wrath was kindled in 
Qain and his countenance fell. Then said Jehovah to Qain: 
‘ Why is wrath kindled to thee ? 

And why has thy countenance fallen ? 

Is not dignity this,—to do the deeds of the righteous ? 

If thou doest not well, at the door of sin thou art crouching. 


‘ [And 
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‘[And to Hevel he said : 


‘ Since thou hast done this thing, and hast placed thy trust in Jehovah, 
Lo! I have counted thy faith as the meed of the righteous for thee ; 
Lo! thou art lord and king in the room of thy first-born brother ;] 
His desire shall be thine, and thou shalt domineer o’er him.’ » 


I venture to hope that, as far as internal evidence is admissible 
in such a case, the reasonableness of my suggestion will speak for 
itself. That such dacune in the Hebrew text are not uncommon, 
that they are indicated in the MSS., and recognized by the Masora, 
is well known. Thus, in the very next verse there are indications 
of a /acuna in many of the MSS., and, as Rosenmiiller mentions, 
‘ipsi Masoretharum nonnulli codicibus Hebraicis hance notam 
adscripserunt : D°DD y¥ONa XPDD (lacuna in medio versu). Alii 
contra, et quidem plerique, monent lectorem xpodp xd2, nudlam esse 
lacunam.’ Now as I do not believe there is any necessity for the 
proposed addition of myn npd2 nilkdh has-sddeh, ‘let us go into 
the field,’ in ver. 8, I am disposed to believe that the Masorethic 
note properly belonged to ver. 7, and its contradiction to ver. 8, 
after the note had got misplaced. 

If any one object to the proposed addition, because, as Abel was 
killed, and did not supersede his brother, no transfer of birthright 
could have been promised to him, I will just say in passing— for a 
full examination of the point would carry us into dogmatic theology 
—that the privileges bestowed upon Abel, like those involved in 
the blessing conferred upon Jacob, were properly of a spiritual 
nature, and the Jews seem to have understood expressly that these 

rerogatives were unaffected by his death. Thus the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews says twice that, though dead, Abel is still 
a preacher of faith in the atonement (xi. 4: 0s’ adris [ris Aucias] 
amobavay tt: Aare; Xi. 24: aluars pavriopov xpeirrova AnAOUYTE 
Tapa ov” AeA). 





» I have given a sort of hexameter cadence to the words of Jehovah which appear 
to be rhythmical in the original, The same has been done, I presume involuntarily, 
in the authorized version of Isa, i. 2, 3. 
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MISCELLANEA. 





REMARKS ON ROM. ix. 3. 


By the Rev. Wrtt1am Mixuiean, M.A. 


‘For I could wish that myself were accursed from Christ for my brethren, my 
kinsmen according to the flesh.’ 


Few passages of the sacred writings, unconnected with any of the 
more important doctrines of religion, have given rise to a greater 
variety of opinion, or been the subject of more discussion than that 
above quoted. ‘This may have arisen partly from the sentiment 
that it has been supposed to convey, and partly from the language 
in which it is delivered ; while not a few, viewing it in the light 
of what they suppose the Apostle ought to have written, rather 
than in that of what he has actually written, have explained it 
more according to their own preconceived notions than according 
to any fair exegesis of his words. 

Passing various less important or probable opinions entirely by, 
it may be remarked that the main difficulty of the passage lies in 
the word nvxouny, and that in explaining this word we have 
simply to determine between the conditional meaning ‘I could 
wish,’ and the meaning of the past ‘I wished.’ In the former 
case we shall have to refer the sentiment to Paul the believer, in 
the latter to Saul, the persecutur of the followers of Christ ; and 
hence it is obvious that if grammatical considerations do not 
absolutely require us to adopt one of these meanings to the exclu- 
sion of the other, we shall have facilities afforded us for coming to 
a decision by considerations arising from the fitness or unfitness 
of the sentiment in the circumstances under which it was uttered. 

The most important argument urged in favour of the meaning 
‘I wished or prayed,’ is unquestionably the assertion that it is not 
grammatical to render the —- imperfect by the meaning of the 
conditional. ‘This argument has lately* been brought forward by 
Professor Dunbar, who says, ‘it is absurd to say with some critics 


« In the Biblical Review for October, 1848. 


that 
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that the imperfect is sometimes used for the optative with a. It 
is never so by _ - writer.” The authority of this well-known 
scholar may surely be accepted as sufficient, so far as the classical 
writers are concerned ; but we must again urge with Winer, Tho- 
luck, Stuart, and almost all commentators on the passage, the use 
of the imperfect indicative in Acts xxv. 22, and Gal. iv.20. Could 
a consistent meaning be given to these passages while éSovAcuny 
in the one case, and 74cAov in the other, were translated as simple 
imperfects, it might then be admitted that we ought to adopt the 
same rendering in the passage which we are now considering : but 
it appears impossible to do so. In Acts xxv. 22, the whole tone 
and bearing of the narrative require us to understand Agrippa’s 
wish to hear Paul as one excited in his mind at that particular 
moment by the narrative of Festus. We have not only no evi- 
dence that Agrippa ever had entertained that wish before, not 
only does it at once strike us in reading the whole passage that 
his curiosity was now for the first time raised, but on any other 
supposition there is a baldness, a nakedness in the remark which 
forms a powerful argument against rendering the verb as a simple 
past. We would have expected, in conformity with the common 
use of the imperfect,» that some other circumstances would have 
been mentioned, fixing more accurately the season in the past 
when the wish had been entertained, or the reason why it had not 
been gratified ; or as the wish was certainly in the mind of Agrippa 
at the present moment, we might have looked for the perfect tense 
of the verb, which would then have comprehended both the idea 
of the past and of the present. Nor does it argue against the 
rendering ‘I could wish were it possible,’ that Festus immediately 
answers ‘to-morrow thou shalt Some him.’ Agrippa might have 
well thought that the ager. of hearing Paul was past. Festus 
had already declared that he had resolved to send him to Caesar ; 
why should the prisoner have to plead a second time before a 
subordinate tribunal ?—he had appealed unto Cesar, unto Cesar 
he should go. 

Again in Gal. iv. 20, the context absolutely forbids us to take 
nbedov as a simple past, for even if we should consider the mean- 
ing of der: doubtful, the 41 daogotua: év duiv fixes the whole 
sentence to a present signification, nor is this less required by the 
preceding verses. iy and pained e. the information which 
ne had received of the falling away of the Galatians from the sim- 
plicity of the Gospel, and remembering (i. 6) their livelier appre- 


ciation of the grace of Christ when he was previously among them, 





> Compare for the use of the imperfect Winer’s Gram. des neutestam. Sprachidioms, 
pp. 306. 311. 
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the Apostle expresses, in ver. 18, his wish that they would be 
equally zealous for what was good though he was now absent ; and 
then, in ver. 19, in holy anxiety for their spiritual welfare, he 
describes, in strong language, his present longings for it; how 
would it at once break in upon the impassioned train of thought 
which he is pursuing, and which he continues in ver. 20, &c., if 
we were to understand 742Aov as a past ? whereas a consistent and 
appropriate meaning is given to it when we translate, ‘ would only 
it were possible that I could now be with you.’ 

Since then in both these passages we must understand the simple 
imperfect in a conditional sense, why should we not do so in 
another ? 

But it is again objectionable to adopt as the sentiment of the 
passage ‘it was my constant wish or prayer that I myself were 
accursed from Christ,’ referring this to the time when he persecuted 
the Church, for— 

1. How could the Apostle have wished or prayed that he might 
be more accursed or chen from Christ than he then was? He 
considered Christ to be an impostor; he was animated by the 
fiercest spirit of persecution against him, and by opposing his 
cause to the utmost of his power, he thought he was doing God 
service. How then could he be more an enemy to him than he 
actually was? how could he pray for a more bitter hostility than 
he then had ? or how could the intensity of his zeal be increased ? 
It was at that time not so much his prayer that he might be 
anathema from Christ, as his boast and glory that he was so, and 
that he could claim both from the Sanhedrim and from his country- 
men the honour of being his most determined opponent. 

2. To say that he felt pain now, ‘lest his example then should 
have tended to encourage his countrymen in their unbelief,’ is at 
least putting a thought into his mouth which is not elsewhere 
spoken of in Scripture. Pain on that account he certainly may 
have felt, but so far as the evidence of Scripture goes, the thought 
upon which he most dwelt, was not the harm that might have been 
done by his zeal against Christ, but the good that should now be 
done by seeing such a sinner as he had been, converted and made 
a preacher of that faith which once he destroyed (Gal. i. 13-17 ; 
Phil. iii. 6-10; 1 Tim. i. 15, 16; Acts xxvi. 9, &c.). His humility 
and sorrow were indeed deep and true when he reflected that he 
had been ‘a blasphemer and persecutor, and injurious ;’ but that 
great thought which filled his soul in reference to his countrymen 
was this, See how I have been saved by grace: O that you would 
only come and be saved too ! 

3. This rejecting of the Gospel by the Jews he ordinarily cou- 
nects not with any example which he had set them, but either with 

God’s 
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God’s mysterious ne or with their own self righteousness 
(Rom. xi. 1-11; x. 2). He sees that there is a vail upon their 
hearts which prevents their turning to the Lord. 2 Cor. iii. 15. 

4. There is a want of correspondence between this rendering 
and the strong assertion in vers. 1, 2—‘I say the truth in Christ, 
I lie not, my conscience also bearing me witness in the Holy 
Ghost that I have great heaviness and continual sorrow in my 
heart ;’ why ? because I once prayed to be anathema from Christ, 
and so may have confirmed them by my example in unbelief? Is 
it not much more suitable to adopt the rendering of our version ? 
I have all this sorrow because they still continue out of Christ, 
yea, I could even wish myself accursed from him, if my fall might 
be their salvation. The exceedingly strong language of these 
verses is the natural outburst of that same feeling which had been 
glowing in such fervour and such rejoicing confidence at the end 
of the eighth chapter. These are our blessed privileges, he 
exclaims, O my countrymen, would that they were yours! We 
interrupt the thought by rendering néxounv in the manner pro- 
posed by the learned Professor, and the whole passage constitutes 
far too impassioned a torrent of eloquence and feeling to permit 
us to do so without very decided cause. 

5. The expression ‘tay svyyevav wou xara sagxa,’ still further 
militates against the proposed rendering. Surely it is from a 
Christian standing point that these words are spoken, ‘ My brethren 
aceording to the ‘flesh: When did this feature in their state come 
prominently to his view? Was it not after he was himself a 
Christian, and was living in the spirit? Not as if he here used 
these words by way of depreciating them, rather do they express 
the depth of his love, that love which, kindled in the love of Christ, 
burned with so steady and so bright a flame. He only states the 
truth when he implies that they are not his brethren in the spirit ; 
nay, it is this that is the very ground of his sorrow—yet still fallen, 
alien as they are from all he loves and hopes for, they are his 
brethren according to the flesh, and his longing desire is that they 
were also united to him in spirit. But all this implies that he was 
speaking as a Christian, and not putting himself in the position 
whieh he oceupied when he was still a persecutor. 

6. It is only by keeping to the ordinarily received translation 
of these words that we give true force to vers. 4, 5, for all this 
enumeration of their privileges is but a deepening of the thought, 
how sad that they who have so much should yet want that which is 
the crown of all; but we want adequate cause for the enumeration 
if we make the thought of ver. 3 sorrow for the evil which he by 
his example had done them. 

Neither is the objection that the ordinary translation gives us 
an 
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an ‘impious thought’ a valid one. We answer with the deepy 
spiritual Bengel, ‘nom capit hoc anima non valde provecta. De 
mensura amoris in Mose (Exod. xxxii. 32) et Paulo non facile est 
existimare,’ and with Tholuck, ‘The objections which have been 
brought against this ‘ portentosus amor,” as Bucer styles it, arise 
all from a cool way of contemplating it, which altogether forgets 
what a loving heart, in the fervour of its passion, is capable of 
uttering.’ Com. on Rom. ii. 183; Menzies’ translation. And 
who so fervent, so full of love, as the great Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles ? the more we realize to ourselves his feelings, the more we 
can form to ourselves a clear idea of what he was, the less shall 
we be startled by this sentiment; and so far from finding with 
some in the concluding verses of chap. viii. a reason against this 
rendering, we shall rather find a confirmation of it. We shall 
then see a peculiar force in the aris éya of ver. 3, which so em- 
phatically carries us back to these triumphant exclamations, cQo3ea 
aouodins mageveOnne nai T) autos byw, Tav On Weel THs ayamns THs 
meg tov Xeiroy signuéywy dvapasvnsawy.® 

It appears then on the whole that the common rendering should 
be preferred. 

I cannot, however, conclude these remarks without stating 
another mode of translating these words, suggested by a friend, 
which has at least the merit of originality, which obviates some of 
those objections already stated against the rendering ‘I wished or 
prayed,’ and which gives a very consistent and beautiful meaning 
to the passage. Agreeing with Professor Dunbar that 1dxdnyv 
must be translated as an imperfect, and yet sensible of the ob- 
jections that may be — against translating ‘I prayed,’ he pro- 
poses to render by the Homeric usage of the words ‘ for myself 
boasted that I was,’ &e. He would then adopt the suggestion of 
the late Dr. Morehead—who, however, pail his own idea by 
proposing that the clause should be read interrogatively—and 
would enclose the words ndxouny yae abros tya dvabewa elves amd 
tov Xeitov, in a parenthesis, connecting ver. 2 with dwie ray 
adcApav wov. Referring, then, the clause at the beginning of 
ver. 3 to the period preceding Paul’s conversion, we have, in sup- 
port of this rendering, whatever confirmation may be derived from 
the fact that at that time he did boast of his hatred to the name 
and cause of Christ ; that this was indeed then his distinguishing 
characteristic, and that now he might well look back upon that 
melancholy period of his history with continual grief and heaviness 
of heart. In this way too we Sadie a clause to complete the sense 
of ver. 2, which seems on the common rendering to be abruptly 


¢ Theodoret, as quoted by Tholuck in loc. 
broken 
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broken off. If then we adopt as the thought that connects the 
first clause of ver. 3 with the passage, that he need not be alto- 
gether discouraged, that there was still some hope of their conver- 
sion, since even the persecutor and blasphemer had obtained mercy, 
or if, what is perhaps still better, we suppose the connecting thought 
to be the feeling that he knew by experience the misery of that 
state of alienation from Christ in which they still were, we shall 
have the following as the translation of the whole passage—‘I say 
the truth in Christ, I lie not, my conscience also bearing me witness 
in the Holy Ghost, that I have great heaviness and continual 
sorrow in my heart (for I too once boasted that I was anathema 
from Christ, and | know therefore the sadness of that state), for 
my brethren, my kinsmen according to the flesh, who are Is- 
raelites,’ &e. 

Those who can satisfy themselves that they may adopt in the 
New Testament the meaning of ‘I boast’ for the verb edxoua:, may 
perhaps approve of this translation, which seems free of difficulty, 
and gives a very interesting meaning to the whole passage; but 
more evidence would be needed to confirm such a translation of 
the word before it could be generally adopted. 





ON THE BAPTISM OF FIRE. 
By the Rev. W. Nrsiock, M.A. 


* He shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and fire.’—Matt. iii. 11. 
éay wh Tis yevynOy é& BSaros Kas mvevuatros.—John iii. 5. 





3id Aourpod wadrryyeverias Ka avaxavdoews rvevuaros.—Tit. iii, 5. 


As interpretations of these several portions of Scripture have 
been published in your fifth number, opposed to the expositions 
which I gave of them in your third, I beg will allow me 
room for a short reply in your next. I shall feel particularly 
obliged by your complying with this request, in consequence of 
—— to gratify as soon as possible the wishes of the Rev. 

rles Hole expressed in his critique, that he writes with the 
htge of calling forth rar ory more upon the subject. 

t will be recollected that I understood the term fire in Matt. 
iii. 11 as qualifying the baptism of the Holy Ghost, and the whole 
passage as signifying the baptism of the Spirit aqenent on the 
day of Pentecost. Our Saviour, speaking of the baptism of his 
disciples with the Holy Ghost in Acts i. 1-5, manifestly alludes ‘a 
the 
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the prediction of John the Baptist, when he said they should be 
baptized with the Holy Ghost and with fire, in reference to the 
Holy Ghost sitting upon each of them as with cloven tongues of 
fire. The peculiar appearance of the fire (that of tongues) was 
emblematic of the diversity of languages which the Apostles 
would be enabled to speak. The baptism of the Holy Ghost 
and fire denotes not only the miraculous influences of the Spirit 
by which the New Testament church was solemnly consecrated to 
God, but also his regenerating and sanetifying influences which, 
like fire, purify, soften and inflame the heart with love to Jesus. 
The Rev. Mr. Hole, in reply to me, says, ‘now clearly fire cannot 
qualify Holy Ghost.’ hy not? He assigns no reason, and I 
am not aware that any reason can be assigned. I am still of 
opinion that the term fire is exegetical of the phrase the Holy 
Ghost ; and this Mr. Walker, one of your contributors, says may 
be the case. Mr. Hole says again, ‘if it be replied that the 
expression means the Holy Ghost acting after the analogy of fire, 
as fire, or resembling fire ; here we have,’ he says, ‘fire defining, 
not qualifying, and consequently the alleged examples become 
useless.’ What alleged examples? I suppose he means the 
examples of hendiadys which I have cited. Mr. Hole must be 
surely aware that whether the latter noun define or qualify, or 
explain the former, it does not alter the nature of hendiadys. I 
used the word qualifying in the greatest extent of meaning as 
signifying, defining, explaining, or whatever the noun followin 
the copulative predicates of the one that precedes it. Mr. Hole 
says, ‘he shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost, even with fire 
is clearly inadmissible Why so? The Rev. gentleman might 
as well say that the original is not admissible. The reason that 
he gives for the inadmissibility of the language is that the idea of 
fire is quite subordinate in the writer’s mind to that of the Holy 
Ghost. But this is clearly no reason at all. ‘ Were it baptize 
with fire and (even) the Holy Ghost, it would be a different 
matter,” he thinks, ‘for the main idea would then be last, as it 
ought to be :’ aliquando bonus Homerus dormitat. The writer in 
employing this language has evidently mistaken the nature of the 
figure in question altogether. It is the explanatory idea that 
ought to be last, and not the main idea. 
After having endeavoured to supersede the construction which 
I have given of the passage under review, Mr. Hole brings forth 
one of his own. ‘ By fire,’ he says, ‘is denoted something quite 
distinct from, and wholly different to, the Holy Ghost; that, in 
fact, it means the fiery baptism of judgment, the doom of God’s 
judgment on the impenitent.’ The word baptism in the language 
under consideration is employed to symbolize the work of -the 
Spirit. 
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Spirit. It cannot be an emblem of purification and of utter 
destruction—a symbol of salvation and an emblem of the tor- 
ments of hell at the same time. No word can have two meanings 
the one radically different from the other, especially in such a 
connection as the word baptism stands in the phrase under exami- 
nation. Baptism, as a religioin ordinance in the New Testament 
economy, is a sensible sign of an invisible grace ; it signifies and 
seals our engrafting into Christ and our engagements to be the 
Lord’s: it is a symbol of purity of nature and a seal of final sal- 
vation to all genuine Christians to whom it is administered. A 
deliverance from the guilt and defilement of sin, and a partici- 
pation in all the blessings of the covenant of grace, are uniformly 
the things signified by the ordinance of baptism. The divers 
baptisms enjoined under the Old Testament dispensation were 
also symbolical of inward purity. Baptism cannot therefore be 
an emblem of punishment or of utter destruction, inasmuch as it 
is always connected with inward purity and final salvation. 

Mr. Hole attempts to prove that the word baptism is used as a 
metaphor of punishment by our Lord where he says, I have a 
baptism to be 7 ape with, and how am I straitened until it be 
accomplished ? Can ye be baptized with the baptism that I am 
baptized with? The sufferings of Christians for the cause of God 
and truth may be called a baptism, not simply as they are suffer- 
ings, but as they are significant of purity of heart and sanctity of 
character. The death of our Saviour too may be called a bap- 
tism, not as suffering or punishment, but because it was a proof 
of his internal holiness and devotedness to God, and because it 
was introductory to the exercise of his kingly office and investiture 
with all dominion both in heaven and in earth as mediator, as well 
as the means by which he laid the foundation of the everlasting 
happiness of all believers. The other passages to which the rev. 
gentleman refers to prove that baptism is used as a metaphor 
of punishment, have (in my humble opinion) scarcely the appear- 
ance of a relation to the point at issue. I must therefore con- 
clude my review of Mr. Hole’s production by saying that, in my 
opinion, he has completely failed to establish his interpretation of 
Matt. iii. 11. 

Let us next examine the strictures which Mr. Walker makes 
upon my mode of interpreting John iii. 5. I expounded the 
phrase éav un ris yernOn && Waros xas mveduartos as a hendiadys, 
and as signifying regeneration. This, I think, is clearly its mean- 
ing from the whole tenor of our Lord’s discourse with Nicodemus. 
Mr. Walker thinks otherwise. On the supposition of hendiadys, 
he says, we should have expected the more important word to 
come first, and the qualifying one second, & mveduaros xai aros. 
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It is perhaps scarcely correct to say that the more important word 
should come first, because it may so happen that the explanatory 
word may be as important as the one which it explains—as is 
the case in the phrases, ‘God and our Father,’ ‘ God and our 
Saviour.’ It is always necessary, however, that the explanatory 
or qualifying word be second, and the one explained the first. In 
John iii. 5, the expressions born of water and of the spirit, on 
each side of the copulative, signify the same thing, the latter ex- 
pression being exegetical of the former. It does not appear to 
me that born of the Spirit and of water could properly be a hen- 
diadys, as Mr. Walker suggests, because the latter phrase would 
not be so well understood as the former. 

The leading objection, however, which Mr. Walker appears 
to have to my exposition is, that it obliges us to understand water 
as symbolical of the regenerating virtue of the Holy Spirit, con- 
trary, as he supposes, to Scripture usage. Again, he says, ‘ I do 
not think that anywhere in Scripture water is used as the emblem 
of the sanctifying or purifying operations of the Spirit... Now I 
freely confess that my exposition does require us to understand 
water as denoting the purifying influences of the Spirit ; it is cer- 
tainly based on this foundation, and if it be not solid, the super- 
structure which I have raised upon it must fall into ruins. I 
have not, however, the least fear of this result, because I think it 
can be satisfactorily shown that water is used by the sacred 
writers both in the Old and New Testaments as a symbol of in- 
ternal purification. In confirmation of this sentiment I adduce 
the following portions of Scripture, namely, Isa. xii. 3; Jer. ii. 
13; Ps. xxxvi. 8,9; Prov. xiv. 27; Jer. xvii. 13; Zech. xiii. 1; 
Isa. xli. 18; xliii. 19, 20; xxxv. 6; xliv. 3; lv. 1; John iv. 10, 14, 
and vii. 37, 38, 39 ; 1 Cor. x. 4; Rev. xxii. 17, and vii. 17. I cannot 
at present enter upon a critical examination of these several 
portions of Scripture without prolonging this discussion to a 
greater extent thau [ wish. On John iv. 10, 14, and vii. 37, 38, 
39, Tittmann’s Commentary may be consulted with profit. Tho- 
luck says of the latter passage that, under the water which is to 
be communicated by the Redeemer, and which is to become in 
man a fountain of life, Christ meant nothing else than the quicken- 
ing energies of the Spirit of God. I am fully satisfied that Mr. 

. has not brought forward any satisfactory evidence to in- 
validate my interpretation of the passage of Scripture under con- 
sideration. 

As water is significant of the quickening and purifying influences 
of the Spirit of God, no argument has yet been adduced to pre- 
vent us from regarding Tit. iii. 5 as a hendiadys, and as meaning 
regeneration. The language runs thus, Sia Aggwtpod, by the 

washing, 
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washing, the word Acurfoy signifying the fluid, or the vessel that 
contains it: saAvyyevesias that has regard to regeneration, or that is 
— of regeneration, even the renewing of the Holy Ghost ; 
the phrase following the copulative being explanatory of the one 
that precedes it. Tn concluding this article f should like to call 
the attention of Mr. Walker, as well as the readers of your 
Journal, to a few of the mistakes which, I think, this gentleman 
has made in his observations on 1 John y. 6-11. 

The great work of our Lord, he observes, comprehends two 
parts—the rag Sa the filth of our evil nature, and the for- 
giveness of sin. Now, in all seriousness, I would ask this writer 
is this all that he thinks the work of the Saviour comprehends? No 
ancient type, he thinks, was adequate to express the communica- 
tion of a new nature, nor could any of the washings carry the 
thoughts beyond the getting rid of external defilement; and, 
again, he says the work of the Spirit was typified by oil. I cannot 
see, for my part, how these several statements can be reconciled 
with each other. In another place this writer observes that my 
exposition of John iii. 5 obliges us to understand water as de- 
scriptive of the regenerating virtue of the Spirit, rather than of the 
means by which the new nature is obtained, viz., dying and rising 
= with Christ, from which the quickening operation of the 

oly Spirit is to be distinguished; the latter being in fact the 
result of the former. Ido not know the meaning of the latter 
part of this sentence, perhaps the writer may design to teach the 
doctrine of baptismal regeneration. It was reserved, he thinks, 
for the ordinance of baptism, to present to the senses a complete 
idea of death and resurrection, by the burial of the person in the 
waters, and his rising again; and the thing signified was, for the 
first time, associated with a sign perfectly adequate to set it forth 
(Col. ii. 12; Rom. vi. 1-10; Matt xxviii. 19). In these observa- 
tions Mr. Walker has completely misrepresented the symbolical 
character of baptism. The texts which he cites have no more to 
do with a burial of the person baptized in water and his rising 
again, than they have to do with the doctrine of justification by 
the imputed righteousness of Christ. Itis nowhere taught in the 
Bible that the emblematical a of baptism consists in im- 
mersion and rising again. he Rev. Peter Mearns has well 


explained Col. ii. 12 in the last number of the Journal, and 
Rom. vi. 1-10 ought to be expounded on the same principle. 
All explanations of the emblematic nature of baptism by immer- 
sion in water and rising again completely fail in giving a true 
representation of that ordinance. 


ON 
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ON “ THE SECOND SABBATH AFTER THE FIRST.” 


By J. von Gumpacu. 


"Ev exelvp TH Kaip@ eropedOn 5 "Inoods Tois cdBBact bid THY aropluwy’ of St wabyral 
avrod érelvacay Ka) Hptavro rihAew ordxvas Kad éoOlew.—Matt. xii. 1. 

Kal éyévero mapamopeverOa: abrov év Tois cdBBact dia Tay oropluwy K. T.A.— 
Mark ii. 23. 

Eyévero 5 év caBBdry Sevrepompory diamopeverOa abtdy bid TOV owopluwy kK. T. d. 
—Luke vi. 1. 


Ir not unfrequently occurs in the three first Gospels that the 
sacred writers differ from each other as to the more or less concise 
terms which they individually employ to express the same common 
import ; and that the one particularises what is stated by the two 
others in a more general manner—a variance of which the passages 
submitted to the attention of our readers furnish a striking illus- 
tration. Whilst both St. Matthew and St. Mark relate the 
incident mentioned to have taken place on one of those Sabbath 
days on which at that time our Lord, accompanied by his disciples, 
used to take a walk through the corn-fields, St. Luke states it to 
have happened éy caSRarw devrepompary. ‘The meaning of this, 
evidently a technical term, which occurs in no other place, has 
from the days of the early Fathers been‘subject to various inter- 
pretations ; numerous conjectures having been formed in regard 
to it, some of them remarkable for their peculiarity, none, how- 
ever, for either a rational or a plausible character. ‘The only 
point upon which the majority of, if not all, critics are agreed, is, 
that the Greck word devrepompwros conveys generally the sense of 
‘the first in reference to a second.’ In conformity with this 
opinion, Scaliger (mend. temp. p. 557) asserted our caBBaroy 
devrepompwrov to be the first sabbath reckoned from the second 
day in Passover (MAW NM, Levit. xxiii. 11) ; and Lightfoot 
(ad Matth. xii. 2) having adopted the same view, it derived much 
additional strength from his authority, and has since maintained 
itself, almost to the exclusion of every other hypothesis. By Van 
Til and Wetstein the oz8Garov devrepompwrov was assumed to be 
the first sabbath of the second month (Ijar) ; and by Capellus and 
Rhenfeld the first sabbath in the year from the date of its second 
epoch, the Jews commencing their ecclesiastical year with the 
month of Nisan, and their civil year with the month of Tishri. 
Others have ascribed to our expression the meaning of the first of 
two succeeding sabbaths, or that of the first sabbath in the second 
year of the sabbatical cyclus. Others again have proposed still 

different interpretations. 
Whatever may be the relative merit of these various conjectures, 
they 
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they are not only unsupported by real argument, but, in our 
judgment, are moreover irreconcilable with the sacred text itself, 
inasmuch as they represent the Jewish year to include but one 
oa. devrep., whilst the words of the Evangelists most clearly 
imply that those festival days were of at least not unfrequent 
occurrence. In the former case St. Luke onght to, and undoubtedly 
would, have written é 7 saBRarw devtepompatw. 

The reason why every attempt at a natural and satisfactory 
explanation of the sentence under consideration has hitherto proved 
unsuccessful, would seem to us to be, that the term devrepoxpwros 
has, & priori, been taken to contain a chronological element, 
without any inquiry as to whether there be the very slightest 
_— for such an assumption. In our opinion there is not. 

upposing even the oz. devreg. might be shown to correspond, in 
our parlance, to the first Sunday in a leap-year, or to the first or 
second Sunday after the Epiphany or after Trinity, what could 
possibly have been the object of the sacred writer in makin 
mention of such a circumstance? The essential question was — 
is, whether the disciples of our Lord did transgress the law at all ; 
not whether they did transgress it in a leap year or in a common year, 
or on a first or a second Sunday after ‘Trinity. That question 
St. Luke negatives at the very outset of his narration ; and yet 
upon its silent affirmation theologians and commentators ever have 
insisted and still do insist. 

According, namely, to the Jewish law (Exod. xxi. 14; Mishna, 
tr. Sabb. vii. 1 ; Sanhed. vii. 8, &c.), observed in all its rigour at 
the time of our Lord, the plucking and rubbing of ears of corn on 
the Sabbath, both as being a preparation of food and an unnecessary 
exercise of the body, undoubtedly constituted an offence punishable 
with death. But that the disciples had, at all events, not (as must 
be admitted by those who hold the oa@8. devreg. to be a Sabbath 
proper) rendered themselves culpable of so serious a transgression 
is proved by the very nature of the charge brought against them, 
the Pharisees simply asking, ‘ Why do ye that which it is not per- 
mitted to do on sabbath-days?’ ‘True, the Authorized Version 
renders the words 8 odx ¢&eor: woieiv of the text, ‘ that which it is 
not lawful to do,’ but oa sa. so, as will become apparent when 
it is remembered that the ‘Talmudic treatise on the Sabbath 
contains a long and tedious list of works prohibited and permitted 
to be done on that day, and to the latter class of which the subtle 
and casuistical question of the Pharisees evidently refers. If the 
occurrence had taken place on a sabbath proper, the transgression 
of the disciples could have admitted of no doubt, and the Pharisees, 
having a legal accusation to prefer against them, would hardly, 
though met by the striking counter-question of our Lord, pane 

evince 
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evinced a forbearance net only in dissonance with their public 
character, but, moreover, with their public duty. St. Luke, there- 
fore, as already intimated, rebuts their charge at once as a ground- 
less imputation, by premising that the day of the incident was a 
sabbath of second rank, on which the law freely and positively did 
permit the censured act (Exod. xii. 16; Misha, tr. Megilla, i. 8). 

Thus we take the simple meaning of czBBarov Sevtepompwroy to 
be ‘a Sabbath of second rank,’ in assigning to xpwros the sense of 
‘the highest or the best of its kind,’ in which it occurs in numerous 
eae of the New Testament, and translating the words éyévero 

& év caBRarw devrepompwrw of St. Luke literally, ‘ And it came to 
pass on a second-rate Sabbath,’ or freely, ‘ And it came to pass on 
one of the minor high-feastdays.’ Such a day is by the Talmudists 
called 21 DY, and its observances differed but little from those 
of the Sabbath proper, excepting that on the former the preparation 
of every kind of food was permitted, and that it was altogether not 
quite so rigorously kept as the day of Jehovah (Jer. Gem. tr. 
Jevam. viii. 4). 

The correctness of our view in regard to this much-discussed 
passage, imparting, as it does, to the latter a clear and forcible 
motive, and placing the imputed transgression of the disciples in 
its true light, is, we venture to think, so striking in itself as to 
require no further proof. Still we may as well here adduce what 
little evidence remains in support of our interpretation. The 
Pharisees asking the disciples, ‘ Why do ye that which it is not 
permitted to do év rois oz8Bac.?’ the use of the plural form of 
oa. in this connection seems to us to pointedly indicate that the 
Sabbath proper is not meant; for if so, the Pharisees could not 
but have said é 1 caBBarw. St. Matthew certainly has év 
cabRarw for év rois o¢8Rac1; but this construction, so far from 
impairing, tends materially to strengthen our argument, because 
oa6Barov, without the definite article being, in the days of our 
Lord, a common term for high-feastday and Sabbath (which may 
be satisfactorily proved from Josephus, Antiq. xvi. 6. 2), the use 
of the definite article, as a natural consequence, became indis- 

nsable whenever the Sabbath proper, as distinguished from a 

igh-feast day, was to be expressed (comp. St. Luke vi. 7). St. 
Matthew, therefore, by evidently avoiding the definite article, 
shows that he was not speaking of the MAW. In conclusion, we 
= add that also the general terms of the Gospel narratives are 
highly unfavoyrable to the supposition of the related occurrence 
having taken place on a Sabbath, inasmuch as on that day it was 
unlawful for the Jews to go beyond a Sabbath-day’s journey 
(Acts i. 12), a short distance of between five-eighths and three- 
fourths of an English mile (Joseph. Antig. xx. 8. 6; Wars, v. 

2. 
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2. 3), from the confines of their habitation or from the walls of 
Jerusalem (Gem. tr. Eruvin, iv. 42). 

Among the strongest proofs of the genuineness and authenticity 
of the sacred writings of the New Testament are to be numbered 
the difficulties they present. In most cases, however, as in the 
present instance, those difficulties may be solved by viewing and 
attentively considering them in connection with the leading feature 
of the narrative, of which they stand part, and by bringing to bear 
upon them a sufficient amount of that knowledge of the consti- 
tution at the period of Jewish life and society with which the 
Evangelists suppose their readers to be familiar. Not unfre- 

uently, therefore, it may happen that the true import of some 

riptural passage appears to us obscure and difficult, merely 
because it was judged by the writer so seli-evident as to require 
no explanation. 


WHO THE SERPENT WAS THAT BEGUILED EVE. 
By the Rev. A. Gorpon, M.A., Walsall. 


THE common opinion in regard to the serpent in the temptation 
antecedent to the fall is, that Satan either assumed the likeness of 
a serpent, or employed as an instrument a real serpent in this 
melancholy affair. ‘The following are the words of Calvin, ‘ Verum 
satis multa sunt Scripture testimonia, quibus palam clareque 
asseritur os tantum Diaboli fuise serpentem’—But there are suf- 
ficiently numerous proofs in Scripture in which it is obviously and 
plainly asserted that the serpent was merely the mouthpiece of the 
devil. Our own Matthew Henry says, ‘ Jt was the devil in the 
likeness of a serpent. Whether it was only the visible shape and 
appearance of a serpent as some think those were of which we read 
(Exod. vii. 12), or whether it was a real living serpent actuated and 
possessed by the Devil is not certain; by God's permission it might 
be either.’ 

But such a view is to my mind beset with difficulties. We can 
hardly separate from such a transaction the idea of a miracle, and 
I do not believe that God would permit the devil to work a 
miracle for the purpose of deception. The lingual — of the 
serpent were altogether unfitted for the utterance of articulate 
sounds, and it could not it is certain have uttered the words 
imputed to it but by miracle. The case of Balaam’s ass reprovin 
the madness of the prophet was a real miracle, and it was, as al 
real miracles have been, on the side of truth. 

But further, how came it about that the woman without any 
token of surprise enters into conversation with the serpent ? peer 
would 
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would think such a remarkable phenomenon as the serpent speak- 
ing would not only have awakened surprise, but suspicion also. Her 
mind was then untainted by sin, and I cannot but think it exceed- 
ingly strange she should have entered with perfect composure into 
conversation with a mere creature which she knew had neither 
naturally the power of speech nor the gift of reason, more espe- 
cially when it proceeded to interrogate her in reference to a divine 
command. 

The common view moreover can with difficulty be reconciled 
with all that is recorded in ver. 14: ‘And the Lord God said 
unto the serpent, Because thou hast done this, thou art cursed 
above all cattle, and above every beast of the field: upon thy belly 
shalt thou go, and dust shalt thou eat all the days of thy life.’ 
Can we conceive of the infinitely wise God thus addressing him- 
self to an irrational creature, and consequently an innocent one ? 
Besides, was the serpent present when thus spoken to, or was it 
summoned into the Divine presence by miracle? ‘This too we 
cannot realize. How could that be denounced against the serpent 
as a punishment which was both its original and natural mode of 
locomotion? We dismiss the opinion that the serpent ever moved 
in an upright attitude as absurd, and incompatible with its 
anatomical structure. 

The difficulty attending such questions, and other considera- 
tions, compel me to reject the common interpretation. But it 
may be asked, then, what would I substitute ?—Would I give to 
the whole history a rationalistic interpretation? Certainly not. 
There is in this portion of Scripture, as well as in some others, a 
middle course between the literal interpretation of our own pious 
commentators, and the more lax views of the German school. 
That prince of expositors, Calvin, has furnished in my view, in the 
following passage, a key to the correct explanation of the whole 
narrative. ‘ Diximus alibi Mosis crasso rudique stylo accommodare 
ad popularem captum que tradit.’ A mode of instruction is no 
doubt employed to suit the popular mind, in the then incipient 
stages of civilization. 1 would therefore understand the entire 
narrative as a highly figurative representation adapted to popular 
apprehension, making known the melancholy truth. that man had 
disobeyed a positive precept of his Maker, and thereby involved 
himself and his posterity in guilt and ruin. The devil was no 
doubt the prime agent in the temptation, the craft and subtlety of 
whom is fitly symbolized by the serpent. I do not see any diffi- 
culty in literally understanding that part of the history which 
intimates that the act of disobedience consisted in eating the fruit 
of a forbidden tree. Should we regard this too as figurative, it at 
least conveys the idea that the offence consisted in the infraction 
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of a positive precept, the very character of which left such viola- 
tion without excuse. With regard to what is narrated (ii. 14), 
concerning the sentence passed upon the serpent, I consider the 
language as teaching, in a highly figurative or symbolical manner, 
that God pronounced a righteous sentence on the devil, the author 
of the temptation, and that what God said concerning the serpent 
is presented to us as if he spoke to it directly for the purpose of 
making a deeper impression on the mind of the reader. Should 
we, moreover, suppose that Moses, under the guidance of the 
Divine Spirit, copied this part of his narrative from some ancient 
records in existence at the time he wrote, it gives additional pro- 
bability to the view I have taken, which I cannot but think serves 
greatly to remove from the passage the mythical appearance which 
surrounds it, and renders its meaning much more simple and 
easy. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By Professor Epwarps,* Theological Seminary, Andover, U.S. 


My pear Srr,—I venture to send you a short paper on our Theolo- 
gical Seminaries for insertion in your excellent Journal.. Should you 
find it useful, it may not be wholly inappropriate. I have written in 
some haste so as to be in season for the steamer. I am much inte- 
rested in your valuable Journal, and earnestly hope that you will find 
a more and more discerning and appreciating public. 
Your fellow-labourer, very faithfully and fraternally, 
B. B. Epwarps. 


Tue study of Hebrew and of other Oriental languages in the United 
States is confined, for the most part, to the members of the theological 
seminaries, and to those who have been educated in these institutions. 
A brief statement in regard to the present condition, course of study, 
&c., of the principal seminaries may not be unacceptable to the readers 
of the Journal of Sacred Literature. It may be proper to mention 
that the number of inhabitants in this country is now not far from 
twenty millions, spread over thirty states and three or four territories. 
The country, not including the late acquisitions, California, Oregon, 
New Mexico, &ec., extends about 3000 miles from east to west, and 
1800 from north to south. These facts are mentioned so as to aecount 
for the great number of educational institutions established among us. 
A main argument, however, in favour of their multiplication is re- 
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moved by the facilities for intercommunication through railways. The 
principal denominations of Christians in the United States are as 


’ follows :—Presbyterians, Old School 2400 churches, New School 1700 


churches ; Wesleyan Methodists, 5000 ministers; Regular or Calvin- 
istic Baptists, about 7900 churches; Orthodox Congregationalists, 
1750 churches; Roman Catholics, 900 churches; Protestant Epis- 
copalians, 1300 churches. There are, besides, many small sects, e.g. 
Dutch Reformed, 276 churches ; Evangelical Lutheran, 800 clergy- 
men, rapidly increasing ; several sects of Baptists, Presbyterians, &c. 

The whsle number of theological schools is forty-one. Of these four 
are patronized exclusively, or nearly so, by the Orthodox Congrega- 
tionalists ; four or five by the New School Presbyterians; five or 
six by the Old School Presbyterians; three by the Protestant Episco- 
palians ; ten by the Baptists, and one by the Methodists. The last- 
named denomination have but recently begun to educate their ministry 
at regularly established seminaries. It should be stated that, in one of 
the Presbyterian seminaries—the Union Seminary, in the city of New 
York, of which Dr, Robinson is one of the professors—many congre- 
gational students acquire their education. Six or eight of these 
seminaries have a connexion more or less intimate with the colleges 
established in their respective localities. The others are entirely inde- 
pendent institutions. The whole number of students or under- 
graduates now belonging to these forty-one seminaries is about 1300. 
The largest number is found at the Princeton seminary, Old School 
Presbyterians, viz. 150; at the Union seminary, 91; at Andover, 90. 
The number at the other institutions varies from 4 to 64. The 
course of study in nearly all occupies three years ; the young student 
is fitted for college in the elements of Latin, Greek, mathematics, &c., 
in schools, called academies, classical schools, Latin schvols, &c., in 
two or three years. He then repairs to one“of the colleges, of which 
we have from 100 to 120, where he occupies four years in the study 
of the sciences, languages, &c. He then enters upon his strictly pro- 
fessional course at the law, medical, or theological school. Thus the 
time spent in study before one enters on the active duties of life is 
nine or ten years. 

The course of study at most of the theological schools is substantially 
the same; the whole or the greater part of the first year (junior 
year) being occupied with the exegetical study of the Old and New 
Testaments in the originals; the second, or middle year, in natural 
and Christian theology ; and the last, or senior year, in ecclesiastical 
history and sacred rhetoric, the composition and delivery of sermons, 
&c. In some institutions exegetical study is pursued more or less 
throughout the three years; a small portion of the first year being 
devoted to natural theology. In the seminaries attached to some of 
the denominations, church government occupies a somewhat prominent 
place. In all, or nearly all, the schools, the studies are exclusively 
professional, there being not more than two or three institutions of a 
mixed character, like the dissenting academies in England. The mem- 
bers of the senior class are allowed to preach during the whole or 
the 
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the greater part of the year, being licensed for that purpose by the 
Association, Presbytery, &c. ‘The members of Baptist seminaries are 
accustomed to preach during the entire course. 

I will subjoin some particular statements in regard to the Andover 
Theological Seminary, as I am more conversant with its history and 
condition. It is the oldest of the theological seminaries iu this country, 
having been founded in 1807. It is situated in the state of Massa- 
chusetts, twenty miles north of Boston. It is liberally endowed by 
several distinguished Christian merchants and others in the vicinity, 
who gave several hundred thousand dollars for the purpose of estab- 
lishing four foundations for professorships, for erecting three seminary 
buildings of brick four stories in height, for providing a fund for 
paying the board of the student in part, for building dwelling-houses 
for the professors, for establishing a library, &c. The most dis- 
tinguished of these benefactors was William Bartlet, Esq., who may be 
truly regarded as one of the benefactors of his race. About one thousand 
students have completed their course at this institution, and about five 
hundred additional have been members of it for longer or shorter times ; 
not far from one hundred of these are labouring or have laboured as 
missionaries in heathen lands. The institution is equally open to 
Protestants of all denominations. ‘The Professors—now four in num- 
ber—must be Congregationalists or Presbyterians; with two or three 
exceptions they have been Congregationalists. A printing-press, . 
furnished with types in most of the Oriental languages, has been in 
operation near the seminary for many years. ‘The academical year is 
divided into two sessions of six and three months, separated by vaca- 
tions of five and seven weeks. During the first term of six manths, 
the junior class pursue the exegetical study of the four Gospels in Dr. 
Robinson’s Harmony ; mostly by verbal recitations, but partly by 
lectures from the professors on the more difficult topics. Some atten- 
tion is also given to Biblical geography and antiquities. Each student 
is required to read one or more dissertations on prescribed topics; there 
are also extemporaneous discussions occasionally. Simultaneously the 
class pursue the elementary study of Hebrew. During the last month 
of the term the easier portions of the Hebrew Bible are read and in- 
terpreted. In the summer term of three months one or two of St. 
Paul’s Epistles, the more difficult portions of the Hebrew Prophets, of 
Job, the Messianie Psalms, &c., are studied. At the close of the two 
terms a public examination is held, which is attended by Committees 
of the Guardians of the seminary. Voluntary classes are formed among 
the students for the study of Chaldee, Arabic, &c. Many of the 
students are able to avail themselves of the German helps which are 
now so bountifully provided. Throughout the middle year the study 
of systematic theology is pursued, mainly by lectures from the ,pro- 
fessor ; the students taking eopious notes, being subsequently examined 
upon them. Extemporaneous discussions are also held on some of the 
more difficult points ; mental and moral philosophy in its bearings on 
theology is also taken up. In the senior year a course of lectures in 
pastoral theology is delivered; church history is studied both by 
L2 lectures 
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lectures and recitations. The text-book hereafter is to be Davidson’s 
translation of Gieseler ; in sacred rhetoric, Campbell’s ‘ Philosophy of 
Rhetoric ’ and Whately’s ‘ Rhetoric’ are studied. Great attention is 
bestowed on the preparation and criticism of plans of sermons; each 
student is required to present for criticism four sermons, at least, 
written out in full. The public speaking of original essays, by the 
students in rotation, is attended by all the classes once a week; an 
assistant teacher in elocution and another in Hebrew are employed. 


ON THE MIRACLE OF JOSHUA. 


Srr,—Being utterly unknown to you, I have felt much hesitation in 
making up my mind to send you the following remarks in reply to 
Mr. von Gumpach’s dissertation in your fifth numbes ‘On the Miracle 
of Joshua.’ I choose rather to incur the risk of being considered 
intrusive, than that the opinions advanced in that article should remain 
unquestioned. 

Its reasoning is of three kinds, arranged chiefly in the following 
order. There is, 1. A principle laid down a@ priori, respecting ‘ the 
necessary qualification of a miracle,’ fitted to create the wish that 
the miracle related in the 10th chapter of Joshua had not been re- 
lated there at all. There are, 2. Arguments intended to show, that 
the supposition of a real miracle would render the narrative incon- 
sistent with itself. There are, 3. Critical and exegetical remarks in 
favour of a proposed new translation and interpretation of the passage. 
It is perhaps not unnecessary to observe, that the above arrangement 
of arguments does not seem to be favourable to an impartial inves- 
tigation of the truth. It does not appear to be in general a safe 
method of interpreting even uninspired writings, to commence by an 
attempt to determine, on @ priori grounds, what the writer ought, or 
what he was likely to say; far less is this admissible in the study of 
the Holy Scriptures. It is a sound principle of inductive philosophy, 
that we must base our theories on previously ascertained facts, instead 
of attempting to square facts into accordance with pre-conceived 
theories. Now the words of Scripture in their unforced grammatical 
meaning are the facts of the Bible interpreter, to which all pre-con- 
ceptions must give way. The writer of the article does indeed limit 
the application of his own @ priori principle to cases of doubtful inter- 
pretation ; but it is not clear that the interpretation of the present 
passage would ever have been considered doubtful, but for the previous 
(and perhaps unconscious) application to it of the principle in question. 

Under shelter of this protest, let us proceed to consider the most 
important arguments, in the order nearly in which they have been 
advanced. 

I, We must altogether demur to the assertion, that ‘the necessary 
qualification of a miracle is its answering some grand, lasting, and 
ostensible purpose,’ if by this be meant that every miracle which God 
enables Tis servants to perform must have an ostensible purpose, of 
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which the grandeur and duration shall be apparent to us. Tried bye 
this rule, not a few even of our Saviour’s miracles would become 
incredible. We are no competent judges in the matter. The incom- 
prehensible One, whose counsels embrace eternal ages, and whose 
works, for aught we know, are linked into one connected system 
through infinite space, may have more and greater purposes to answer 
by a single miracle, than he may see fit to reveal to us, or ‘ than are 
dreamt of in our philosophy.’ What though the ostensible purpose of 
the miraculous prolongation of the light of day, in answer to Joshua’s 
prayer, may have been nothing more important in our eyes than to 
enable the Israelites to complete their victory over their Amoritish 
foes; ther may have depended on that day’s victory, in a greater 
degree than we are now in a condition clearly to perceive, the ultimate 
conquest of the Land of Promise, the settlement of the chosen people 
therein, and their consequent isolation from the world for the purposes of 
the theocracy, until the fulness of the time when the Son of God should 
become flesh ; and were we able to trace its consequences in their suc- 
cessive development and in their full extent, we might possibly find 
that it possessed all the grandeur of an essential step in the progress of 
the kingdom of God on earth, and that its results are to have a duration 
commensurate with eternity. Or (if additional suppositions be need- 
ful), God may have seen that the Israelites were in danger of attributing 
their victory to their own prowess, or to the happy accident of a storm 
of hail, and may have purposed to convince them that the honour of 
the work was His: or perhaps He designed, by the manisfestation of 
His glory in the heathen’s sight, to demonstrate to some even of them 
the folly.of their idolatry, so as to lead them to ‘take hold of His 
covenant ;’ and in either view, were the issue but the everlasting salva- 
tion of a single soul, who can estimate the magnitude or the duration of 
that result? Conjectural possibilities‘are endless; and how’ then can 
WE, ignorant and short-sighted as we are, be entitled to determine that 
the occasion was an unfitting one for the exercise of the mighty power 
of God? Nay, suppose we were unable to assign any probable reason 
whatsoever worthy of the divine wisdom, what then? Are we to deny 
the reality of the miracle? To do so, would beas if some theorist 
should argue, that because no use has yet been discovered for the spleen, 
it would be derogatory to the wisdom of God to suppose that he had 
really created it, and that all the anatomists from the beginning of the 
world till now must have been mistaken in thinking they had found it 
in the human body at all. Enough for us, if God has clearly revealed 
all that is necessary for our salvation; we may surely be contented to 
allow that He may have done many things of which he has not seen it 
meet to tell us all the reasons ; humbly trusting that if we be willing to 
submit to the truth, ‘what we know not now, we shall know here- 
after.’ 

II. It will be unnecessary to dwell at equal length on the several 
arguments which have been adduced to show that the supposition of an 
actual miracle would render the Bible narrative inconsistent with itself. 

1. We cannot see that Joshua’s prayer for the miraculous staying of 
the 
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«the sun and moon was at all inconsistent with the most assured faith in 
the divine promise of victory which he had previously received ; any 
more than Paul is to be regarded as lacking in faith, when, after having 
first stated that God had promised him the life of all who were with him 
in the ship, he subsequently declared that the abiding of the mariners on 
board was the necessary means in order to that result, and that other- 
wise the passengers could not be saved. Shall we not on the contrary 
say, that Joshua, seeing with a general’s eye and a divinely enlig!.tened 
mind that a prolongation of day was necessary in order to the utter 
scattering of the hostile forces, found in the promise he had received 
his very warrant believingly to ask that miracle from God ? 

2. ‘ The fighting of the Lord for Israel’ appears toxus to be an 
expression quite as applicable to the miraculous staying of the sun in 
his course, as-to the destructive storm of hail. 

3. The statement that ‘ the presumed miracle rests upon an erroneous: 
view of the mighty mechanism of God’s creation,’ is an old objection, 
which was long ago repudiated by Sir Isaac Newton. I regret that, 
not having the Principia at present beside me, I am obliged to 
quote from memory. Treating of Real and Apparent Motions, he says 
(if I remember well) in substance, that they err who suppose that the 
sacred writers should have framed their language in accordance with 
the real motions of the heavenly bodies, and not according to those 
apparent motions which alone men understood. How utterly unin- 
telligible would Joshua’s language have been until a few centuries ago, 
had he commanded the earth to pause in its rotation! He desired the 
continuance of the sun and moon in those spots of the firmament where 
they then were : neither Israel nor he himself, as I suppose, knew how this 
was to be accomplished ; enough for them that God heard the request, and 
that accomplished it was. But should it be objected, that nothing but 
ignorance of the stupendous magnitude of the supposed miracle could 
have permitted the belief that it had really happened, we may call 
attention to the remarkable circumstance, that the narrative represents 
Joshua as commanding not the sun only, which would have been suffi- 
cient for his purpose, but the moon also, to stand still ; a fact not easily 
explicable save on one of two suppositions: either that the ancient 
Israelites believed that the whole vault of heaven revolved round the 
earth, carrying the sun and moon along with it, so that if one of these 
bodies was to be stopped, the other must necessarily be stopped at the 
same moment,—a miracle this, that must have appeared to them at least 
as stupendous as a pause in the rotation of the earth ; or that Joshua’s 
words, and the historian’s record, were both framed by divine inspiration 
to accord with that.very character which, by the constitution of the 
solar system, though unknown to them, the miracle must necessarily 
present. Objectors may be allowed to choose which term of this dilemma 
they like. 

4. The negative objection, drawn from the want of express references 
to this miracle in the later portions of Scripture, cannot prove, in oppo- 
sition. to the obvious meaning of this narrative, that it is not recorded 
here. 
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III. We might now have permission to stop, for there are no other 
positive arguments adduced against the established interpretation of 
the passage. ‘The remainder of the article under consideration is 
simply an attempt to show that ‘the sacred text will bear such a con- 
struction as to admit of a natural solution’ of the miraculous narra- 
tive and of its supposed difficulties. Now really, were this possible— 
could it be evinced that a passage, which has been all along considered 
as narrating in the clearest terms a miracle of the most stupendous 
nature, was in point of fact so ambiguous that it could with equal pro- 
priety be understood in such a sense as that it should narrate nothing 
of the kind, our faith in the sincerity of Scripture language would be 
overthrown, and we should renounce in despair the idea of being able 
to discover with certainty the meaning of the plainest portion of the 
word of God. But we are not reduced to such a necessity ; we cannot 
admit that even the possibility of a new interpretation has been 
evinced ; on the contrary, we are sftisfied, and will attempt to show, 
that the proposed rendering is utterly inadmissible. 

The principal grounds on which it rests are the following :—1. That 
the words in Josh. x. 12, translated ‘then spake Joshua unto the Lord,’ 
will admit also of being rendered ‘because Joshua had spoken to the 
Lord,’ and may accordingly be understood of a prayer for divine as- 
sistance previously uttered by him, and already answered in the form 
of a destructive storm of hail, and which need not be considered to 
have any reference to the subsequent narrative respecting the sun and 
moon atall. In the absence of any proof of this alleged use of the 
particle "8 (for the reference to Jer. xxii. 15 must surely be a lapsus 
calami), we make bold to affirm that if 8 be ever a conjunction 
meaning because (of which we remember no instance, and greatly 
doubt), at all events when followed by a future tense with a past sig- 
nification, it never is so, and cannot give the verb a pluperfect force, 
but is always an adverb meaning ¢hen, in the sense of thereupon, there- 
after. Not to interrupt the argument, we throw the proof of our 
assertion into an appended note, and proceed to draw the conclusion 
that the-only grammatical rendering of the phrase 3) 137! 18 is that 
of the Authorized Version, the very opposite, in so far, of the pro- 
posed new one; and that Joshua’s prayer, here recorded, had reference 
therefore to the staying of the sun and moon, and, as far as we know, 
to that alone. The transposition of the following words, ‘ and he said 
in the sight of Israel,’ into the form ‘but in the sight of Israel he 
said,’ which was found necessary in the proposed new translation in 
order to disconnect the subsequent miracle from the preceding prayer, 
is unwarranted and inadmissible. 

2. It is argued that Joshua’s command to the heavenly bodies to 
stand still, may be viewed as nothing more than the poetical dress given 
in the book of Jasher to the concluding words of an harangue, supposed 
to have been delivered by the general to his soldiers before the com- 
mencement of the battle, to the effect that the sun, now standing above 
their heads, should not begin to move downwards in the sky, nor the 
moon, now resting over the valley of Ajalon, have visibly — its 
place 
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place in the heavens, ere the victory should be gained. And in sup- 
port of this gloss a Talmudical notion is quoted, that the sun does 
actually remain stationary in mid-heaven every day for an hour at 
noon. Now without waiting to enlarge on the obvious remark, that 
the staying of the moon is left wholly unaccounted for in this quota- 
tion, we must, in the first place, protest in the strongest manner 
against the attribution to the venerable personages of Old Testament 
history of the modern absurdities of the Talmud. We observe, 
secondly, that while poetry does undoubtedly admit of sublime apos- 
trophes and daring images, that author whose images should for 3000 
years remain so unintelligible as to be mistaken for narratives of real 
facts, would not be entitled to the name of a poet, but of an inflated 
utterer of wild bombast. Thirdly, we remark, that the prose writer 
who in quoting a bold poetical image should do so in such a manner, 
and should so interweave it with his narrative, as that every plain 
person should understand him to*be relating a real event, would be 
guilty of a more inconceivable absurdity still, if not of a more shame- 
ful deception. And, fourthly, granting that it was merely ‘until the 
people should avenge themselves on their enemies’ that Joshua called 
on the sun and moon to stand still, we cannot see how this interferes 
with the established interpretation at all—it is evidently the very 
thing understood by every ordinary reader as Joshua’s motive for the 
miracle performed. 

3. It is asserted, lastly, that it is not absolutely necessary to trans- 
late the words DA OV3, as in our version, ‘about a whole day; 
but that they may be made to accord with the naturalistic view of the 
passage by rendering them ‘it seemed a whole day.’ Now, not to 
speak of the curious psychological phenomenon of one short hour 
seeming to soldiers in the heat of battle as long as a whole day, 
we remark that the expression ‘it seemed’ conveys a great deal 
more meaning than is at all admissible as a literal rendering of the 
little particle. It is not a translation, but a comment; and the in- 
terpretation that cannot stand without its aid is self-condemned. It 
will not be denied that the Authorized Version gives the natural and 
simple meaning of the phrase, according to the usage of the Hebrew 
tongue. 

On all these grounds I think the writer of the article on which I 
have commented ic mistaken in the view he has expressed of this 
celebrated passage. I have perhaps to apologize to him for the eon- 
troversial tone of what I have written; but as I had nothing new to 
advance on the subject, and my only purpose has been to defend the 
established interpretation against the arguments which he has em- 
ployed to overthrow it, Ido not know that I could have written other- 
wise. If, however, an apology be needed, let it be this—that the 
principle involved in his arguments is capable of a much wider ap- 
plication, and if once admitted may, and in consistency must, be 
extended to many of the other miracles recorded in the word of God, 
perhaps even to most of them, if not to all. The interests at stake 
are too momentous to be left thus at the mercy of an erroneous prin- 
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ciple. May I not then be pardoned for endeavouring to prove its 
erroneousness, in accordance with the maxim obsta principiis ? 


Note referred to in p. 151.—I need hardly remind the Hebrew scholar that the 
real sense of the word ?& is then, like which English adverb it is used in more than 
one shade of meaning. 1. It is fundamentally a simple adverb of time, correspond- 
ing exactly with the use of the Latin tunc, at that time, then, a force which it 
generally has when joined to a verb—in whatever tense—provided that tense re- 
tains its own proper import, or toa clause which has no verb at all. See it thus 
used with the pret. in Gen. iv. 26; Exod. iv. 25; Mal. iii. 16; Jer. xxii. 15: with 
the future (retaining its future signification) in Deut. xxix. 19; Ps.ii. 5; xevi. 12: 
and without a verb in Gen. xii. 6; Josh. xiv. 11. There are some instances in the 
later Hebrew (which was much influenced by the Aramaic dialects) where it seems 
with the preterite tense to receive a shade of meaning approximating to the second 
use, which I now proceed to mention. 2. T& occurs often in historical narrative 
before a future verb, which in such circumstances it converts into past time. Whence 
this strange idiom? The notion that the Hebrew tenses might be interchanged 
almost at random has been long exploded. In every instance which I have noticed 
of this remarkable construction, I feel the utmost confidence in stating my opinion 
that the particle corresponds exactly with the Latin deinde, in English to be gene- 
rally translated then, but with the particular shade of meaning of thereupon, im- 
mediately thereufter. It resembles the conversive 1, causing the future tense to 
express successive, consecutive, or progressive action. See, for example, Exod. xv. 
1 (comp. Judg. v. 1); Num. xxi. 17; Deut. iv. 41; 1 Kings iii. 16; ix. 11; xvi. 
21. It may be better not to mix up speculation with this induction of instances ; 
but I may perhaps be allowed to say that the rationale of this peculiar idiom is 
probably to be found in the consideration that at any particular moment in pro- 
gressive history, indicated by the particie ?&, the event next to be related, and in- 
troduced by that particle, is future to that which immediately preceded it. TS, in 
this construction, like 4, indicates the flowing of past time into the future. This 
might be indicated by a periphrasis thus: e.g. Deut. iv. 41, ‘Then Moses (pro- 
ceeded to) set apart three cities ;’ or in the passage under discussion, ‘ Then Joshua 
spake (proceeded to speak) unto the Lord.’ Of course the idea of pluperfect time 
is altogether excluded. I must again question the accuracy of the statement, that 
MW is ever a conjunction meaning because. 


WILiiaM Tayior. 
Pulteneytown, Wick, N. B. 





To the Editor of the Journal of Sacred Literature. 


Dear Sir,—You are aware of solemn reasons which might be 
pleaded with justice as dissuading me from taking any notice of a reply, 
inserted in your last Number, to a short critique I wrote on a book 
reviewed at your own request, My state of mind at the present time 
you know to be peculiarly averse to the sort of writing to which the 
reply in question boldly challenges me. But I have brought myself to 
the unwelcome task of saying a few words on the subject; and with 
these I shall be content. I could write a long paper; but what would 
be the use of it ?, 

The short critique I was asked to write on a book entitled ‘ Prin- 
ciples of Textual Criticism,’ I penned deliberately and calmly. I gave 
as favourable a judgment of it as I could consistently with my honest 
conviction. I made praise and blame a matter of conscience, accord- 
ing 
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ing to an invariable rule. I did not wish to mislead the public, or to 
compromise my own literary character; while I wanted to allow as 
much merit to the work as I could. All this, however, is far from 
pleasing the writer of it. Hine ille lachryme! 

I said, for instance, ‘‘ Perhaps the writer does not know German,” 
when I had no doubt of its being the fact, from internal evidence fur- 
nished by the work itself. Nor is there any scholar who, after reading 
it through, would hesitate to say the same thing; and that, too, after 
the information—*“ I have read in that language (German) several of 
the works mentioned in the review, and some others not there enume- 
rated, though I have not thought it proper to parade before my readers 
a number of names of writers whom few among them ever would have 
an opportunity of consulting.” Shrewd critics will prefer to believe 
the evidence contained in a man’s book rather than his after affirma- 
tions written to serve a purpose. And there are some who “read in 
the German language” what they do not understand. There are those 
who read books in that tongue who yet do not know it, and give no 
higher evidence of their acquaintance with it than Eickhorn and Kri- 
tiken und Studien herausgeben. I fancy that it is beyond the ability 
even of this wonderful (in his own eyes) writer to parade a thing of 
which he is profoundly ignorant. Hence he has not even mentioned, 
much less paraded, that which he ought to have known. 

I said also, that “I praised the author for his laudable attempt,” 
when I believed that he had attempted that for which he was badly 
qualified. I said, ‘ He possesses creditable learning and respectable 
ability ;” forbearing to state, what I fully believe, that he does not 
deserve the name of scholar; and that his remarks on 1 Tim. iii. 16, 
are a model of bad reasoning, as a learned friend has expressed it. 
Perhaps, however, we should not expect fair reasoning on that passage 
from an Arian teacher. 

In proof of my general remarks on the character of the book re- 
viewed, I gave what I considered a sufficient number of examples, 
when I might have given a great many more. For this forbearance, 
however, the following piece of gratitude is presented :—‘‘ Dr. David- 
son has not been extremely successful in his search after the mistakes 
which indubitably my book contains.” But I did not search after 
mistakes at all; they abound in every page; the book scatet erroribus, 
as the old authors used to say. No scholar has anything more to do 
than to turn over the pages, running his eyes hastily over them. This 
is what I did when requested by a literary friend in England to send 
him a number of mistakes which he thought I must have easily de- 
tected. I did send him a goodly list; and it will doubtless appear in 
public not many days hence. Yet that entire list is quite different 
from the examples given by me in your Journal. 

Again, I must say, that a sadder exhibition of dishonest quibbling 
than the following I do not remember to have seen :— 


‘ Dr. Davidson has enumerated among my mistakes some opinions which I have 
expressed on points of criticism different from his own views; such as the anti- 
quity of the Targums, the number of persons engaged in translating the Peshito 
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version, the identity of the Nazarene Gospel, translated by Jerome from the 
Hebrew, with the Hebrew original of our canonical Gospel by St. Matthew; and 
other matters of a similar nature. He seems to think I must be wrong because I 
differ from him, or rather from certain German writers whose views he himself 
adopts. I cannot see the force of this inference, much less can I see that I am to 
be precluded from offering, in a proper and truly critical spirit, my own opinion, 
though different from his and theirs, upon these and similar points. I have en- 
deavoured to qualify myself for forming an independent judgment on thése ques- 
tions, and have taken a good deal of pains to form a correct one. Are British 
theologians to withhold their sentiments in deference to Continental scholars who 
may be of a different way of thinking? Is no sound to be uttered or heard 
among us but the mere echo of voices beyond the Rhine? Are we to wait, before 
daring to express our thoughts, until permission to utter them shall have arrived 
from Prussia or Saxony? Are the Germans themselves perfectly of one mind on 
these and similar points? I believe it would not be difficult to array in opposition 
to Dr. Davidson's chosen list of authorities another German legion, outnumbering 
those whom he has named, in the proportion of two to one on every question; men 
too, whose literary qualification no one could affect to disregard. I am willing to 
avail myself of this difference of opinion among our proposed masters, as a warrant 
for exercising my own freedom of thought. Let mesee the Germans first united 
firmly among themselves in their critical judgments, it will then be time enough 
for me to think of suppressing my deliberately formed sentiments out of deference 
to German theology. 


The points of criticism here alluded to are points on which the writer 
of ‘ Principles of Textual Criticism’ has expressed opinions that would 
disgrace any student in a German university who had attended the 
prelections of a theological professor for a single semester. Modern 
German writers are substantially agreed in their views respecting them. 
Our heroic champion, however, has qualified himself, it seems, for 
forming an. independent judgment on these questions, i.e. for not having 
the views held by the masters in a certain department of learning, 
because he is ignorant of the works of those masters. It will not do to 
blind your readers’ eyes with such a question as, ‘ Are the Germans 
themselves perfectly of one mind on these and similar points ??—for 
they are agreed in not holding the opinions advocated by this Irish 
writer. They are a little more careful of their reputation than that 
they should 1GNORANTLY bring it into contempt. . But he continues— 
*I believe it would not be difficult to array, in opposition to Dr. 
Davidson’s chosen list of authorities, another German legion, outnum- 
bering those whom he has named, in the proportion of two to one on 
every question.’ Yes, it would be difficult. It would be totally im- 
possible. There is not a scholar in England that could perform the 
task. It is utterly beyond the reach of man. I have, therefore, no 
hesitation in saying that this language conveys a meaning as far from 
the truth as can be. 

Another paragraph strongly impregnated with disingenuousness is 
this :— 


‘Some things which Dr. Davidson has inserted in his list of my mistakes are 
mere omissions, unavoidable in a work which only professes to give in a moderate 
compass the most important principles and the main facts of the science. Had I 
judged it proper to extend my limits, very many authors, theories, aud criticisms 
would have been canvassed, which a regard to brevity has compelled me to exclude. 
Under these circumstances an omission is no mistake.’ 


I wrote, 
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I wrote, ‘The book errs mueh more by defect than by positive mis- 
takes. Important and interesting points which have been investigated 
not long since, are quietly passed by.’ The most important principles 
and the main facts of the science are not given in the book reviewed. 
I repeat, that ‘important and interesting points are quietly passed by.’ 
Under these circumstances an omission is a defect, and this is what I 
said, not a mistake ; although I should have been nearly right had I 
even used the latter term. The defects in question betray culpably 
gross ignorance. It will not do to say that the limits of the book pre- 
vented touching on these things; for there are many trifling, useless, 
egotistical remarks that might have been erased to make room for 
essential matters. For example— 


‘This edition (i.e. Schaaf’s of the Syriac New Testament) is now exceedingly 
rare. I have inspected it in public libraries with reference to one or two passages, 
but I have never had it long enough in my possession to be able to speak very 
distinctly of its merits. In general it seems to agree with that of Gutbier.’ 

The book is quite common. In the very town where the author 
lives he might have found it in the libraries of various private indi- 
viduals with whom he is acquainted. Any good London catalogue has 
a copy of it for sale. I suppose, however, that he could not omit saying 
that he never had it long enough in his possession to be able to speak 
very distinctly of its merits, because the remark belongs to the important 
principles or main facts of criticism. Again, on the very same page, 
*‘ My copy has the date 1826 on the title-page ; but whether this be an 
error of the press, or whether the work has been reprinted, or whether 
the new date has only been affixed to a re-issue of copies remaining over 
from those printed in the former year, the person who sold it to me at 
the Society’s Depository could not inform me.’ Compare these inser- 
tions with the omission of the fact that Muralto’s collation of the Codex 
Vat., published in 1846, is unnoticed ; or the omission of Norzi’s cri- 
tical edition of the Hebrew Bible. There is no doubt that the serious 
omissions to which I alluded in my critique arose from sheer ignorance. 
They did not arise from anxiety not to swell the size of the book. But 
the writer has not the candour to acknowledge his ignorance. He has 
too much straightforward hardihood for that. 

Respecting Horne he says, ‘Of Mr. Horne’s work I have repeatedly 
spoken, and always with a degree of courtesy of which Dr. D., &c. &e.’ 
Compare with this the following words: ‘ The learned reader will smile 
on seeing, in some popular works on criticism, mention of an Estran- 
gelo- Syriac Version of the Scriptures!’ Is not this pointed at Horne? 
Is it a specimen of courtesy 2? Courtesy with—a sneer. 

But the reviewer is charged with mistaking the sense of a passage in 
Augustine. The undignified allusion to Professor Zumpt, of Berlin, I 
pass over. I can only say that all the attention I have been able tu 
give to the passage, with its context, convinces me that Jerome meant 
what I attributed to him. Zam not answerable for his Latin. The 
Latin of Jerome is ngt the same as that of Cicero and Virgil. Profes- 
sor Zumpt’s grammar was made for the latter, not the former. It is 
therefore quite aside from the mark to allude to Zumpt, or Madvig, or 
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any other grammarian who constructs his grammar for classical Latin. 
The ecclesiastical Latin of the fourth and fifth centuries is sadly dege- 
nerate as contrasted with that of the Augustan era. 

What, Mr. Editor, do you think of the man who says, ‘I gratefully 
own Griesbach and Hug as my masters in the Art of Criticism,’ when 
he was at the time of writing, perhaps still is, ignorant of the last edition 
of Hug’s Introduction to the New Testament, which, in comparison 
with the preceding, has been ‘ verbessert und vermehrt durch Abiande- 
rungen, Zusiitze, und Citate des seligen Verfassers.’ What do you 
think of the man who was quite unacquainted with the last edition of 
De Wette’s Introduction to the New Testament, and the same author’s 
Introduction to the Old Testament (last edition), for which latter 
Theodore Parker’s English translation of the former edition is used. 
And yet, if we are to believe himself, ‘he availed himself of the latest 
and best investigations that had appeared.’ Doubtless he did so; but 
those counted the latest and the best are really old in the eye of the 
scholar. ‘They are chiefly English. A few of them are Latin. As to 
German works, he had waited perhaps till the Germans had agreed 
among themselves about points of criticism. But why did he not wait 
till the Germans writing Latin books on criticism had agreed among 
themselves? 

But I must now allude to the point on which this author puts forward 
his most vehement assertions. To my mind these assertions would have 


‘commended themselves the more had their vehemence been less, because 


every one knows that truth needs not, and usually has not, the tone of 
over-confident asseveration. 

I said that the plan and purpose of the book I reviewed coincided 
with those of my Lectures on Biblical Criticism. I say so still. It 
is true they do not coincide wholly or in every part; but they agree iz 
the main. In some instances my plan has been altered for the better ; 
in others for the worse. How the writer could happen to put into his 
book the discussion of disputed passages without having followed me in 
this respect, none will be able to discover; for I thought myself alone 
in that feature. 

It is needless to spend a word in showing that the purpose of his 
book is the same as mine. The titles of the two works evidence the 
fact. , 

With regard to the charge of plagiarism, it is disavowed with great 
confidence. But there is evidence in the book to substantiate it to the 
satisfaction of any one accustomed to examine evidence. It is true 
that my words have been partially altered ; my sentences put in another 
order. But even this has not wholly effaced the evidence. And there 
isa plagiarism of ideas as wellas of words. I did not mean to say 
that the writer had copied verbatim; few do this for many sentences 
together: but I did and do mean to say, that he has copied. Plagiar- 
ism does not cease to be so because it is disguised. Statements made 
up out of others are plagiarized to all intents and purposes. It is very 
likely that the writer had gone over my book so often, or had heard it 
gone over by students so much, as that he insensibly got into his head 
its 
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its statements and words ; which were subsequently transferred uncon- 


sciously to his own production. 


One or two examples must suffice at present. They are of a kind 


that shows designed coincidence. 


Davipson.— We here introduce the 
Samaritan Pentateuch though it is not a 
version, It is the very same ‘Law as that 
contained in our Hebrew Bibles, written 
in a different character.’ 


Work reviewed. 
Porrer.—‘ The Samaritan Pentateuch 
is not a version, but an edition of the 
pare in the proper Hebrew language, 
differing from other Hebrew copies only 
in the peculiar form of the letters in 


which it is written.’ 
I have often wondered why I inserted the almost puerile observation 


just quoted from the lectures. I must have been thinking of mere 


tyros. IT should certainly never think of retaining it in another edition, 
because it is too trifling. Yet the very same remark, as will be seen, 
occurs in this new work. And there is something about it so peculiar, 
as to lead any one to the opinion that the coincidence could not be 
accidental. 


Davipson. —‘ Amid the immense Portrer.—‘ Dr. Kennicott has been 
mass of various readings which he blamed for bringing forward such a 
(Kennicott) had collected with so great mass of trivial and unimportant readings 
labour, few were found to be of any as the notes to his Bible exhibit . . . but 
value in the emendation of the text. these eritics could only exhibit such 
The majority were at once seen to be _ readings as their materials afforded,’ 
the mere Japsus of transcribers. For 
this he was unjustly censured as if he 
could have given more and better read- 
ings than those which he found in his 
MSS.’ 

The whole account of Kennicott given in this new work, if compared 
with that of the lectures on Bib. Crit., will show any reader that the 
similarity is of such a kind as to set aside undesigned coincidence. 
But the sentences are transposed, and the words considerably altered ; 
while the ideas are the same. 

‘My interpretation of the term Oriental as used by Lachmann, is unquestionabl 
erroneous; but it is not peculiar to me: in fact I believe I held it in common wit 
almost all British theologians till the appearance of Mr. Tregelles’ admirable Pro- 
spectus for a new critical Greek Testament, &c.’ (See the Reply.) 

Here the truth of the matter is, that the mistake in question was 
committed by the writer because J had fallen into it. No British the- 
ologian, except Mr. Tregelles, in his edition of the Apocalypse, had 
fallen into the error before the writer in question; and Mr. Tregelles 
had followed myself in it. The author of ‘ Principles of Textual 
Criticism’ must have fallen into the mistake either from following me 
or Mr. Tregelles. But he had not seen Mr. Tregelles’ work on the 
Apocalypse ; therefore he must have fallen into the mistake after me. 
Compare this single fact with the strong assertion, ‘I declare that I 
have not copied a line from him, nor accepted a single fact or a single 
argument on his authority.’ I waive comment. 

But I must forbear, as I only intended to write a single page when I 
began ; and I know your readers will care little about an exposure of 
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the writer in question. I have now done with the book and’its author. 
I have no intention of writing it into notice ; nor can the author him- 
self do so, however anxious he appears to be on thishead. I repeat my 
statement, that it is at least twenty years behind the present state of the 
science. If this be not true in the judgment of every competent 
scholar, I am willing to forfeit for ever any little reputation I may 
have acquired in the department of Biblical literature. Those who 
have been accustomed to show some deference to my opinions may rely 
on the correctness of what I now assert. A sad exhibition is this Re- 

Tam grieved for the writer of it; for I must believe his book 
rather than some of his subsequent declarations. The evidence of the 
former is very clear ; and how he reconciles some after-assertions with 
it, Tam utterly at a loss to conjecture. Strange truly, that a novus 
homo in Biblical literature should show so much self-sufficiency! And 
where there is an abundance of this unenviable quality, there is com- 
monly great ignorance. Fools rush in where angels fear to tread. 1 
leave the book to its fate. I have expressed my opinion of it in all 
honesty. ‘To say that it possesses much merit is out of the question. 
It is totally unworthy the notice of scholars. * 1t must mislead as often 
as instruct the beginner. In short, it is the production of one incom- 
petent for his task, but persuaded notwithstanding, that he has know- 
ledge, ability, and skill sufficient for it. I fear that in this persuasion 
he is singular. In England at least he is so. 

Samuew Davipson. 


DR. SAMUEL LEE IN ANSWER TO PROFESSOR 
VON EWALD. 


To the Editor of the Journal of Sacred Literature. 


S1r,—Having received an extract from your Journal (vol. iii. No. 
vi.), entitled ‘ Proressor Von Ewatp on Dr. Samuet Ler’s Ac- 
CUSATION, which stands in need of some additional matter which I 
happen now to possess, I request: the favour of the insertion of this in 
one of your early Numbers. I have, too, desired Messrs. Seeleys to 
seud you a copy of my tract referred to in the extract, of which 1 beg 
your acceptance. It is, I believe, to Mr. John Nicholson that I am 
indebted for this extract, who appears to be the writer of its earlier 
portion. To him allow me to offer my best thanks for the favour 
done me in sending this Paper, as also for the care he has taken in 
getting Professor Ewald’s judgment on my Accusations recorded. Of 
the goodness or badness of this judgment you will now have it in your 
power to form an opinion. ‘To myself it is exceedingly gratifying. I 
have shown at length my reasons for dissenting from Von Ewald, all 
of which he meets with the short and, of course, most convincing reply, 
that I am both a fool and a knave. In his former charges—much to 
the same effect—he declared his determination to contest these points 
with me to the uttermost. He has, however, now changed his mind ; 
and 
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and in this, Mr. Nicholson seems to think he has done well. Cer. 
tainly I think so, and for the same among other reasons, viz., that no 
man of honour can condescend to prolong a personal controversy on 
such unequal terms, 7. e., where abuse only is offered when argument is 
called for. 

On the origin of this controversy, Mr. Nicholson’s preface to his 
Paper, together with what is given in the accompanying tract, will be 
quite sufficient. I shall now lay before you the additional matter 
already adverted to. It is this, Dr. Ewald declared (‘ Churehman’s 
Review’ for May, 1847) that he had not seen my Hebrew Grammar till 
after his (of 1835) had appeayed ; the inference was, that he could 
not have inserted any discovery of mine in that edition. His words 
are, ‘ Long after that edition of my Hebrew Grammar (7. e. of 1835), 
in which the substance of my entire system is contained, had been 
published, an Englishman, then in Géttingen, showed me Professor 
Lee’s Grammar in order to hear my opinion about it,’ &e. Long after 
1835, therefore, Dr. Ewald got for the first time a sight of my He- 
brew Grammar. Now I have at this moment before me a note written 
by this very Englishman, in which stand the following words: ‘ Dr. 
Ewald saw Prof. Lee’s Grammar in my possession in the year 1832, 
and I believe, at his request, I left it with him a short time for his 
inspection.’ I need not inform Dr. Ewald who this Englishman is, for 
he well knows it. I will only say that, from the truly honourable 
character he sustains, he will not hesitate to repeat this testimony 
whenever or wherever he may be called upon to do so. I now 
leave this mystery to be explained either by Von Ewald or Mr. 
Nicholson, and will venture to affirm, that until this be satisfactorily 
done, considerable doubt may be entertained whether he really is the 
honourable man Mr. Nicholson takes him to be—that he is not the 
learned man, I have given proof sufficient. 

I must add, I supposed in my Tract that certain contents of my 
Grammar had found their way into Dr. Ewald’s Edition of 1828; but 
as I had not seen a copy of it, I could not positively say so. The 
gentleman alluded to above has favoured me with the loan of his copy 
of that Edition, and which I find tobe nothing more than an abridg- 
ment of Ewald’s Grammar of 1827. I acquit Dr. Ewald therefore on 
this count. Onall the rest I am prepared to maintain that he is an un- 
principled plagiary, and that it is his inability to purge himself from 
this charge, and nothing else, that has now induced him to take refuge 
in a tissue of unmeasured abuse. 

I join most cordially with Mr. Nicholson in wishing that the cause 
of Biblical literature may benefit by this controversy ; and I do think 
that in skilful hands this nfay be brought about. I am too not 
without hopes that your publication may be the means of effecting 


this. SAMUEL LEE. 


The Rectory, Barley, Herts, 30th April, 1849. 





Bisiicau 
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BIBLICAL ERRORS IN JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY. 
By Dr. Beniscu. 


Srr,—Allow me to call the attention of the lexicographers of the 
English language to two mistakes in Johnson’s Dictionary referring to 
Scripture. 

The Doetor explains ‘ pygarg’ as ‘a bird.’ I am not willing to 
dispute the correctness of this explanation as far as it goes; I am also 
aware that the Greek etymology admits of such a rendering, and, more- 
over, that Pliny (x. 3), enumerating the eagles, says, ‘ secundi generis 
pygargus in oppidis mansitat et in eampis albicante cauda.’ But if 
the English pygarg means a certain species of bird, excluding all 
kinds of quadrupeds, how are we to understand the rendering of the 
Anglican version in Deut. xiv. 5, where among the beasts allowed 
to be eaten by the Jews, is also mentioned the }, translated 
‘pygarg.’ The tenor of the text not only excludes the possibility 
of |" meaning any species of bird whatever, but evidently points 
to some species of antelope. And, indeed, as such is the pygarg de- 
scribed by Aristotle ‘Hist. Animal.,’ 9-32, and by Pliny (x. 3). 
This was also no doubt the meaning attached to it by the Sep- 
tuagint, which the Anglican version in this instance follows, I think 
therefore that the future editors of Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary, in order 
to avoid confusion, should explain ‘ pygarg’ as a species of eagle, and 
also a kind of antelope. 

The same author under the head ‘to sit,’ assigns to this term as its 
13th meaning, ‘ to exercise authority,’ and quotes from Judges: ‘ Asses 
are ye that sit in judgment.’ Now, to the best of my knowledge, there 
is no such passage in Scripture. That in Judges referred to, runs 
thus: ‘Speak, ye that ride on white asses, ye that sit in judgment and 
walk by the way.’ It is easy to perceive how the ludicrous mistake arose, 
and is even pardonable in the hurry of copying authorities ; but having 
been pointed out, the mistake ought to be corrected in future editions 
of the work.* 





Tue Serruacint TRANSLATION OF ‘ JEHOVAH. —The Rev. W. 
Niblock, of Donegal, writes to us in correction of the assertion of 
Gesenius, that the sacred name 7M! is uniformly rendered by 6 xipiog, 
in which observation his translation seems to concur, and others have 
probably made the same statement on the high authority of the great 
Hebrew lexicographer. But on comparing the Greek translation with 
the Hebrew original some few years ago, Mr. Niblock ascertained that 
the Seventy were by no means so uniform in their rendering of 7}7' as 
Gesenius affirms. The extent of their departure from such uniformity 
may be easily ascertained by every scholar; but, as an instance, the 
word is in one chapter three times rendered by é Orde, Prov. iii. 5, 7, 19. 





* To this misquotation my attention was called by my friend the late Michael 
Josephs, one of the most eminent Hebrew scholars that this country o 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


——— 


The Pictorial Bible; being the Old and New Testaments according 
to the Authorized Version: illustrated with Steel Engravings after 
celebrated Pictures, and many hundred Wood-cuts, representing the 
Landscape Scenes, from original drawings, or authentic engra- 
vings ; and the subjects of Natural History, Costume, and Anti- 
quities from the best sources. To which are added, Original Notes, 
chiefly explanatory in connection with the Engravings, or of such 
passages connected with the History, Geography, Natural History, 
Literature, and Antiquities of the Sacred Scriptures, as require 
observation. By Joun Kitro, D.D., F.S.A. A new Edition, of 
which the Notes are much augmented and completely revised, 
London: Charles Knight. 1848. 4 vols. 8vo. 


WE have copied this long title in full, as it is in some respects a suffi- 
cient answer to the inquiries made of us respecting this new edition of 
the Pictorial Bible. It is in further answer to such inquiries that the 
present notice of the work is given, notwithstanding the obvious diffi- 
culty which arises from the relation in which the Editor of the Journal 
of Sacred Literature stands to that work. That relation precludes us 
from offering any opinion of the claims and merits of the Pictorial Bible ; 
but does not forbid us from stating the views under which the new edition 
has been produced, or from pointing out the features which distinguish 
this edition from the original work. 

A new edition of a large work stereotyped in the first instance, and 
of which therefore any number might be struck off to meet the current 
demand, would not have been prudent or justifiable, on account of the 
great expense, had not some marked improvements been contemplated. 

During the years which have passed since the Pictorial Bible first ap- 
peared, an unexampled degree of activity has been manifested both in 
this country and abroad, in exploring all the sources of knowledge 
contributory to the illustration of the geography, history, zoology, 
botany, ethnography, antiquities, and criticism of the sacred volume ; 
and in the development and elucidation of the customs and manners, 
and the public and social institutions, of the Hebrew people and of 
the other nations whom its inspired pages bring before us. All this 
had been watched most observantly by the editor, who had constantly, 
in the course of the intervening years, noted down whatever had fallen 
under his eye, or had been suggested by his own reflections, as tending 
in any degree, by the correction of his former views, or, by the addition 
of new and interesting matter,—to keep the work up to the require- 
ments of the present time, and to bring it, as nearly as the constant 
progression of our knowledge allows, into that condition which might 
be held to establish its permanent character and value. 

Although 
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Although a work of this kind deals chiefly with what the Germans 
would call Thing-Knowledge, rather than with what they distinguish 
as Word-Knowledge—it is but right to state that the Pictorial Bible 
is not wanting in such critical remarks as may tend to develop the 
meaning of the sacred writers, or to elucidate what are usually regarded 
as ‘ the hard texts of Scripture.’ It is also often found necessary to 
examine the words of the original texts at the outset of many of the 
notes, as the groundwork of the conclusions on material subjects which 
these notes embody. In both these particulars increased attention has 
been given in the new edition ; and, taken altogether, a large budy of 
criticism and exegesis has thus been almost insensibly formed, which 
would, it was hoped, render the work an acceptable help to students 
and ministers, without in any degree comprising those more popular 
elements which have secured for the Pictorial Bible a large measure of 
the public favour. 

There is no department of Biblical literature in which more advance 
has of late years been made, or on which more publications have ap- 
peared, than in that most interesting one devoted to the examination 
of the literary history and distinguishing circumstances of the several 
books which compose the sacred volume. In the present edition of 
the Pictorial Bible increased attention has been therefore given to this 
department, and every book has been furnished with a new and more 
copious introduction, affording, so far as the plan of the work allows, 
the results of the best information with reference to it, which the most 
careful research has been able to supply. 

The close of each of these Introductions exhibits the new feature, 
the importance of which will be differently estimated by different per- 
sons, of an ample list—a complete list is perhaps scarcely possible—of 
the separate Commentaries which have been published in that Book of 
Scripture in this country and abroad. They are given in chronological 
order, and have been prepared with much care and labour. We are 
not aware of any lists like these. Winer’s and others, published on 
the Continent, take but little notice of works published out of Ger- 
many; and those set forth in this country take but little heed of 
those issued on the Continent; but in these lists equal attention 
has been given to both; and although it is admitted that they 
may not be of material service to the general reader, even he 
may allow them the small space they occupy, in consideration of the 
service they cannot fail to render to students and ministers. Even 
the thoughtful general reader may find some matter for suggestive 
meditation in these lists. They will enable him to see what are the 
books which have been chiefly attractive for separate exposition ; he 
will perceive how much more attention has, until of late years, been 
given to the separate consideration of particular sacred books, abroad 
than in this country ; and he may trace the periods in which this de- 
partment of Biblical literature was most cultivated. 

In the years which elapsed between the completion of the original 
work and the commencement of the new edition, the time and atten- 
tion of the Editor had been almost entirely occupied in labours con- 
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nected with Biblical literature. He had thus been most advan- 
tageously posted for the accumulation of materials for this new 
edition ; while his enlarged acquaintance with the labours and re- 
searches by which foreign scholars have of late years enriched the 
branches of theological knowledge embraced within the plan of this 
work, will probably be found to have materially contributed to its im- 
provement. 

The final results appear in a considerable body of fresh matter, 
exhibited in some thousands of new notes, and in additions to, and 
improvements of, a large number of the notes contained in the original 
work. Space for this has been provided, by an actual increase of the 
letter-press ; by the omission of one class of wood-cuts ; by the careful 
excision from the original work of such matters as might, it was judged, 
be spared not only without loss, but with advantage; and by the pru- 
ning and condensation of many notes which remain without essential 
alteration. The effect of all this may be seen in the fact that in the 
Pentateuch alone, besides introductions occupying several pages, be- 
tween four and five hundred new notes have been introduced, without 
the sacrifice of any valuable matter contained in the original work, and 
with the addition of a large number of really illustrative engravings, 
which did not appear in that publication. 

The general result may thus be stated:—That the matter of the 
original work has undergone a most careful and elaborate revision : 
that nothing of interest or value in the original work is wanting in the 
new edition: and that large additions have been made, equal altoge- 
‘ther, probably, to above one-third of the whole work, of the same 
kinds of useful information which have secured for the Pictorial Bible 
the high consideration with which it has been favoured. 

The general aspect of the work is considerably different from that 
of the old edition—the page is larger, the paper better, and the notes 
are printed not across the page, but in double columns. But the 
greatest visible difference is in the engravings. In the original work 
there were large wood-cut engravings, after historical pictures, printed 
on the same page with the text. Many of these were admirable as 
works of art; but being often inaccurate as exponents of history, and 
imperfect in representations of manners and costume, they appeared 
objectionable in an edition of the Bible which aimed at the accurate 
illustration of such particulars. They have therefore been altogether 
omitted, and their place has been supplied in part by a few excellent 
maps, and by some engravings on steel from modern paintings to which 
the same objections were not applicable. But chiefly has advantage 
been taken of this omission to introduce a vastly increased number of 
really illustrative wood-cuts, whereby the value and extent of that 
portion of its information which is better conveyed by pictures than by 
written language, is most materially enhanced, and this portion of the 
work must be regarded as having been improved in full proportion with 
the written notes. It may be added that as the wood engravings have 
been throughout selected by the Editor and prepared under his direc- 
tion, there prevails through this work a harmony between the letter- 
press 
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press and the engravings which is not always found in works pictorially 
illustrated. 

There appears to be a more frequent reference to authorities in 
this than in an original edition. Some discretion was needful here, as 
the minuteness of reference necessary in works designed for scholars, 
must have been out of place in a book intended for general use, and 
few of the possessors of which would be willing or able to follow the 
references. Under these circumstances the course has been chosen of 
mainly confining the references to the works in which those desirous of 
pursuing the inquiries might find further information, and of stating 
the sources from which direct quotationsare derived. It must be con- 
fessed that experience may have suggested some reserve in respect of 
quotations. It could not escape the notice of the editor that many 
books had been composed mainly out of his materials, without any 
acknowledgment of the source from which they were derived ; although 
where he gave authorities the writers re-produced them without any 
reference to the intermediate work in which they were first exhibited, 
as digested and applied to the purposes of Biblical illustration. The 
only way to baffle this unfairness, would be by greater chariness of 
reference; and it must therefore have been through some effort of self- 
denial, out of regard to the interest of his readers, that in the present 
edition the references have been materially extended rather than dimi- 
nished. It may be that, without being insensible to the unfairness with 
which his labours have been thus appropriated in every possible form by 
every class of compilers, the Editor has not been unmindful that, in the 
midst of all, the great object of his life and labours, usEFULNEss, has 
been attained even by the way in which his humble exertions in pro- 
moting the knowledge of God’s word have, by their dispersion through 
a thousand channels, become part of the common knowledge and edu- 
cation of the time. 


Loyola; and Jesuitism in its Rudiments. By Isaac Taylor. Lon- 
don: Longmans. 8vo. pp. 382. 


Here at last we have an answer to questions which have often been 
put to us by Correspondents—‘ What is Isaac Taylor about? What 
prevents him from going on with the translation of Josephus, on which 
we have already spent a pound, and the completion of which has been 
so long since and so often promised?’ Lo, here is the answer. Mr. 
Taylor has been busy with Loyola and the Jesuits; and as this is 
designed to be but the first of a series of works on cognate subjects, we 
apprehend that those who are waiting for Josephus must make up their 
minds still to wait. We must confess that we are not disappointed. 
Much as we value those qualities as a translator which Mr. Taylor 
evinced in his translation of Herodotus, we much prefer to see him 
engaged on original productions. Considering how short the term of 
literary life to any one man is, it angers us that an able writer should, 
from constraint or perverted choice, waste his precious time and 
resources upon any other kind of work than that which he can do ~ 
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of all. Many besides Mr. Taylor are fully qualified to translate 
Josephus ; but very few are able to set forth, or to set forth so well, 
that kind of original work which flows with such forceful grace from 
his pen. May he, therefore, say we, let Josephus alone, and proceed 
with his present undertaking. Still the completion of Josephus is 
needed—and is due to those who have laid out their money upon the 
early parts, which remain all but useless to them till the translation is 
finished. ‘The remedy is obvious. Let Mr. Taylor free himself from 
this anxiety and labour, by transferring it to the hands of some one 
who has more leisure and appetite for the task, and devote himself to 
the production of those fine books—so full of thought, of feeling, yet 
of research, enshrined in clear and beautiful writing—on which his 
usefulness in this ageand his reputation in the ages to come will mainly 
rest. We are quite sure that every one of our readers will agree in 
this wish when he hears what the design the author contemplates 
really is. It is thus expressed in the closing paragraph of the 
Preface :— 

‘ The present religious existence of the European commonwealth—if indeed the 
continental nations can be said to retain any of the elements of a religious existence 
—various as it is im its features, might be described under the names of some twelve 
or twenty illustrious leaders of past times. Nothing on any side exists which may 
not be fairly brought under review in connection with a name, or which would not 
involuntarily suggest itself to every well-informed mind on the mere: mention of 
such a name. 

‘I will confess to have entertained the idea of bringing the several existing 
religious systems under separate review—each considered as the product of the 
mind which principally gave it its form and character. The execution of a task 
such as this in a manner fully parece to its magnitude and importance, would 
demand qualifications to which I make no pretension. The qualification which I 
do profess, and apart from which such a task assuredly should not be attempted, is 
—on the one hand, a b eagng belief of the truth of that Gospel which “ is not of 
man,”—and on the other, a thorough freedom of mind in relation to all those forms 
of Christianity which bespeak a lower origin.’ 


But why commence such a series with Loyola and Jesuitism? Not 
certainly, Mr. Taylor states, from any desire to step forward and sig- 
nalize his Protestant zeal, at a time of political and ecclesiastical com- 
motion, by an attack upon the ever-to-be-dreaded ‘ Society of Jesus;’ 
er because he regards that Society as now especially formidable : 

‘On the contrary, it is because Jesuitism is now, as I think, falling into its place 
among sehemes that may be analysed without alarm, and that may be treated in all 
calmness, according to its merits, that I have selected it from among those insti- 
tutes which are still extant, and likely to subsist a while, and to exert some dying 
influence, cep they be hastening to their end. The same may be said of al 
these products of the middle ages, or of the season of convulsion which brought 
the medieval era to a close—namely, that as things about to “‘ vanish away,” they 
offer themselves as fit subjects of tranquil and instructive contemplation.’ 


The work is divided into two equal parts, the first being devoted to 
the personal history of Loyola; and the second to ‘ Jesuitism in its 
Rudiments,’ that is, as set forth in what may be regarded as the canon- 
ical writings of Jesuitism. 

The first portion is an admirable dissertation on the career of a most 
remarkable man. The history of Loyola is here related with much 
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animation and strength of style ; his character is delineated with mas- 
terly discrimination ; and the principles developed in his career are 
indicated with marvellous distinctness. In every page we trace the 
mind of one who is gifted with a rare tact for the discovery of the 
beautiful and the true, wherever it may be found ; and for detecting 
the foul and the false, in whatever dark corners it may be hidden. 
Loyola has never till now had a biographer so willing and so able to 
do full justice to all the good in his character and principles, and so 
resolute and keen in laying bare all the evil in both. Many will think 
the picture too favourable, and some may deem it the reverse. But 
upon the whole it seems to us in all essential points a perfectly truthful 
delineation, from which the reader may rise with the conviction that 
he has obtained a more clear and correct impression of the great 
founder of Jesuitism than any other work in our own or in any other 
language will enable him to realize. Weshould like to give the reader 
some larger specimens of the quality of this part of the work than our 
space allows, but for one or two morsels we must find room. The 
first is one of many examples in recent literature of the tendency to 
seek for indications of character in the personal appearance of the hero. 
This used to be thought a poor test ; but the writings and lectures of 
the phrenologists have in the course of years had more effect than we 
may be willing to acknowledge :— 


‘ Iiligo, high-born, slenderly educated, or, as it seems, wholly untaught in let- 
ters, yet accomplished in all graceful and chivalrous art, wanted no advantage that 
might secure to him in ample measure the smiles and favours which are to be won 
in courts, palaces, pavilions, and camps. He is described by contemporaries as of 
middle stature, with an aspect full of grace and dignity ; a complexion between the 
fair and swarthy ; an ample and prominent forehead ; an eye sparkling, and full of 
life; the nose somewhat long and curved. He limped slightly, but not awkwardly, 
in consequence of the injury his leg had sustained in the hands of the surgeons. it 
is affirmed that he would never grant permission to painters or sculptors to exercise 
their art upon him, and that the extant portraits and medallions were all derived 
from a cast taken after death. Ifauthenticity could be attributed to a medallion, the 
execution of which might seem to vouch for its genuineness, and which accords well 
with the description given of their friend and master by his followers, we may 
assume him to have been handsome, after the Spanish type, and decisively of 
military mould and aspect. The air is that of the ecclesiastic, induced upon a form 
and temperament which was thoroughly that of the soldier. The contour, symme- 
trical and rotund, is expressive of a hopeful, enterprising. and chivalrous, rather 
than of areflective turn. One would say that the outward life was more to this man 
than the inward life. The intense attitude is that of one whose own emotions and 
impressions rule his animal system, leaving him little under the control of persons 
and things around him. He is self-prompted, self-possessed, sure, determined, un- 
hesitating, firm ; but not remorseless or inexorable. He is fertile in resources ; nor 
ever desponds because he has no means of help lefthim. He is niee in his percep- 
tions ; has a keen relish of enjoyment. and—must it not be said? is of a pleasure- 
loving constitution. One would not think him the ascetic, or the self-tormentor. 
He is well-fleshed and sanguineous,* and is accustomed—so one might surmise—to 
adjust all differences between flesh and spirit in a reasonable manner. If imagin- 
ative, it is only within the narrowest limits: his imagination lights up at a spark, 
but as it has little oil of its own, it does not burn with any rich, copious, or continu- 
ous splendour. Yet assuredly there is nothing malignant in this physiognomy ; it 





* This we do not see in the medallion, a copy of which is prefixed to the 
volume. 
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indicates no acerbity, no sullen pride, no retention of anger. This man is too 
happy in himself to harbour a resentment. 

s hus far, then, the medallion consists with the history of ‘“ Saint Ignatius ;” 
but it must be confessed that if any score of portraits, unnamed, were placed on the 
table, and it were demanded that the founder of the order of the Jesuits should be 
singled out from among them, several probably of that number would be selected 
sooner than this. If indeed this be the image of the author of that Institute, how 
shrouded was that intelligence ;—how many fathoms deep was that mind seated, 
which conceived a scheme for ruling the world, and which went far toward actually 
ruling it !’—(p. 20.) 

The following is a curious trait of the force of that will which is con- 
stantly indicated in the career of Ignatius—and which indeed appears 
to be the source of all real distinction for good or for evil. Loyola 
has his leg fractured by a ball at the siege of Pampeluna. The bone 
is badly set, and his life is in great danger ; but things turn out favour- 
ably, and he rallies :— 


‘ A fresh illustration, however, was yet to be afforded of Loyola’s energy of will, 
for as his recovery advanced it was found that the fractured—the re-fractured bone, 
had so united as to present an unsightly protrusion, just where the well-turned limb 
should show a graceful outline. is deformity was in his esteem an intolerable 
ill; for what is life with all its splendours to one whose stocking could never be 
made to fit without a rumple? Although forewarned that the removal of this 
bony excrescence could not be effected without inflicting the most exquisite an- 
guish, Loyola yielded himself once again to the martyrdom of a terrible operation. 
While his attendants fainted in witnessing the horrors of it, he, unbound and with- 
out a groan, endured the surgeon’s tools, indicating his anguish only by the tight 
clench of his hands. That the motive for undergoing this anguish was such as is 
alleged, his biographer asserts—et quod me audiente narravit—ut habiles atque 
elegantes urbanus ocreas gestare posset, secare os jussit.’—(pp. 25, 26). 


This same strength of will is still more strikingly indicated when, with 
the view to future usefulness and to the necessary qualifications for his 


new vocation, Loyola resolved to repair the defects of his early edu- 
eation :— 


¢ At Barcelona and during his former sojourn there, Loyola had gained the good- 
will of a devout lady, named Isabella Rosella, to whom now, on his return, he 
eommunicated his design of going through a course of elementary instruction, the 
better to fit him for the work to which he wished to devote himself, namely, the 
care of souls. ‘This lady and patron, along with a schoolmaster of the city’named 
Ardebal, highly approved his plan ; and the latter benevolently undertook to direct 
his studies without fee; while the former pledged herself to supply the means of 
his support. Thus confirmed in his purpose, and thus assisted, he took his Latin 
grammar in hand. Resolutely, therefore, he now addressed himself to his task ; 
and how arduous and how repulsive must have been the daily effort of acquiring 
the very rudiments of learning to a man trained as he had been, and now past his 
thirtieth year! And yet this mere difficulty of learning was not the only trial of 
constancy which he had to encounter, for so fixed had the devotional habits of his 
mind now become, and with such impetus and velocity did his thoughts rush for- 
ward in the channel of the pious affections, that as often as, in the deelension or the 
conjugation of verbs, the words were such as to suggest ideas of religion, his whole 
soul was on the wing; grammar—teacher, all was forgotten, and whatever he 
might already have learned was clean erased from his memory ; everything was to 
be commenced afresh! Of this new perplexity the tempter took advantage, using 
the lure of things sacred for the purpose of diverting Ignatius from his studies, 
and sometimes even giving him sudden insights into the mysteries of faith! He 
however discerned this artifice, learned how to baffle his adversary on his own 
ground, and thus acquired a species of skill of which he afterwards often availed 
himself, to the great benefit of the many souls that came under his care. 
* Near 
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‘ Near to the school he attended there was a church dedicated to the Blessed 
Virgin, where, after having duly poured forth his petitions to God and the Virgin, 
he opened all his mind to his friend and master Ardebal; he professed anew and 
more explicitly his determination to persist in his studies two years longer, or 
longer if needful, and to yield himself without distinction to eyery task, and 
submit to every chastisement, which, according to the usage of the school, would 
be inflicted upon boys not making more pro than himself. This profession, 
made in all sincerity by Loyola, was accepted, and, it is affirmed, was acted upon 
by his master ; and it has been thought an edifying device to place before the world 
some touching representations of the scene when the great founder submissively 
and with tears was yielding his adult person to a smart infliction, administered by 
his _— wrathful pedagogue! “ Saint Ignatius whipped at school!” ’—(pp. 
66—68. 
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The idea which Mr. Taylor entertains of Ignatius is ably and finely 
wrought out in the chapter devoted to his ‘ Character,’ and from this 
our readers may claim a few paragraphs :— 


‘ Loyola, we must remember, had reached adult years at the time of his con- 
version ; and his mind at that period was a waste: the reasoning power had not 
been trained, scarcely at all had it been quickened. ——— with him the purely 
intellectual faculties were of extraordinary grasp, they had slumbered through what 
might be called a babyhood of thirty years ; and when at length they were awakened, 
the moral emotions and the religious impulses had already taken a form with 
which reason never afterwards interfered. Loyola’s reason mastered every impulse, 
even the strongest, which his religious convictions disallowed ; but it never ventured 
to bring those convictions to its tribunal. It is thus that he stands before us at 
once the boldest of all innovators, and as the most unquestioning and submissive 
of the Church’s dutiful sons. His intellect was of giant strength; but a silken 
thread was always enough to bind it in allegiance to the usages aud faith of the 
Church. No spirit more daring than his, or more purely original and self-informed, 
in relation to whatever he held to be free to him, or to be at his full dis ; none 
more abject in relation to what from his cradle he had regarded as sacred. Loyola 
could never have been the reformer of established systems: for he worshipped 
every shred of the ecclesiastical tatters of past ages. But he was the inventor of a 
scheme essentially his own, and with marvellous sagacity, and a tact fertile in 
resources, he contrived to lodge the prodigious novelty—the Soeiety of Jesus— 
within the very adytum of the old system, and to do so without noise, without 
any displacement of parts or the breaking off even of a moulding! By his hands 
a house was built within a house; yet none had heard the din of the builder's tools 
while it was yet in progress. .... ° 

‘ Loyola understood, too, the respective offices of faith, or religious motive, and of 
reason. He was wary of emotion when it might influence those determinations over 
which it was the province of reason to preside. It was his professed practice, on all 
occasions of moment, to implore the Divine guidance, with a wey ae oe fervour, 
as if Heaven was to do it all: and having done this, then apply himself with all his 
might to every natural means of success, by aid of energy, sagacity, and the calcu- 
lation of causes, as if the event were wholly dependent upon human forethought 
and assiduity—* Let us pray as if we had no help in ourselves; let us labour as if 
there were no help for us in heaven.” 

* What is said of him by all his biographers as to that impassioned style of his 
devotions, and as to the copiousness of that torrent of tears which seemed, at length, 
to have quite exhausted his natural moisture and to have brought him almost to the 
physical condition of a mummy, must be admitted as authentic in the main, and 
therefore as proving that his temperament was far from cold or purely intellectual. 
But he had learned a secret which perhaps very few passionate spirits ever learn 
or ever attempt to put in practice, namely, during the paroxysms of emotion to un- 
harness Reason and to let her stand by in her place. Loyola's emotions, how 4 
tuous soever they might be, never ran away with his mind, At whatever time his 
bark was driven before the hurricane of religious fervour, Reason was found to - 
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safe on shore, and ready to resume her place at the helm when the winds were 
hushed. He did nothing without emotion, but he did nothing at its bidding. “ Im- 
pulse and feeling,” he would say, “ man shares with the inferior orders around him ; 
but reason is his distinction, and with him therefore it should be supreme.” 

* A less pure~reason than Loyola’s could never have conceived the idea of the 
Society ; nor could an inferior sagacity have governed it. Yeta spirit less pro- 
foundly impassioned than his must have failed to breathe it into the soul and vital 
force which have carried it over the world and given it perpetuity.’—(pp. 173— 
180.) 


The second portion of this work is devoted to the examination of the 
Spiritual Exercises of Ignatius, his Letters on Obedience, the Consti- 
tution, and the Directorium. The writer witnesses this phenomenon— 
that the Society speedily became the object of the darkest suspicions and 
the most vehement hatred, not only to Protestant but to Catholic states 
and people—and the question arises whether these suspicions and this 
odium were altogether unwarrantable and groundless ; or, being in the 
main well founded, whether the Society had in the brief period of a few 
years lost the spirit and forgotten the intentions of its founder, or had 
merely developed the principles of its constitution, and given effect to 
the spirit and letter of its code. ‘The analysis of that code, as exhibited 
in the just named documents, is held by Mr. Taylor to establish the 
latter of these suppositions, by exhibiting ‘the germs of those evils 
which have rendered, and which must ever render Jesuitism a vicious 
institution, and must make it a source of mischief moral and political 
in the bosom of nations ;’ it is also the only supposition that can be 
adhered to consistently with the facts of the case. 

The chapter, near the close, on the purport of Jesuitism, contains 
many sagacious and profound observations which will be read by many 
with great interest. It might have appeared from the commencement 
that Mr. Taylor regarded Jesuitism as rapidly approaching its extine- 
tion: but it here appears that he regards it as likely merely to close 
one mode of operation to open another suited to the altered condition 
of the world. Dynasties have disappeared, strong thrones have heen 
shaken, state-craft has passed away and lost its old advantages. Those 
movements which affect the welfare of nations spring less and less from 
the individual will—from the mind and purpose of the governing few, 
and are more and more dependent—not so much upon the articulate 
voice of the people—as upon abstruse and uncontrollable. influences— 
moral, physical, commercial, and social. 


* It is bye ean therefore,’ our author thinks, ‘ that the Jesuit Society, not slow 
to read the lesson which events are placing in its view, will abandon what it may 
deem a desperate endeavour to rule the world as from the depths of closets and 
cabinets, and may at once address itself to a task which, if it be more arduous and 
more perilous, is more stimulating—that of ruling it by placing itself in immediate 
communication with the masses of the people, and by offering itself to ride fore- 
most upon the surges of popular agitation. 

‘ Henceforward, as we may surmise, it will not be in the way of intrigue that the 
Society will make itself felt—for intrigue is not an engine that can be brought to 
bear on millions of men, but as the promulgators of a political and social creed 
acceptable to these masses in a sense of which it may seem to be susceptible when 
expounded to rude ears; but which in its inner and true meaning carries entire 
the principles of an absolute despotism. In times gone by, Jesuitism sought to 
rule 
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rule the world by pushing itself near and nearer still to the throne; or by actually 
edging itself on to seats of power. But in times te come, as we may imagine, it 
will seek to compass the same design by shouldering the mob forward in 
popular assault upon thrones. So long as monarchies rested solidly in their places 
upon the field of Europe, the Jesuit Society wished to stand upon the same terra 
p am but now that this ground trembles beneath the foot, it will commend itself 
upon its own raft to the mighty deep—the many, the “ many waters’’—the 
people ! ’—(p. 322.) 


Harmony of History with Prophecy ; an Exposition of the Apocalypse. 
By Jostan Conver. London: Shaw. 12mo. pp. 544. 


This very valuable book abundantly fulfils the expectations which the 
announcement of it awakened in the minds of those who were ac- 
quainted with the very peculiar qualifications of the writer for the 
work he had undertaken, It is always refreshing to take up a book 
by an author whose previous labours have created a strong confidence 
in his clear-mindedness and good sense ; and this is felt as a peculiar 
recommendation where the subject of the work is one upon which has 
been founded so much of vague and wild speculation as on the Apo- 
ealypse. With this confidence we open Mr. Conder’s work, and 
rejoice to find it a really good book: clear, sagacious, able, tem- 
perate, full of knowledge, and admirably calculated to become a text- 
book in the future study of the Apocalypse. As such we earnestly 
recommend it, without thereby pledging our assent to every one of 
the conclusions which the author has reached. Indeed, we have not 
known of any book on the Revelation which in every point com- 
manded the assent of any one mind but that which produced it. This 
is not surprising. ‘The marvel is that any book should be so written 
on this subject, as that the great body of its interpretations should 
appear to be unquestionable. This is the case here ; and is in part due 
to the highly judicious plan which Mr. Conder has followed. Of this 
the author himself says :— 


* Numerous as are the works which treat of the Scripture Prophecies, there are 
few complete Expositions of the Apocalypse in the English language ; and before 
the appearance of the Rev. Mr. Elliot’s “ Critical and Historical Commentary,” 
there had been no recent publication of any great value to the Biblical student, or 
sufficiently attractive to redeem the subject from the neglect and distaste with 
which it had come to be very generally regarded. Since then the Commentary of 
the Rev. Moses Stuart has appeared, having for its object to set aside altogether the 
historical interpretation of the Apocalypse, in favour of the absurd reveries of the 
German neologists, yet supplying, by its textual criticism and by the preliminary 
disquisitions, an apparatus of considerable value, Neither of these publications, 
however, can be thought to render superfluous a work which aims to exhibit 
in a compendious om popular form, “ the harmony of history and prophecy,” 
as illustrated by the interpretation of those predictions which have been fulfilled 
up to the present remarkable era—the era, as the writer believes, of the Seventh 
Vial. 

‘ While history is the decipherer of prophecy, prophecy is the expositor of his- 
tory. It has accordingly been the writér’s aim to furnish not only an interpreta- 
tion of the visions of this wonderful book, but, at the same time, a rapid retro- 
spect of those great revolutions and leading events which stand out in the annals of 
the past, and which unexplained wear so mysterious an aspect. Hitherto, the his- 
tory of Christianity has been “ the mystery of God ;” a mystery which was not - 
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be completely unravelled till it should be consummated by the events prefigured. 
That consummation is fast approaching, and we may therefore expect that a clearer 
light will be thrown upon the page of prophecy, and upon the true philosophy of 
history as the record of the Divine dispensations. 

‘ In the present volume, the reader will observe, that the historical counte 
to the predictions is given in the form of citations from Gibbon, Robertson, Hal- 
lam, Sismondi, and other popular writers, in whose language there will frequently 
be found a precise adaptation of the Apocalyptic emblems which is more striking 
from being undesigned. There can be no pretext, therefore, of having unfairly 
accommodated the narrative to the prediction. Of the forcible evidence supplied 
by the independent witness of the historian the reader will judge for himself. It 
is assuredly a most remarkable circumstance that, so far as his narrative extends, 
the pages of Gibbon supply the best commentary upon the Revelation, to the autho- 
rity and inspiration of which he would have been the last to bear an intentional 
testimony.’—(pp. iii—v.) 

In the exposition of the seven seals, the trumpets, the witnesses, and 
the vials, ‘ the views of this writer coincide generally with those set 
forth by Mr. Elliot in the ‘ Hore Apocalyptice ;’ but he adheres to 
that view of the ten-horned beast, which has obtained the concurrence 
of all the more modern expositors. He also supplies the customary but 
singular hiatus of two centuries and a half, occasioned by the passing 
over the whole interval between the Reformation of the sixteenth 
century and the European revolution in the eighteenth, by endeavour- 
ing to show that the vision of the harvest and the vintage applies with 
chronological exactness to the tragical sequel of the Reformation in 
the ‘ religious wars’ of a hundred years. Mr. Conder has also felt 
compelled to reject, ‘as unauthorized by any sound principle of inter- 
pretation, that exposition of the vision contained in the 19th chapter, 
which has been made the basis of the theory of a personal advent of 
our Lord previously to the Millennium, as well as the literal interpre- 
tation of the first resurrection.’ Both these opinions appear to be 
gaining ground in this country, and much interest is certainly felt in 
them. Many readers will therefore turn to this portion of the work with 
eagerness. ‘They will find the subject more briefly handled than they 
may have expected, and they will have to recollect that the province of 
the work is not unfulfilled but fulfilled prophecy. After examining 
other interpretations, Mr. Conder considers that the conclusion we 
seem to be shut up in, is, ‘That the language of this vision must be 
taken in an allegorical sense: and that the first resurrection, is 
a glorious revival of the life of the Church and a development of the 
kingdom of Christ upon earth, worthy of being regarded as a pre- 
figuration of the final resurrection. ‘The full import of the prediction 
time will discover.’ The duration of this happy period seems to him 
doubtful. It probably denotes a long indefinite period; for had a 
literal millennium been introduced, the time would probably have been 
stated as a thousand days: agreeably to the mystical import of a day 
in the previous visions. But our author shuns unfulfilled prophecy, 
on the views disclosed in his preface :— 

_ ‘ From any attempt to lift the veil which conceals the future, by conjectural an- 
ticipations, the writer has conscientiously refrained ; the Revelation was, he appre- 
hends, intended to be a guide to the general expectations of the Church in all 
ages, aud more especially to sustain the faith and patience of the persecuted and 
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oppressed servants of Christ under the protracted conflict first between Paganism 
and Christianity, and, subsequently, between the despotic powers of apostate 
Christendom and the adherents to the primitive faith. For this purpose, how- 
ever, it was not necessary that the interpretation should anticipate, but merely that 
it should keep pace with the events. Such has been most remarkably the case. 
The earlier portions of the Apocalypse were correctly interpreted by writers who 
lived at the time of the events prefigured, but who in attempting to carry further 
their exposition of its mystic symbols, became lost, and only exposed their igno- 
rance. The visions which prefigured the wonderful burst of light and develop- 
ment of intellectual and religious life at the era of the Reformation were not less 
correctly interpreted by the Saxon, Helvetic, and English Reformers; but they, 
too, cease to be either authorities or guides, when they attempt to spell out the un- 
developed sequel. The remark will equally apply to the learned expositors of the 
seventeenth century, who often discover great sagacity in their deductions as to 
the signs of the times, but who failed altogether in attempting to expound the 
Vision of the Seven Vials, to which they were inclined to give more or less a re- 
trospective application. When the first French Revolution burst like a thunder- 
clap upon the startled world, its manifest correspondence to the sounding of the 
Seventh Trumpet was first recognized by Mr. Bicheno, in his “ Signs of the Times,” 
and subsequent writers, differing widely in their political views and anticipations, 
(among others Faber, Galloway, and Cuningham,) concurred in this correct inter- 
pretation, which Mr. Elliot may be considered as having, by his masterly illustra- 
tion of historical evidence, completely established. Among all thoughtful and 
devout observers there has for some years past prevailed a conviction that the ex- 
hausted state of the Turkish empire corresponded to the judgment of the Sixth 
Vial, and that the Apocalyptic scheme had advanced to this point in its historical 
development. And now, the startling and portentous character of the events which 
have convulsed all Europe, has produced a very general impression that we are 
witnessing the predicted effects of the last mystical vial poured out upon the poli- 
tical atmosphere. While entertaining a strong assurance that this is a correct view 
of the signs of the times, the writer has nevertheless not presumed to speculate 
upon even the proximate issue. God has not designed that we should anticipate 
even by the aid of His own word the revelations of His providence. The t 
outlines of the future are indeed discernible in the prophetic page, but the filling 
up cannot be ee by mortal intellect. ‘ It is not for us to know the times 
and the seasons which the Father hath put in his own power.” ’—(pp. vi.—ix.) 


The time seems to have passed, or to be rapidly passing, in which 
the study of the Apocalypse was regarded as a special and exceptional 
pursuit, not necessary even to the theologian, and not always regarded 
with favour. ‘The common and vague objections to the study of unful- 
filled prophecy have been supposed to bear with peculiar force on the 
Revelation. But it is not so; seeing that it has been beyond all ques- 
tion demonstrated, that but a small part of the events and conflicts 
which that great book adumbrates remains to be accomplished. The 
rest, the great bulk of the book, is history xow ; and it is such history 
as becomes indispensable to theological education. The book is, there- 
fore, now studied largely, and must be studied more and more; and 
this study can have no other result than to strengthen faith and to en- 
courage hope. In this conviction it is that we regard with signal 
satisfaction a work which is so well calculated as the present to form 
an introduction to this study ; and while we have certainly not met 
with any book which we could with equal confidence recommend as 
a suitable basis for Apocalyptic studies, and so well adapted to render 
such studies interesting to those to whom they are new, Mr. Conder’s 
complete possession of the subject and the fulness of his various know- 
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ledge have enabled him to produce a work of no small value, even to 
those who have made the visions with which the exile of Patmos was 
favoured, the subject of their daily thoughts. 


Chronology of Prophecy : tracing the various Courses of Divine Pro- 
vidence, from the Flood to the end of time, in the light as well of 
national annals as of Scriptural predictions. By Apam Txom, 
Recorder‘of Rupert’s Land. London. Longman and Co. 1848. 
Post 8vo. pp. xxii. 300. 


The work before us is somewhat singular in one respect—being the 
production of a gentleman residing far beyond the limits of the ci- 
vilized world. ‘In the spring of 1839,’ says the author, ‘ if spring 
there be in these hyperborean climes, where the snow may be said, 
almost without a metaphor, to melt into verdure, I became a denizen 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s territories—a land in which, generally 
speaking, every house commands a region of rock and wood and water, 
more extensive than the principality of Wales. I was stationed in 
Red River Settlement, the single oasis of this vast wilderness. This 
colony, the philanthropic creation of the late Earl of Selkirk, had 
been planted in a latitude three degrees farther north than Quebec, and 
in a longitude seventeen degrees more to the westward than Toronto; 
and notwithstanding the steady advances of the plough and the 
steam-boat from the east and the south, it was still separated by a 
month’s march from the nearest outpost of civilization. As the echo 
of the world’s doings found its way only thrice in a year, after long 
delays and at unequal intervals, to this secluded retreat, I panes 
fell into the same indifference with respect to the news of the day, 
which had at first so forcibly struck me in most of my adopted bre- 
thren.. ....-. In this state of feeling books were almost the only 
refuge ; and as my stock, with the exception of a professional library, 
was singularly meagre, I was constrained rather to make a reverie of 
what I did read than to read much; and, as both official duties and 
social avocations were “few and far between,” I enjoyed unbounded 
and uninterrupted leisure for the indulgence of my dreams.’ The result 
of this secluded state of life was the Chronology of Prophecy, which, 
after being twice forwarded to England in MS. for publication, and 
twice returned on the ground of the proverbial unproductiveness of 
commentaries on prophecy, at length made its appearance at the close 
of the past year. 

The theory of the present work, which—according to the author— 
‘ differs so widely both in principles and conclusions from every other 
work on the subject,’ may be briefly stated as follows. Mr. Thom 
believes that the great prophetical periods, which meet us in the book 
of Daniel and in the Apocalypse, instead of simply denoting, as the 
Scriptures state, the length of time intervening between one era and 
another, do also in reality measure the intervals between a vast number 
of other great epochs in the world’s history, both in ancient and mo- 
dern times. 


For 
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For example, the period of 430 years—which is exactly one-third 
of Daniel’s 1290 years—constitutes, in the imagination of eur author, 
one of the keys which unlocks the mysteries of ancient and modern 
history. By multiplying at one time, and at another time dividing 
this number, he arrives at upwards of seventy epochs—commencing 
with the destruction of Troy, a. c. 1184, and ending with the pacifica> 
tion of Punjaub a. p. 1846. Thus, from the destruction of Troy, 
A. C. 1184, to the foundation of Rome, a. c. 753, is one link of the 
chain—431 years. From this epoch to the capture of Babylon by 
Cyrus, a. c. 538, is one half of a link—215 years. From this date to 
the Peloponnesian War, A.c. 431, is one quarter—108 years; and 
similarly to the end of the table, where we have—From the crisis in 
modern corn laws, A.D. 1765, and the subjugation of the Mahrattas, 
A.D. 1819, respectively, three sixteenths and one sixteenth, to the 
repeal of the corn laws and the pacification of Punjaub in 1846! 

The other great periods of prophecy, the 70 weeks of Daniel, or 
490 years; the 1290 years; and the 2300 years of the same prophet, 
are similarly handled by the author. A vast number of Tables are 
given, representing the various events in ancient and modern history, 
between which these prophetical periods—when multiplied or divided, 
constitute, according to Mr. Thom—the exact intervals. From these 
tabular summaries he makes the following reflections :— 


‘ © Thus has the great book of the world’s annals unlocked its hidden treasures. 
History has been elevated from being a picture of human nature to be a mirror of 
the Divine perfections: its minutest details prove, not less conclusively than its 
general results, that in the great games of war and politics, man is only the instru- 
ment of God. The records of every dominant race are a revelation: the chronicles 
of every considerable empire are a clean and clear copy of that vast foreknowledge 
which was dictated in terms more or less obscure, and in portions more or less 
scanty, to the patriarchs and prophets and evangelists of old.’—p. 103. 


Now we must acknowledge that this theory of the Chronology of 
Prophecy does appear to us singularly strange and fanciful. In our 
opinion, the fact that at one particular period in Jewish history it was 
revealed to Daniel that 70 weeks should elapse before the occurrence 
of a certain specified event (Dan. ix. 24), constitutes no possible reason 
why certain fractions of 490 years should represent, by Divine ap- 
pointment, the intervals between an endless number of epochs in Eng- 
lish and foreign politics. Nor can we discern any conceivable argu- 
ment why—because the period of the sixth trumpet is 391 years—that 
therefore the number 13 multiplied by 2, by 3, by 4, or sundry other 
figures, should measure the spaces of time which intervene between all 
manner of eras, from the fall of Rome, a. p. 476, down to the accession 
of a reforming Pope a. p. 1846. 

But if the theory itself appears destitute of all probability, the de- 
tails are far more objectionable ; we may confidently add, full of the 
grossest blunders and absurdities. Indeed, whilst, in discharge of our 
duty as reviewers, patiently plodding through the pages of the work, 
we have been repeatedly struck with amazement how a writer of such 
evident ability could deliberately pen such egregious trifling. It 
would 
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would be quite impossible within our limits to place before our readers 
one-tenth -part of the unpardonable errors with which the book 
abounds, but the following must suffice as a sample. 

A large proportion of Mr. Thom’s wonderful harmonies and coin- 
cidences of time are obtained from the period given by the Apostle 
John in connexion with the sixth trumpet ; an hour, a day, a month, 
and a year, which amounts, according to him, to 391 years; and the 
process by which they are got shall be given in his own words. 


‘ The period of the sixth trumpet consists of three hundred and ninety years and 
one year besides, while again three hundred and ninety are a multiple of thirteen 
—a number to be repeatedly noticed in the sequel. The time in question, therefore, 
may be regarded as made up of twenty-nine thirteens and one fourteen ; and the chain 
under consideration, with its grand link thus subdivided, will be found to mark 
nearly all the most important events in the history of Mohammedanism. But even 
without the aid of the intercalary fourteen, the number thirteen may be regarded 
as a divisor of the whole period of “an hour, and a day, and a month, and a year.” 
As already noticed, the duration of the sixth trumpet is equivalent to three hundred 
and ninety years and three hundred and ninety days, or to three hundred and 
ninety times the space of a year and a day, or to thirteen such spaces multiplied by 
thirty..—(p. 183.) 


These remarks are really too preposterous to require any com- 
ment. Thirteen is obviously no divisor of three hundred and ninety- 
one—yet, because it suited Mr. Thom’s purpose to regard it as such, 
he has unblushingly spoken of it as though it were. Any other num- 
ber that can be named, less than 391, may with equal truth be re- 
presented as its divisor, by neglecting the trifling circumstance that 
there is a remainder! And thus, in the hands of our author, the 
science of numbers, instead of being the most certain of all sciences, 
is as loose and elastic as an India rubber ring. 

After reading the above, it will occasion no surprise to find that the 
tables of dates and epochs exhibit the most culpable errors or mis- 
representations. Thus in one tabular summary the quarter of 430 is 
represented first as 107, then as 108, and lastly as 106 in order to suit 
the author’s purpose! In the same page 143 is said to be the third of 
430, and 108 and 54 respectively the quarter and eighth of the same 
number! And similar licence is used in reference to numbers through- 
out the whole book. 

These are not the only shifts to which the author resorts in order 
to make out a case—but we have done. We may now safely leave it 
to the reader to judge of the accuracy of Mr. Adam Thom’s antici- 
pations when speaking, as he does in the preface, of the probable result 
of his labours. ‘To affect an indifference, however,’ says he, ‘ towards 
the fate of my production would be far from the truth. I shall, on the 
contrary, be disappointed if my book does not attract considerable 
attention ; and I may even plead guilty of a hope that my labours, if 
God spare my child, will descend as a literary inheritance to him, 
through whose birth they were prompted, and in whose cradle they 
were fostered.’ W.E. T. 
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Moriah: or Sketches of the Sacred Rites of Ancient Israel. By the 
Rev. Rospert W. Fraser, M.A., St. John’s, Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh : W. Oliphant and Sons. 1849. Foolscap 8vo. 
Pp. 366. 


This volume is meant for the mass of readers who have not access to 
larger and more expensive works. The author probably contem,; 
plated also the benefit of his brethren in the ministry, in rural districts, 
who have not access to the libraries of a city, and he is entitled to 
their gratitude for the service. In p. 101 he gives a note meant 
to meet the eye of ‘the learned reader.’ A statement of contents, 
and of the general plan, may be best given in the words of the 
author. 


‘ The plan of these sketches embraces a view of the temple on Mount Moriah, 
the great scene of Israel’s worship; an account of the priesthood ; a description of 
the daily worship, and of the rites peculiar to the Passover, to the feasts of Pente- 
cost and Tabernacles, the yearly atonement, and the festivals of new moons and 
new years, and an account of the Sabbath-day, Sabbath-year, and Jubilee. These 
descriptions are accompanied by scenes, either supposed to have occurred, or taken 
from authentic records, and calculated to illustrate the proceedings of the Israel- 
ites on the solemn occasions referred to. It will thus be perceived that the author 
has confined himself to the institutions of Divine origin, omitting those established 
among the Jews merely by human authority.’—pp. vi., vii. 


The author has executed his task well, and produced a useful and 
interesting volume. We think, however, that his descriptions are too 
long, and though well adapted for popular address, are not quite suited 
to a work of this kind. The great aim of a work on the Sacred Rites 


* of the Jews should be to state facts as clearly and fully as possible, and.to 


show their bearing on the illustration of Scripture. The author should 
have appended an index of texts illustrated in the volume; and we 
suggest the propriety of his supplying this defect in a second edition. 
An index of subjects is also a desideratum, 

Mr. Fraser has consulted several important works on the sacred 
rites of the Jews, but we could specify many indications of the want 
of a thorough mastery of his subject. Some recent works, embracing 
this department of sacred literature, appear to be unknown to him. 
He seems not to have consulted the Pictorial Bible or Jahn’s Biblical 
Antiquities. Of the Mishna he makes good use, and in quoting from 
it he gives the Latin (which, however, serves no good purpose, as it is 
itself but a translation) as well as his own English version ; and he 
speaks of ‘ the work called the Mishna,’ as translated into Latin, ‘in 
three volumes folio’ (p. 116), as if this was the only copy of it ex- 
tant. ‘The best edition of the Mishna is that of Surenhusius, in six 
volumes folio; and there is an English translation of selected tracts 
from it. 

The author might well have extended his plan without increasing 
the size of the volume, by excluding irrelevant matter. Some of his 
descriptions of scenes bear directly on the topic in hand, and present 
appropriate facts in a lively and interesting form. This will render 
the book more attractive to the general reader, but it makes it less con- 
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venient for consultation. There are other parts of the descriptions, 
however, which are general and discursive, and serve only to enlarge 
the volume. In the chapter on the Sabbath, the author speaks of the 
perpetual and universal obligation of the weekly rest, as a part of the 
moral law; but to the disappointment of the reader, he remarks that 
‘the proofs of this are so obvious, that, for brevity’s sake, they are 
omitted’ (p. 8324). But why omit a topic so important, and at present 
so much discussed? There is far too free and frequent a use of the 
words ‘obvious’ and ‘ evident’ in his remarks on this subject, since 
there is so much diversity of opinion among professing Christians re- 
garding it. 

We have thrown out a few hints which may possibly be of some 
service to the author in revising the work for a second edition; but 
we hesitate not to commend-the volume to the general reader, as 
containing much valuable information, accompanied by discriminating 
observations, and which may be largely serviceable in the way of 
elucidating Scripture. Pp. M. 


Lateinos, is ‘ the mark, or the name of the Beast, having seven heads 
and ten horns ;’ it being the name of a man and containing the 
number of his name yéc, i. e. 666; Rev. xiii. v. 1-18, Se. By the 
Rev. Reginatp Rasert, M.A. 8vo. pp. 296. London: Painter, 
1849. 


We do not hesitate to pronounce this a very silly, empty, and worth- 
less production. Nor is this censure expressed, as some of our readers 
may be led to suppose, from any want of interest in the subject. On 
the contrary, the call of the Spirit, ‘Here is wisdom: let him that 
hath understanding count the number of the beast,’ has long been re- 
garded by us as one of the most important and interesting passages in 
the Apocalypse. The judgment we have passed is grounded upon the 
actual character of Mr. Rabett’s work, which is certainly one of the 
most absurd and ridiculous which has ever fallen under our notice. 

Some few years ago the author published a work, under a different title, 
upon the same subject as that now before us. In this previous pub- 
lication the same hypothesis was advocated. From a rambling sort of 
preface to the present work, however, it appears that a letter was ad- 
dressed to him by the Rev. Geo. Stanley Faber against this hypothesis, 
shortly after the first work was issued; and that his ‘reasons for 
taking up the subject a second time were, that he might confute Mr. 
Faber’s plausible objections and quibbles.’ ‘Some time after I had 
received this letter,’ he proceeds, ‘it occurred to me that if I could 
only make a pictorial representation or drawing of the symbol of the 
Apocalyptic wild beast, with his seven heads and ten horns, and if I 
could then place the proper “mark or name ” of the Apocalyptic beast, 
which I believed to be Larernos, over the respective seven heads and 
ten horns, it would greatly facilitate the means of pointing out ina 
clear and intelligible manner the order in which the seven heads and 
ten horns have consecutively appeared and passed away.’ (p. vii.) 

Accordingly, 
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Accordingly, Mr, Rabett has given us the said pictorial representation 
of the Apocalyptic symbol, both in a chart which accompanies the 
work, and also on the covers of the book itself,—and a perfect non- 
descript it verily is; resembling nothing so much in its proportions 
as a huge timber-carriage. Let the reader imagine a leopard, elongated 
to about double its proper length, with a dragon’s head, and without 
its hinder legs. To the posterior extremity of this animal is joined 
another leopard, without its fore legs, and stretching up its fierce head 
between the two bodies, thus forming one huge compound monster. 
Over the side of the latter beast are slung the heads of no less than five 
several animals, the effect of which is really most ludicrous. The 
heads are those of a leopard, a bear, a lion, a serpent, and a crocodile ; 
representing the various kingdoms which have flourished on the earth ; 
and from each head a crown is seen in the act of falling. On the 
neck of the foremost leopard sits the Pope, with a mitre on his head, 
and two horns of a lamb projecting from his temples! whilst mid- 
way between his Holiness and the other leopard’s head, hovering in 
mid-air, is seen a crown—the symbol of Cunstantinopolitan Rome. 

Such is the pictorial representation of the Apocalyptic symbol, which 
the volume before us was published to illustrate! Amid the multi- 
plicity of errors, absurdities, and contradictions with which it abounds, 
we can only stay to direct the reader’s attention to the most glaring 
blunder of all, and which constitutes—miserabile dictu—the very 
foundation stone of the whole building! The apostle John, after de- 
scribing the first ‘ beast with seven heads and ten horns, rising out of 
the sea’ (Rev. xiii. v. 1), distinctly says that he ‘beheld ANoTHER 
beast coming up out of the earth; and that he had two horns, as of a 
lamb.’ (v. 11.) By some mysterious jugglery, however, Mr. Rabett 
has converted these two beasts into one; pretending that the latter was 
only a subsequent manifestation of the former. It is most unfortunate 
for our author’s theory, however, that the apostle represents the two 
beasts as CO-EXISTENT, and as performing certain acts towards one 
another. And how does the reader suppose that Mr. Rabett contrives 
to elude the plain reference of the prophecy to the fact of the two 
beasts being contemporary? He actually understands the word before 
in the passage, ‘He exerciseth all the power of the first beast before 
him’ (v. 12), in the sense of previous to in point of time! We would 
just remind this gentleman that the word means in the presence of ; 
that the Greek word corresponding to it is evwmiov; and that it never 
does, it never can mean before in the sense of antecedent. And 
before Mr. Rabett again ventures to write on the Apocalypse we 
recommend that he should know something of the meaning of the words 
which he professes to explain. 

It remains only to add that the book is throughout characterized by 
similar blunders and absurdities, as well as by the most insufferable 
dogmatism, endless repetitions, and gross personal abuse of opponents. 
In short, we really wonder how a man in his right senses, who has 
evidently taken pains with the work, could publish so silly and worth- 
less a production, W. E. T. 
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Exposition of the Gospel of St. Luke. By James Thomson, D.D. 
8vo. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 


This volume contains thirty-seven lectures, an introduction extending 
to fifty-six pages, and a dissertation on the character of our Lord’s 
miracles. All parts of the volume are of a marked character ; clear 
good sense, acuteness, and vigour of mind, originality and freshness of 
view, and sober piety pervade the whole. It is the work of a man who 
has read and observed much, who has thought and reasoned for him- 
self, whose reverence for the word of God has saved him from giving 
undue authority to the opinions of uninspired men, and whose book 
accordingly bears the clearest marks at once of independence and so- 
briety of mind ; and is highly original without any tinge of paradox. 

There are qualities united in this work which are seldom found in 
combination, because the union is difficult, and indeed impossible ex- 
cept to powerful and matured minds. In very few instances have we 
remarked so successful a blending of plain practical teaching, level to 
the meanest capacity, with so much that is original, and that is fresh 
even when not strictly original. So that we can hardly imagine any 
congregation, however composed, that would not feel interest and profit 
in listening to such discourses, or any serious reader, whatever his 
education or his attainments, that would not peruse them with pleasure 
and advantage. 

The solidity of the matter and the simplicity and animation of the 
style render this a most entertaining religious book; and as such we 
beg to recommend it cordially to those heads of families, who are 
desirous to instruct their households in Christian faith and duty with- 
out wearying them, R. L. 


Two Lectures on the Life and Writings of Maimonides. Delivered 
at the Jews’ and General Literary and Scientific Institution. By 
Dr. A. Beniscu. London: Wertheim, 1848. 8vo. pp. 62. 


Seeing how little is in this country known or imagined of the great 
extent and variety of the Jewish literature of our middle ages, we 
regard with much satisfaction attempts like this to promote a better 
knowledge of the great Jewish authors and writings of that period : 
and it is our sincere hope that a man so well qualified as Dr. Benisch 
to impart this knowledge, will be encouraged in the undertaking which 
he has so auspiciously commenced with the work now before us. If so 
encouraged, he owes it to the honour of his nation to proceed with 
his enterprise ; and Christian readers will have reason to be thankful 
for the information he is so well able to afford in that branch of what we 
may call literary history, the general ignorance of which, even among 
scholars, in this country, we must pronounce to be most gross and 
astonishing. 

It does happen, however, that concerning Maimonides we do possess 
more information, both as respects his life and writings, than of any 
other of the learned and accomplished Hebrews who adorned the 
period of which we speak. Some of his writings have been translated, 
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and the leading facts of his life are familiar to most solid readers. 
Still there is much that will be new and suggestive, even to such, in 
these well-written and informing lectures of Dr. Benisch’s. Such men 
as he might do much to redeem the later Jewish literature from the 
neglect with which it has been treated, and which it certainly does not 
merit. We can promise our readers much instruction and advantage 
from the perusal of the present work. Maimonides was, as most of our 
readers know, a learned Arabo-Spanish Jew, who withdrew to Egypt at 
the age of thirty years, and spent at Cairo the remainder of a life of 
seventy years—part of that time as physician to Salah-ed-Deen (Sa- 
ladin), whom he survived. An account of his manner of life in the 
height of.his prosperity is on record from his own hand, in a letter to 
Rabbi Samuel Ebn Tibbon, of Marseilles ; who, when engaged in 
translating Maimonides’s great work, the ‘Moreh Nebuchim,’ had 
expressed a design of going to Egypt, for the purpose of consulting 
the author personally on certain difficulties he had encountered. He 
writes :— 

‘ As for thy wish to come to see me, thy visit will certainly gratify me very 
much, although I shall have no leisure for scientific conversations, for 1 have very 
little time, as thou wilt hear. I live in Mizr (Fostat) and the king in Cairo, and I 
am obliged early every morning to repair to the royal court. My visits to the mem- 
bers of the royal family last, though nobody be ill, till the afternoon. But if any- 
body is ill I do not leave at all. If they are well I return in the afternoon fatigued 
and faint, when I find all the galleries filled by a multitude of patients of all 
classes, both Jews and Gentiles, distinguished and common people, friends and 
enemies, who wait for my return. 

‘I dismount from my horse, wash my hands, and go out to them requesting them 
to allow me a few minutes to take some nourishment. The patients are then ad- 
mitted, and the inquiry iuto their complaints, with the prescription of remedies, 
extends two hours and even longer into night, when I grow so weak that I must lie 
down. The consequence of all this is that no Israelite can have an interview with 
me except on the Sabbath; then come the whole congregation, to whom I give in- 
struction as to what they shall do during the week.’—(p. 11.) 


Previous to these lines, complaining of his want of time and habitual 
weakness, he says :— 


‘ And the Creator of the world knows in what manner I have written thee this 
epistle. I retire from men, withdrawing to a solitary place in order not to be in- 
terrupted. Sometimes | lean against the wall and write, and sometimes I lie down 
on account of my bodily weakness, for to my habitual debility old age has been 
superadded.’ 


And yet, amidst all these fatigues and interruptions, Maimonides 
found leisure to compose the works which have rendered his name im- 
mortal in Jewish literature. These works are chiefly the Mishna 
Torah (recapitulation of the law), which was completed in 1180; and 
Moreh Nebuchim (Guide to the Perplexed), finished in 1190, 
These works are thus characterized by Dr. Benisch :— 


‘ The former, written in pure and fluent Hebrew, is a methodically arranged 
digest of the work known by the name of the Talmud : the latter (composed in his 
native tongue, Arabic), a theological philosophical work, is a profoundly conceived 
and skilfully accomplished attempt at illumining the obscarities of theology with 
the lamp of philosophy, and at defining the boundaries of philosophy by pointing 
out the landmarks of faith; in other words, it is an attempt at harmonizing re- 
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ligion as revealed on Sinai with the views propounded by philosophy. Whilst the 
former of these works will at all times remain indispensable to all who make the 
knowledge of the Jewish law their study, will be attentively read by such as wish 
to become acquainted with the final results of Talmudical dissertations, without 
possessing the preparatory knowledge, leisure, or patience necessary for pursuing 
the winding paths of Talmudical intricacies ; whilst it will be consulted with advan- 
tage by such as wish for information on any point connected with Jewish antiqui- 
ties, practices, or customs,—the latter work will be perused with intense interest 
by theologians of all denominations engaged in congenial inquiries, and will be 
attentively studied by the historian of the development, wanderings, and progress 
of the human mind.’—(p. 13.) 


Besides these, Maimonides was the author of many other works, 
rabbinical, philosophical, medical, and miscellaneous ; a complete list 
of which is given at the end of the present book. They were all 
written, not in the Hebrew, but in the Arabic. Dr. Benisch gives a 
very interesting account of the nature of the movement which the 
Moreh Nebuchim caused after the writer’s death; and describes the 
very important effects which it produced upon the Jewish mind. ‘ This 
remarkable work operated as a ferment upon the torpid mass of the 
Jews, who, actuated by principles similar to those which prostrated 
the liberty of Christendom before the Holy See, were ready to settle 
down with erroneous views and untenable principles. It further gave 
a moral sanction to inquiries, originated works of similar tendencies, 
and thus contributed largely towards preserving Jewish literature from 
falling entirely into the one-sided direction pursued by its most eminent 
cultivators in their exclusive Talmudical study.’ 


Sketch of the Scripture Doctrine respecting Good Angels. By the 
Rev. ALEXANDER §. PatrTerson. Glasgow: Bryce, 1848. 
12mo. pp. 32. 


This essay furnishes the reader, in a compendious form, with a con- 
siderable body of well-digested information on the subject of which it 
treats. That subject is always one of much interest, although it has 
engaged so much less attention recently than in former periods, that 
not a few even of good students may perhaps run away with the notion 
that even a small tract like this exhausts the subject, and that there is 
nothing more to be thought or said thereon. Such may be remarked 
of the abstruse and minute speculations of the Angelical Doctor, and of 
the scarcely less elaborate investigations of our seventeenth century 
divines, who seem to have found something peculiarly congenial to 
their tastes in this kind of investigation. We do not affect to be well 
versed in angelical literature ; but we happen to have before us at this 
moment an entire volume devoted to the subject, of which we ma 
some day be disposed to furnish an account. It was published in 1701, 
without the author’s name in the book, although the binding has the 
title of ‘ Saunders’s Angels.’ The full title is ‘ Preumatologia ; or a 
Discourse of Angels, their Nature and Office, or Ministry ;’ but not 
the full title, which is tremendously lengthy. Authors, in those days, 
had the enviable advantage of sending forth their works ready reviewed 
by some friendly hand, whose remarks and commendations were pre- 
fixed 
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fixed in a preface or address to ‘ the courteous reader.’ In the present 
case this office is performed by a ‘George Hamond ;’ who tells us 
that ‘before this learned and useful treatise was suffered to walk 
abroad,’ he had been shown a copy, and requested to set forth his 
opinion. This he does with good sense and judgment, favouring us 
with some hints as to the causes of that neglect into which, as he says, 
the doctrine of angels had even then fallen. If he thought so then, 
how much more cause have we to think so now? The causes which this 
writer finds for this neglect are :— 

‘1. The bold, confident, and curious speculations touching the angels, both in 
elder times and in the days of the schoolmen, who intruded into things not seen, 
vainly puffed up by their fleshly minds. 2. The irreligiousness and scepticism of 
materialists and Sadducees, who deny or pretend to doubt whether there are indeed 
any immaterial beings.’ 

Of the author of the book itself, this critic says he was ‘of a solid 
judgment and indefatigable judgment in searching after what was to be 
found in other authors that might furnish any light or farniture to him 
towards the perfecting of his composure ; so that, as far as very short- 
sighted intelligence will reach, I must esteem this Discourse to be the 
most full, chaste, and elaborate of any upon this subject; especially 
such as are extant in our language.’ If this was true 150 years ago, 
as we think it to be, it is true now; and as it is always useful toa 
student to know what is the best book on any subject, some of our 
readers will be thankful for his information. 


Sacred Latin Poetry, chiefly Lyrical ; selected and arranged for use, 
with Notes and Introduction. By Ricuarp CuEenevix TRENCH, 
M.A. London: John W. Parker, 1849. 12mo. pp. 336. 


The editor of this work informs us that its aim is ‘ to offer to the 
members of our English church a collection of the best sacred Latin 
poetry, such as they shall be able entirely and heartily to sympathise 
with and approve; a collection, that is, in which they shall not be 
evermore liable to be offended: and to have the current of their sym- 
pathies checked by coming upon that which, however beautiful as 
poetry, in higher respects they must reject and condemn.’ 

The care thus taken to exclude whatever bears the special marks of 
Romish doctrine, has necessarily operated to the exclusion of some 
Latin hymns of high poetical character; though many, from a 
vague impression as to the essentially Popish character of all these 
compositions, will be surprised to see how large a number of the finest 
and most famous examples of this class of poetry pass the ordeal safely, 
and have found a place in the present collection. The literate public 
owes thanks to the editor for having brought together into a collected 
form so many poems of this class, many of which are only to be found, 
one here and one there, in costly editions of the Fathers or mediseval 
writers, or in colleetions of the very rarest oceurrence. ‘The ex- 
treme difficulty I have myself experienced,’ says Mr. Trench, ‘in 
obtaining several of the books which I desired to use, and the a 
under 
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under which I have remained of altogether foregoing the use of many 
that I would gladly have consulted, has suffigiently shown me how 
little obvious they can be to most readers.’ 

The poems in this collection are not arranged in chronological but 
in theological order, by which they may be said to be combined into 
one grand poem, and are rendered most available for perusal and de- 
votional use. The pieces are seventy-one in number, and afford speci- 
mens of twenty-three known and of some anonymous writers. ‘There 
are short but satisfactory notices of most of these writers; and the 
poems are furnished with notes theological, critical, and illustrative, 
by which the value of the volume will be very materially enhanced by 
those who acquire possession of it. 

There is an Introduction, in which the author discusses at some 
length the Latin poetry of the Christian church. He traces the process 
by which it detached itself gradually more and more from the classical 
poetry of Rome, and eventually acquired a peculiar character, as 
distinct in the nature of its subjects as in the form of its verse. This 
was the result of two distinct processes: the first, the disintegration of 
the old prosodical system of Latin verse, under the gradual substitution 
of accent for quantity; and the second, the employment of rhyme 
within or at the close of the verse as a mean for marking rhythm, and 
as a resource for the producing of melody. Here it is shown at large 
how the coming up of the new Faith, of which it in no long time 
became the public organ, gave to the Latin language a new lease of 
life, and evoked from it capacities which had hitherto been dormant in 
it. So, in speaking in his biographical notice of ‘ Prudentius,’ of the 
censure passed upon his style (as not formed upon the best classical 
models, but as being confessedly impure) in a recent publication, Mr. 
Trench remarks :— 


‘ This is really his praise,—that whether consciously or unconsciously, he did 
act on the principle that the new life claimed new forms in which to manifest 
itself,--that he did not shrink from helping forward that great transformation of 
the Latin language, which it had need to undergo, now that it was to be the vehicle 
of new truths which were altogether novel to it, having not yet risen up above the 
horizon of men’s minds, at the time when it was in its first growth and formation. 
Let any one compare his poems with those of Juvencus or Sedulius, and his vast 
superiority will be at once manifest—that superiority mainly consisting in this, 
that he did not attempt, as they did, to pour the new wine into old bottles; but has 
felt and understood that the new thoughts and feelings which Christianity has 
brought into the world, must of necessity weave new garments for themselves.’ 


Mr. Trench will not allow the notion that the poetry of modern 
Europe derived its rhyme from the Latin; and he equally repudiates 
the supposition that the Latin rhyming verse borrowed its rhyme 
from the Romance or Gothic languages. There is quite enough 
in the remains of early Latin poetry which we possess to show 
that rhyme was not a new element, and one altogether alien to the 
language which was brought into it by the Christian poets in the days 
of its decline. These were early preludings of that which should 
indeed only fully and systematically unfold itself at the last. The 
tendencies of the Saturnian verse and of the other fragments. of the 
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ancient Latin poetry which have reached us, to terminations of a like 
sound, have been often noticed. Of that poetry rhyme was indeed a 
legitimate ornament ; and even after a system had been introduced, 
resting on entirely different principles,—namely, the system of Greek 
metres—yet was it so inborn in the language, and so inherent in it, 
that it continually made its appearance ; being, no doubt, only with 
difficulty avoided by those writers whose purer and austerer sense of 
beauty taught them not to catch at ornaments which were not properly 
theirs ; and easily found by those who with a more questionable task 
saw in it one of the resources at their command. There occur, indeed, 
examples of final rhymes in the best Latin poets, and of both middle 
and final rhymes in every one of them. Of these our author gives a 
small collection, which might be much extended. This Introductory 
Essay, as a whole, is well worthy the attention of those who feel 
interest in the important literary questions involved ; while the hymns 
themselves will not fail to afford much pleasure and refreshment to the 
class of readers for whom the collection is designed. 


Jonah: his Life, Character, and Mission, viewed in connection with 
the Prophet's own Times, and Future Manifestations of God’s Mind 
and Will in Prophecy. By the Rev. Patrick Fairbairn. Edin- 
burgh: John Johnstone. 1849. 12mo. pp. 245. 


We have no hesitation in describing this as one of the best books of its 
class that we have met with. It is the work of a ripe student in Bib- 
lical literature, and contains the depth, the research, the learning which 
is only to be found where this qualification exists. These properties 
are however rather latent in the pages of this small volume, than ob- 
truded in its front—being seen rather in the results than in the pro- 
cesses of investigation and of thought. ‘The work strikes out points 
of view and matters of contemplation which are not obvious on the 
surface of the matter, and which impart much newness to the treat- 
ment of a subject that might have seemed well nigh exhausted. The 
tone of the work is friendly to the character of Jonah—we might say 
vindicatory ; but, as the author observes, the work is not to be regarded 
simply, or even chiefly, in the light of a vindication. ‘ The aim rather 
has been to give a clear and just representation of the times of the 
prophet—of the nature and design of the singular mission he was ap- 
pointed to fulfil, and of the varied instruction which is furnished to 
believers of every age by the mission itself and the manner in which it 
was discharged.’ 

Most readers will be anxious to see how Mr. Fairbairn accounts for 
Jonah’s displeasure at the preservation of Nineveh. He stoutly vindi- 
cates him from the common imputation—that his self-esteem rendered 
him indignant—that the doom he had been sent to utter was not accom- 
plished, lest he should be accounted a lying prophet. Our author 
contrariwise contends that Jonah’s mission is to be viewed not as an 
ultimate thing, but as occupying the relation of means to an end— 
as connected with some other object of pre-eminent importance, to 
which 
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which he thought it should have been made altogether subservient. 
That object, he conceives, was the instruction and warning of Israel 
by the terrible overthrow of Nineveh—and the vexation of the prophet 
arose from the advantage of that example of the Lord’s judgments 
being lost to the Israelites at a time when, as it seemed to him, it was 
so greatly needed. He could not, as he had expected, go back to his 
labours among his own people, with this great argument against im- 
penitence. 

* What hope could he any longer have of labouring with success among them ? 
How certainly would they look to the outward result merely of the case, and take 
new courage to go on in their sins, by this new manifestation of the mercy and 
forbearance of God? Instead of having reached a higher vantage ground, from 
which to urge their return to God, he felt as if a signal discouragement had been 
thrown in his way; and it seemed now that nothing more remained for him to say 
or do—it were even better for him to die than to live.’—(p. 157.) 


This view of the case is worked out with much force and skill, and 
will no doubt receive due attention from future commentators. 

In one of the ‘Supplementary Remarks,’ or dissertations, Mr. Fair- 
bairn writes ‘ on the dependence of evil and good in prophecy upon the 
spiritual condition of the persons interested in its tidings.’ Here, he 
in particular examines the prophecies concerning Edom, and argues 
that all of them were accomplished before the time of Christ, for 
by that time the relation which the predictions contemplated (of intense 
malignity and opposition to the cause of God’s people) had already 
ceased ; the Edomites had become amalgamated with the Jews, and no 
longer existed as a separate people—they had passed out of the region 
in which the prophecy moved, and a different state of things had en- 
tered. On this view, in which we fully acquiesce, our author adminis- 
ters a fair rebuke to Dr. Keith and other writers on prophecy, who 
exclude these considerations from their mind. 


‘They accumulate proofs of the present desolation of Idumea, as simpliciter 
evincing the correctness of Isaiah's prophecy, as if it had been the mere territory 
of Edom, the region of Idumea, and not rather Edom as a people, and the land 
only as connected with them. What has that land to do now, or what has it had to 
do for two thousand years with the Edomites, the peculiar enemies of God ?”—(p. 


217, note.) 

There is much more in this fine work to which we should like to 
refer, but are constrained to forbear. We pronounce it to be a 
thoughtful, judicious, and sterling book ; and we feel that we render 
our readers a service in directing their attention to it. 


Essays on History, Philosophy, and Theology. By Robert Vaughan, 
D.D. London: Jackson and Walford. 2 vols. 16mo. 

These Essays are selected from articles contributed by the writer to 
the British Quarterly Review, of which he is Editor. As such they 
are scarcely further within our province than to record the fact of their 
separate publication. They are most of them fully worthy the repu- 
tation of Dr. Vaughan, and well exemplify his vigorous style and 
original habits of thought. He comes out strong—stronger than we 
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should have expected—against the German philosophy, between which 
and revealed religion he believes any real harmony to be impossible, 
and that the only natural relation between these forces is antagonistic. 
This is most true; but Dr. Vaughan seems to find less of hope than 
we do in the probable influence of that morsel of evangelical leaven 
which is for the present all but hidden in three measures of meal. A 
portion of the writer’s views on this subject are exhibited in the re- 
markable paper called ‘ The Priesthood of Letters.’ The doctrine set 
forth here is, that the pulpit has ceased to be the great teacher. The 
press has assumed that function; and even from the press the divine 
performs a much less conspicuous part than the man of letters. Thus 
the era of a new priesthood—the priesthood of letters—has come, and 
must, from the nature of things, remain. ‘The clerical mind, we 
distinctly see, is no longer ascendant in Europe, it is subordinate: the 
laic mind is no longer subordinate, it is ascendant.’ 

Of the other Essays, there are Oxford and Evangelical Churehmen 
—Characteristics of Dissent—John Foster and Robert Hall—Oliver 
Cromwell——Locke and his Crities—and the Christian Ministry, are all 
of high interest from the facts they state, or from the views and 
thoughts they embody. In ‘ Oliver Cromwell,’ Dr. Vaughan is tho- 
roughly at home, and handles Thomas Carlyle with a polite roughness, 
not inconsistent with a just appreciation of the peculiar talents of that 
remarkable writer. 


ZYITENEIA. A Dispassionate Appeal to the Judgment of the Clergy 
of the Church of England on the proposed Alteration of the Law of 
Marriage. London: Charles Cox. 1849. 8vo. pp. 45. 


This is one of an immense number of pamphlets which have appeared 
within the last few months, upon a subject which now engages the 
attention of the Legislature—the lawfulness and expediency of marry- 
ing a deceased wife’s sister. This is, in its substance, a summary of 
the arguments on both sides of the question; and it seems to usa 
skilful and impartial one. The pamphlet must therefore be of use to 
those who wish to see the bearings of the question, and the arguments 
pro and con, reduced toa small compass. In the preface, the compiler 
makes it no secret that his own views are in favour of the abrogation 
of the Act by which such marriages are declared unlawful. We, for 
our own part, never had any doubt on the subject—so far as the scrip- 
tural argument is concerned. ‘The argument is, there at least, all on 
the side of those who contend for the lawfulness of such marriages. 
There wants no new hand in this exhausted controversy, or we might 
be disposed to set forth our own views at length. The present writer 
allows just weight to the testimony of Dr, Adler, the chief Rabbi. 
The tendency of Judaism is rather to overstrain than to mitigate the 
enactments of the law of Moses; and in any cases a law of doubtful 
meaning may be interpreted by custom—that is by the usage of those 
who are subject to it—and by Dr. Adler’s testimony it appears that the 
lawfulness of such marriages has never been questioned by the — 
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and that in practice ‘ such a marriage, so far from exposing the parties 
to any reproach, is considered proper and even laudable.’ 


A Selection from his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury's Practical 
Exposition of the Gospels, of those parts more particularly which 
relate to the Faith and Practice of a Christian. By the Rev. 
George Wilkinson, B.D. London: C. Cox. 1849, 12mo, pp. 208, 


A selection from the works of a living divine by any other than the 
author himself, is, as the present editor remarks, a very unusual event. 
It originated in a suggestion which he made to his diocesan (then 
Bishop of Chester) that ‘a selection from the four volumes of the Gos- 
pels, adapted to the means and opportunities of numbers for whom the 
larger work might not seem so well adapted, would be invaluable.’ 
The Bishop intimated a ready acquiescence in any plan by which his 
writings might be rendered more extensively conducive to the spiritual 
welfare of the community, and his free consent that they might be 
forthwith used for the purpose pointed out. Thus authorized, Mr. 
Wilkinson set to work, and we have here the result of his labours in a 
small and very valuable volume. There is little in it to suggest its 
relation to the original work, the use of which it is certainly in no 
degree likely to supersede. The Archbishop takes the gospels in 
regular order; but of the two parts of which this lesser work consists, 
Mr. Wilkinson takes, in the first, certain prominent facts and teachings, 
and may be said to have founded it chiefly on the gospel of St. John; 
and the second portion is wholly devoted to the sermon on the Mount. 
This is therefore not what we would call an abridgment ; neither is it 
a selection ; for the editor very often takes the ideas without the words 
of the author, and very often expands them to three or four times 
their original extent, as is particularly observable in the second portion, 
where the editor seems to follow no determinate rule—sometimes he 
adheres closely enough to his author—sometimes adds his own remarks 
to, or interlaces them with those of the author ; and sometimes forsakes 
his author altogether, and expresses the same leading ideas in other 
words and with new illustrations. Upon the whole, although it is open 
to question whether Mr. Wilkinson might not have produced a better 
book if he had followed his author more entirely, on the one hand, or 
had prepared it entirely from his own resources on the other—he must 
be allowed to have produced a useful manual, likely to be acceptable to 
those for whom it is intended. It is one of that class of books which 
plain, serious people like. 


A brief Commentary, Analytical, Exegetical, and Practical, on the 
Epistles of St. Paul to Timothy and Titus. By the Rev. Alex- 
ander S, Paterson. Edinburgh: Lowe, 1848. 18mo. pp. 184. 


The author of this little work is known for similar small commentaries 
on, the first Epistle of John and first of Thessalonians, and the success 
of these seems to have encouraged him to proceed. The size of the 
volume 
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volume being that most common to children’s books, would scarcely 
prepare one for the amount of unobtrusive erudition and sound exegesis 
he has contrived to pack into it. Itis anything but a superficial book ; 
and it appears to be well calculated to serve the object for which it is 
designed. It originates in the idea that a small work on the pastoral 
epistles, ‘ constructed on strict principles of exegesis, and yet unfolding 
in a practical form the meaning and import of these precious letters, 
might serve as a useful text-book both to ministers and people.’ Not- 
withstanding the extraordinary conciseness which is the characteristic 
of the work, he expatiates considerably on certain important or fa- 
vourite texts, and always with good effect. This agreeably relieves 
the dreariness which might have been the result of unmitigated brevity 
throughout. Upon the whole, Mr. Paterson has very creditably per- 
formed a somewhat difficult task ; and those who can overcome the 
prejudice against a very small book on a very large subject will by no 
means lose their reward. 








BIBLICAL INTELLIGENCE. 





NEANDER AND THOLUCK.—We have much pleasure in presenting in this portion 
of our pages the following interesting communication respecting these eminent and 
remarkable men, which lately appeared (under the signature of Sigma) in the 
foreign correspondence of the New York Courier and Enquirer, and was reprinted 
in that excellent American journal The Literary World, whence we transcribe it. 
The particulars given are of especial interest at this time :— 

* Berlin, March, 1849.—1 had the opportunity the other day of seeing the cele- 
brated Professor Neander, I first went in the morning to the University to hear 
him deliver an exegetical lecture, upon a chapter in the New Testament. His per- 
sonal appearance was as singular as his mode of addressing his audience was extra- 
ordinary. His forehead, broad and high, was almost wholly covered by his long 
uncombed black hair, and its base was bounded by a massive ridge, jutting far 
outwards, and surrounded by thick shaggy eyebrows, His eyes were so deeply 
sunken, and concealed by his half-closed eyelids, that neither their colour nor their 
form was discernible. His nose and his mouth were rudely shaped, and his com- 
plexion was of that dark, dry, sallow cast, that mark years of intense study and 
reflection. His form was thin, bent, and loosely knit, and his carriage and atti- 
tude the most careless and graceless possible. He had on a white cravat, and a 
greyish frock coat reaching below his knees. Fancy such a man, standing on a 
slightly elevated platform, his left arm resting on the corner of adesk four feet 
high, his left hand shading his eyes from the light, his right hand holding within 
three or four inches of his face a large-typed Greek Testament, from which he 
never withdraws his intense look—and further, fancy him with the whole upper 
half of his person bent over in an angle of nearly forty-five degrees, balancing the 
desk upon its two back legs, and with his left foot kept constantly crossed over his 
right, except when occasionally, either through caprice or to restore the equilibrium 
of the desk, he suddenly retracts it as if about to take a desperate leap, and as 
suddenly replaces it—and still further, fancy him perfectly absorbed in his subject, 
and speaking with a slow monotonous utterance, interrupted only by a pause when 
he has to ask from one of the students a word which he cannot recognize on account 
of imperfect sight—and you have a faithful picture of the most philosophical his- 
torian 
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torian and perhaps most profound theologian living, in rapportement with his young 
disciples. When his instructions are not exegetical, and do not require a book, 
you will have to vary the picture by imagining him lecturing extemporaneously, 
and all the while engaged in pulling to pieces a quill previously given him by one 
of his attendants for this special purpose. I mention these things to interest but 
not to divert you; for it is only a narrow and vulgar mind that can find in the 
infirmities or eccentricities of a great man matter for ridicule. Notwithstanding 
all of his peculiarities, the students, of whom there were some sixty or seventy 
present, seemed to regard him with a reverence approaching to homage, and to 
catch as treasure every word that fell from his lips. 

‘ After dinner, in company with one of the students, I called upon Neander at 
his residence. We found him in his study robed in his study gown, and surrounded 
with a large library of well-worn books. He received us with the most unaffected 
kindness and warmth, and directly began to talk with me in my native tongue, 
He spoke English with tolerable correctness and facility, but as is the case with 
most foreign scholars, he had a much better command of the Latin than of the 
Saxon element of our language. He highly commended Professor Robinson’s 
American work on Palestine, and also our Andover Quarterly, the Bibliotheca 
Sacra, several numbers of which 1 noticed in his library. He spoke in terms of 
high praise of Coleridge and Dr. Arnold, and referred with great satisfaction to 
the little progress that Pantheism has made in the western world. His whole soul 
seemed to be wrapped up in the great struggle now going on between faith and 
unbelief, between supernaturalism and rationalism—a battle, he said, fraught with 
more momentous consequences than any other of the age. Vast as are this great 
man’s acquirements, and capacious and profound as is his intellect, every word 
and every movement evinced complete unconsciousness of self, and a perfectly 
child-like gentleness and simplicity of heart. Uncultivated as are his manners, 
and odd as are his ways, by his greatness he commands your reverence, and by his 
goodness he wins your love. 

‘ Neander is sixty years of age; he is a bachelor, and his sister is housekeeper. 
Two years ago, he suddenly and without any apparent immediate cause, almost 
entirely lost his eyesight; he now sees so indistinctly that it is imprudent for him 
to venture into the street alone. Yet he daily delivers at the University three 
lectures, each an hour in length, one on Church History, another on Christian 
Ethics, and the third of an exegetical character. He pursues his studies and re- 
searches with the help of a little knot of students he keeps around him, and he 
dictates all of his written productions to an amanuensis. His Church History, the 
first part of which has been so admirably translated by Professor Torrey of the 
University of Vermont, has not yet been brought down later than the fourteenth 
century. Had his eyes continued good, it would before this time have been fully 
completed. It is now uncertain, as I was told by the author, when the work in its 
entire form will be given to the world. Neander lives a very retired life in 
Berlin, and yet he is exceedingly popular. Tobacco-pipes bear his likeness, an 
important street in the city is samed aher him, and his last birthday was celebrated 
by a torchlight procession. 

‘While in Halle, I spent an hour or two with Professor Tholuck. On a bright 
spring morning | found him wrapped in his overcoat, and walking in the long 
sheltered promenade that bounded one side cf his garden. Returning my letters 
of introduction unopened, he at once received me with that unceremonious fami- 
liarity that German scholars so uniformly exhibit towards strangers. He spoke 
with interest of the many dear friends he had in America, and soon showed him- 
self very conservant with our national institutions and characteristics. He re- 
marked that during the late political disturbances he long expected to be obliged 
to take refuge in the United States or England, from revolutionary violence. He 
thought the revolutionary party of Germany unworthy of confidence or sympathy, 
believing that it was generally made up of infidels and socialists, and that it was 
actuated not so much by hostility to any particular form of government as by oppo- 
sition to every reasonable kind of government whatever. He feared that its success 
would result in the destruction of the Universities, and in the prostration of every- 
thing religious and redeeming in the 1%nd. The complete divorce of the Church 
from 
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from the State, established by the new Constitution, he had no doubt, by destroyin 
Protestant unity, and affording free scope to Roman Catholic proselytism, a 
redound greatly to the advantage of the church of Rome. It was his opinion that 
metaphysical speculation had, for the present at least, pretty much exhausted itself 
in Germany ; for the last two or three years Hegelianism had made no progress, 
nor in fact any other ism, except indifferentism. The so called Reformed German 
Catholics were fast diminishing and would soon disappear, some becoming Protes- 
tant Lutherans, but most rationalists and infidels. Ronge himself had cut loose 
from all religious and moral restraints, and was now living the life of an aban- 
doped libertine. Doviat, the coadjutor of Ronge, had been imprisoned for sedition, 
and had lately published an avowal that he and his party had only made religion a 
mask under which they might work out their political schemes; and Czershe, 
though a good man, was weak and wavering. I mention these things because I 
believe that upon these important matters the views of a man so calm and discern- 
ing, and occupying so commanding a position as Professor Tholuck, are entitled to 
great respect, if not implicit confidence. To inquiries respecting his health, he 
replied that it had been greatly injured by his labours at the meeting of the Evan- 

lical Alliance in London. He observed that it did not become the earnest but 
inefficient Germans to complain of the business-like mechanical mode of conducting 
such meetings in England, but yet if the convention had had more spontaneousness 
and less machinery, if it had been more a reunion and less a parliament, it would 
have been more agreeable to the delegates from Germany. Like Neander, he ex- 
pressed great admiration of Coleridge; and yet he lauded the English and Ameri- 
cans for their practical disposition and habits. Speaking of the various English 
translations of his works, he remarked that he liked the translation of some of his 
sermons by Professor Park, of Andover, better than the original--the English 
dress seemed to give additional power and majesty to the ideas. Before we parted, 
he invited me to repair to his study and record my name in his book. As my eye 
fell when I entered, upon a touching Ecce Homo on one side of the room, and the 
countenance of Martin Luther, that never quailed before mortal man on the other, 
I could not but recognize the spirit of the man in his “ outward environments.” Of 
his own accord he gave me notes of introduction to other eminent scholars resident 
elsewhere. I can hardly help being surprised at the interest and kindness which 
this distinguished man manifested towards a young unknown American. Since [ 
have been in Europe, I have witnessed terrible scenes, that have been branded 
as with fire upon my soul; but these will be worn away long before my in- 
terviews with Wordsworth, Neander, and Tholuck cease to be green in my 
memory. 

‘ Professor Tholuck is a small, well-built man, with chestnut hair, light eyes, a 
somewhat wrinkled face, and a mild, thoughtful cast of features. He is about 
fifty years of age--is very near-sighted, and yet, like Neander, does not use s 
tacles. He has almost entirely relinquished Peper his labours now are chiefly 
confined to the delivery of two lectures daily, at the University. He speaks English 
with great readiness and propriety, and yet, as he told me, it is with difficulty that 
he comprehends Shakspeare in the original. The number of theological students 
now at Halle is about 400; the catalogue has very considerably decreased since 
last year’s political disturbances.’ 


The Independents have for many years supported, in the neighbourhood of the 
metropolis, three separate institutions for the education, especially, of theological 
students, namely, Homerton, Highbury, and Coward Colleges ; but the trustees and 
committees of these institutions have resolved to unite the three, so as to form one 
efficient college, with a larger staff of professors than was connected with the older 
colleges, and with a more extended course of study in the various branches of 
theology, literature, and science. An eligible piece of ground has been purchased 
for the site of the new college, in St. John's Wood, and it is expected that the new 
building will be completed by the autumn of next year.—Jnquirer. 


Among works announced as in the press, we see one under the title of Israel and 
the Gentiles: Contributions to the History of the Jews from the earliest times to the 
present day, by Dr. Isaac de Costa of Amsterdam. 
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Damascus.—At a recent meeting of the American Ethnographical Society, letters 
were read by Professor Robinson from the Rev. Eli Smith and the Rev. W 
Thomson—the latter giving an interesting account of his explorations in and about 
Damascus and other parts of Syria. He observes that there are more extensive 
remains of antiquity in Damascus than are generally known ; and proceeds to give 
a vivid description of one of them. This is an immense building, which he de- 
scribes minutely ; it is built of heavy stone, seventy paces long on the south side, 
with a door in the centre; and on the west side it is at present seventy paces in 
length. Mr. Thomson also gives an entertaining narrative of the different stages of 
= ih with delineations of the nature of the country— New York Literary 

orld. 


American Professors.—The multifarious duties of a Professor of an American 
College may be seen from an item of news in a New York paper: the Rev. J. W. 
M‘Cullogh, D.D., Rector of St. John’s Church, Lafayette, Ind., having accepted 
the Professorship of Belles Lettres, Mental Philosophy, and Geology, at West 
Tennessee College, at Jackson, in that State; and also the Rectorship of St. Luke’ 
Church in that place, has changed his residence accordingly. 


A Bibliographical Catalogue of the books, translations of the Scriptures, ai. 
other publications in the Indian tongues of the United States has just been prepared 
by Henry R. Schoolcraft, Esq. of the Indian Bureau. It is intended to denote the 
progress which has been made in this department of inquiry. . 


We are glad to find that Dr. Robinson of New York has at length issued the third 
edition of his translation of Gesenius’s Hebrew Lexicon. It has not yet reached 
us, but we hope to introduce it more formally in the next Number of the Journal. 


A new monthly publication, to be called the Shield of the Church, is about to be 
commenced in the United States, with the primary object of guarding the episcopal 
congregations against the Tractarian principles which appear to be gaining ground 
alarmingly among them. 


Calvin’s Sermons.—In an American work, Monograph on the Moral Sense, by 
Dr. J. A. Smith, the following statement respecting Calvin’s sermons is given on 
the authority of Senebier’s Histoire Littéraire de Genéve, 1876.—‘ It appears that 
in about the twenty years he ruled Geneva, Calvin preached nearly two thousand 
sermons. Of these some twenty have been published, while of the remainder the 
texts only have been preserved. And of a truth, with two, and only two barely 
possible exceptions, these texts are remarkable. 


Genesis . . . 123 Ezra c+ « « CO Bee. «.¢.2 50 
Deuteronomy . . 200 Joel. . « «© « 17 St. Paul—1 Corinth. 110 
Job . . + se, ae . fl. 2 Corinth, 66 
i | i: Galatians 43 
Isaiah . . « ~~. Q91 #Jonah , c . = Thessalon, 46 
Jeremiah . . . 25 Micah er ie 1 Timothy 55 
Ezekiel . . « 174 Zephaniah : 17 2 Timothy 31 


Daniel. . . . 47 Titus. . 48 

‘ Nineteen hundred and twenty-five sermons, and not one of them from either of 
the Gospels !’ 

For our parts, we suspect the list to be imperfect, as it stands. If it be perfect, the 
inference to the disadvantage of Calvin, which Dr. Smith means to show from the 
omission of texts from the Gospels, may be neutralized by observing that there are 
none from the Romans, from the Hebrews, nor from the Epistles of John, all of 
which might be expected to furnish favourite texts to Calvin. It is really much 
more surprising that there are no texts from the Rumans than that there are none 
from the Gospels. 


We have heard with pleasure that the Rev. Thomas Gordon is engaged in the 
translation of Wieseler’s excellent work on the ‘Chronology of the Apostolic Age 
to the Death of the Apostles Paul and Peter.’ (Chronologie der Apostolischen 
Zeitalters bis zum Tode der Apostel Paulus und Petrus.) This, if well executed, will 
be a valuable addition to our chronological literature. 


Dr. 
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Dr. A. Benisch is preparing for the press ‘The Pentateuch, Hebrew and English 
(including the Haftorahs), being the first part of a Jewish Family and School 
Bible, translated from the original Hebrew.’ The prospectus alleges the necessity 
of a Jewish version, not only on the common grounds urged by Jews as to the 
Christian character of the Authorized version, but that ‘The Anglican version 
having been executed more than two centuries ago, the translators could not reflect 
upon it that light which the profound researches of so many ages have since 
abundantly thrown upon the subjects treated in the Bible, and whereby its compre- 
hension is wonderfully facilitated.’ 

Booksellers seem to have become increasingly sensible of the importance to their 
customers and themselves of classed catalogues of books. There is no branch of 
literature in which these are of so much importance as in biblical literature; and 
we therefore feel bound to notice a very excellent volume lately issued by Mr. C. J. 

, Stewart, of King William Street, Strand, under the title of ‘ A Catalogue of Bibles 
and Biblical Literature.’ It is exceedingly well arranged, and will afford im- 
rtant facilities to those in search of books in particular departments of Sacred 
“‘literature. The classification is further aided by an analytical table of contents, 
‘and alphabetical indices of subjects and authors. The preparation of such cata- 
logues is a work of expense and labour, but must be well repaid by the facilities 
afforded to purchasers. The fault of all sale catalogues is, however, that they 
embrace only the works in the stock of the particular bookseller. A catalogue 
embracing all the works in every department of biblical literature would be 
iuvaluable ; and we are exceedingly glad to learn that something of the kind is 
= advanced preparation by Mr. Darling, of the Clerical Library, Little Queen 
treet. 

Many of our readers who feel interest in the Waldenses will hear with pleasure 
that a monthly publication has been commenced among them under the title Z’ Echo 
des Vallees, keuille mensuelle, spécialement consacrée aux intéréts de la famille 
Vaudoise, 

German Universities.—During the last winter half year, the number of students 
in the Berlin University was 1182, of whom 190 were of the theological faculty. 
In Halle the students were 697, in the theological faculty 374. In Konigsberg 
the students were 318, of whom the theological faculty had 50. In Leipzig the 
students were 928, in theology 225. In Heidelberg 609 students, in theology 60. 
In Erlangen 441 students, in theology 182. 

Saxony.—The actual population of this kingdom is stated in the Allgemeine 
Kirchen Zeitung for March 27, as 1,836,433; of whom 1,799,121 are Lutherans, 
2524 Calvinists, 32,544 Roman Catholics, 1098 German Catholics, 113 Greeks, 
988 Jews, 45 Anglicans, 1 Mennonite. 

Betc1um.—lIt is stated, by the most recent accounts, that the population of this 
country is 4,200,000, the great bulk of whom are Roman Catholics. The Protes- 
tants are but 16,000; and there are 30,000 Jews. 


NETHERLANDs.—According to the Katholischen Handbuch for 1849, the popu- 
lation of the Netherlands on January 1, 1847, comprised 1,834,513 Protestants, 
1,171,910 Catholics, and 55,800 Jews. This may surprise those who have heen in 
the habit of regarding Holland as almost entirely Protestant. The foreign posses- 
sions of Holland are on the same authority stated to contain about 154 millions of 
souls, of whom 70,000 are Christians, including 31,000 Catholics. The pastoral 
charge for the Netherlands (both Protestant and Catholic, we presume) is com- 
mitted to 1471 ministers in Europe, and 29 in the transmarine possessions. 


JERUSALEM.—It seems that the usual squabbles between the Greeks and Latins 
have acquired unusual vehemence of late by reason of the coercive measures 
adopted by the Greek patriarch Cyril against the peasantry attached to the Latin 
communion. In the fulness of power, and safe under Russian protection, he incar- 
cerates and beats these poor people at his will—treating with complete neglect the 
recent firman in favour of religious freedom, notwithstanding the apparent earnest- 
ness of the Pasha in attempting to give it full effect. The Roman Catholics were 
looking forward with hope of relief to the arrival of M. Botta, the discoverer of 
VOL. IV.—NO. VII. o the 
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the Assyrian antiquities at Mosul, who had been appointed French Consul at 
Jerusalem. 

We rejoice to hear that the second volume of Dr. Samuel Davidson's work on 
the Introduction to the New Testament is in the press ; and although its progress 
has been delayed by a severe domestic affliction, its appearance may now be very 
shortly expected. 
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